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Kdpovye Tov é€otiv; oitwes Babpwr 
> , 9 spe o> , 
ex Tavde wp edpavtes cir éAavvere 
dvoua povov Seicartes’ ov yap Td ye 

cop ovde rapya tap * ta y Epya pov 

’ 
merrovOdr padXov i) Sedpaxéra, 
ei got Ta pyTpos Kal marpos xpein éeyerr, 


dv eivex pe. 


So long as vv. 266 sq. stand in every edition of Sophocles as 
they stand above I hardly comprehend why the editors should 
alter the MS reading anywhere. Once let me steel myself to 
endure épya merovOdra paddXov Sedpaxdra and the scribes might do 
their worst: I could always murmur rérda& 3), kpadin® Kal Kivrepov 
do or’ érkns. The sense is to be Shakespeare’s ‘I am a man 
more sinned against than sinning’: that the Greek words may 
yield it, either ra épya pov must mean éya, or else memovOdra padXov 
dedpaxdra Must mean simevnveypéva padrov Sedpayeva OF, aS SOME 
prefer to put it, weovOdros padXov dedpaxdéros. To state such prop- 
Ositions is to explode them, one would fancy; yet they are enter- 
tained, because critics will acquiesce in solecisms which they think 
they cannot emend: durum, sed leuius fit patientia quidquid 
corrigere est nefas. The correction here, though simple, is not 
obvious, so the editors, instead of resolving to find it, content 
themselves with collecting what they take for parallels; and a 
survey of the collection will suggest that their discriminating 
faculties have been a trifle numbed, as is not surprising, by the 
Gorgonian terrors of their text. 
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I have first to clear the air of matter so irrelevant that I cannot 
even guess by what confusion of thought it is brought into this 
connexion. A common method of forming abstract substantives 
in Greek is to prefix the article to the neuter of an adjective: 
dydpeios Courageous, rb avdpeiov Courage. Participles are adjectives, 
and from them, as from other adjectives, abstract substantives are 
formed by this method: Oapsav confident, Obapooiv confidence. 
Thus Sophocles at Phil. 674 sq. has 1d vooodv sickness, Euripides 
or his interpolatcr at I. A. 1270 76 xeivov BovAdpevov his wish; in 
Thucydides examples are frequent, I 36 deduds adrod and 
apprehension and confidence, 90 BovAdpevov Kai (the par- 
ticiple side by side with another adjective which is not a participle) 
Tis yuouns wish and suspicion, II 59 ths irritation, 
III 10 ev r@ yropns change, V 9 rod pévorros stand, 
VI 24 émOupodv rod mov eagerness, VII 68 rd Ovpotpevor 
fury. Accordingly, when the MSS of Sophocles give ré mooi» at 
Trach. 196, that, though it makes no sense in its context, is Greek 
for desire; and if at O. C. 1604 they gave what they do not give, 
tov Spavros, that would be Greek for activity. The reader will be 
asking me what all this has to do with the matter in hand; and 
truly I do not know. But Prof. Campbell, in the essay on the 
language of Sophocles prefixed to his edition, adduces several of 
these examples and then bewilders me by proceeding thus, ‘In 
the following instances the action is similarly identified with the 
agent or subject, although a sfafe is not described’: here follows 
our passage. Similarly identified! 13 pév émidvpodv rod mov 
eénpeOnoav they were not deprived of their eagerness for the voyage: 
is the action (or the state) here identified with the agent or 
subject? does it mean they were not deprived of themselves? Yet 
Prof. Jebb says the same thing over again: ‘The agent’s activities 
(ra épya pov) here stand for the agent himself... So [my italics] 
a particular activity of a person’s mind is sometimes expressed by 
the active participle (neut.) of a verb to which the person himself 
would properly be subject’; and he quotes Thuc. I 36, go, II 59, 
given above. I cannot even conjecture where the analogy is 
imagined to lie. Is it meant that in Thuc. II 59, for instance, ‘the 
agent’s activities stand for the agent himself,’ and that drayayév 16 
pyt{suevoy tis yrapuns having removed the irritation of their mind 
stands for dmayayav abrods dpyifopévovs? I suppose not; and yet, if 
not, what are these quotations doing in a note which professes to 
show that ra épya wov means e 


THE OEDIPUS COLONEUS OF SOPHOCLES. I4I 
A traditional parallel is O. t. 1214 sq. ydyov rexvotvra Kal rexvov- 
pevov; and though it is not really a parallel, it is nevertheless an 
analogous phenomenon. Texvouvta Kal TeKvovpevoy begetter and 
begotten in one are words properly applicable to Oedipus himself, 
and not to his marriage, yet to his marriage they are applied; 
similarly, it may be said, werov6éra and dedpaxdra, though properly 
applicable only to Oedipus himself, can be applied to his deeds. 
But, in the first place, if you mean to match the absurdity of épya 
dedpaxdra, ydpos rexvovpevos will not serve: it asks nothing short of 
ydpos yeyapnxos. And, secondly, it is no private suspicion of mine, 
but the general opinion, that O.t. 1214 is corrupt. The whole 
passage runs thus: éqnipé o’ dkovd’ 6 dpav xpdvos. | rév 
dyapov ydauov mddat | rexvodvra rexvovpevov. This breakneck asyn- 
deton is accepted, I think, by no modern editor but Prof. Jebb. 
The vulgate is Hermann’s dccdgfe r’ &yapov, which rids us indeed of 
the asyndeton, but defaces the metre in the process. I have little 
doubt that the truth has been recovered by Prof. Campbell, dindgec 
év aydpo yduo (perhaps -ots) With?’ év once altered 
to rov, the other change would follow easily ; and now the anom- 
alies of diction and connexion disappear together. But even in 
its corrupt form, as I said above, the phrase was not a parallel to 
épya Sedpaxéra. 

Now turning from the attempts to make ra épya pov mean é¢ya, I 
approach the attempts to make memovOéra paddov 4 Sedpaxdra Mean 
imevnveypéva (OF merovOdros) paddov Sedpauéva (Or Sedpaxdros); and 
here again there is confusion to be dispelled. There exists in 
Greek, as in other languages, a catachresis of the participle which 
is well illustrated by El. 1231 yeynOds Epmet Sdxpvov dupdrov dro. The 
tear does not rejoice: the participle means not rejoicing but 
betokening joy: we render in English a tear of joy. In this 
modified sense participles signifying any mental state are placed 
in agreement with substantives signifying any outward sign of 
that mental state, oftenest with substantives meaning words: Phil. 
1045 Sq. Bapeiay 6 gévos drew | ein’, ’Odvoced, Kody 
kaxois Showing a spirit that does not yield, O. C. 74 éo’ dv réyouer, 
épavra words of a seeing soul, 1281 sq. pnuar’ rép- 
pity;* and finite verbs are also thus employed, as at Aesch. sept. 
425 6 8’ ob xar’ dvOpwmov dpovei, Eur. Cycl. 58 sq. o’ 


1I assume for the nonce, with most editors, what I think very doubtful, that 
these two verbs are not transitive. 
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BAaxal opexpav On this analogy épya pawépeva 


would be Greek for acts of a madman, acts bewraying madness : 
thus we find dppy and and pavouevy, Whether épya 
memovdra Will thus have anything fit to be called a meaning | 
hardly feel sure and do not stay to consider, because about épya 
dedpaxéra at least there can be no mistake. dedpaxes and participles 
of that signification are never thus used, because the occasion for 
such use can never arise; and if they were thus used they still 
could not be joined to épya or substantives of that signification 
except to raise a laugh. ddxpvoy justifies gpya pawopeva: it 
will be time to think of épya dedpaxcra when they find us yeynévia 

Mr. Blaydes quotes pawopévors dyeow from Aiax 957 pa KeAaworay 
Ovpdv | | yeda Trois patvopuevois | 
yAtora. If this phrase were sound it would be extraordinary, 
although no parallel to épya dedpaxéra: that wants pawopévats pavias. 
But turn to Mr. Blaydes’ own edition of the Aiax and we find him 
writing ‘The expression patvopuévos dxeow has always seemed to me 
open to suspicion’: ‘mit Grund’ says Nauck. I conceive there 
is a sense in which the words are Greek: the imaginary woes of 
a madman who fancies that he has committed the Unpardonable 
Sin, or that he is an hourglass which wants inverting because its 
sand has run through, are pawépeva ayn woes arguing madness. 
But the participle cannot signify, as the scholiast would have it 
and as the context requires, dca paviay the dishonor 
and death of Aiax brought to pass by his frenzy. Now, no editor 
reads this verse as it runs in the MSS, for it fails to answer the 
strophic 911 3 6 mdvta 6 they alter rois either 
to roto, with Triclinius, or better, with Elmsley, to roicde. When 
a verse presents false metre and anomalous phrase together it 
appears to crave an emendation emending both, such as yedq dé 
roigd iatvopevds dyeow | wodiv yéAwra: ye marks the ascent 
from less to greater, as in Ar. ran. 562 ¢Brewev és pe Sptyd Kauveard 
ye, Soph. Phil. 1296, etc.: 8 is early confused with A, and later 
with »: observe that Tecmessa replies 961 oi 8’ ody yeAdvrav Kame- 
xatpévrov Kxakois | rois rovd’. But take this conjecture or leave 
it, pawopevors dxeow falls short of épya dedpaxéra. 

They quote O. C. 239 sq. épyav dxérroy and 977 Gkov mpayya 
where dw» has the sense unintentional which is commonly 
expressed by dxotows. But how naturally dev assumes this 
meaning, if indeed it does not rather possess it by nature, may be 
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seen from the identical use of the corresponding words in Latin 
and English: Ovid ex Pont. II 1, 16 writes ‘inuita saepe iuuamur 
ope’ a boon not meant for me, and we talk of an unwitting injury 
or an unwilling consent. And still more striking in this connexion 
is the fact that just as Sophocles uses dxov for dxovows, so does he 
use éxovoros conversely for Phil. 617 sq. ofowro éExod- 
AaBar, | ef pi) 8’, &kovra and Trach. 1123 ois 6’ jyaprev ody 
éxovoia. If, then, épyov dxévrav justified épya dedpaxdra = dedpa- 
péva, éxovoia would equally justify 6 dpacbeis = 6 Spdcas ; 
but, since the copyists do not happen to have soiled our texts 
with this solecism, it will not find defenders. 

Then they quote rdv ¢3 mpdrrovra roixov from Ar. ran. 536 sq. 
peraxvrivdew abrov de | mpds tov ed mpdrrovra roixov the prosperous side 
of the ship, i. e. the side where the sailors are prosperous. Why 
this is cited, and why, if cited, it is cited alone out of the scores 
and hundreds of passages where the character of a place’s tenants 
is given to the place, I will not try to divine. If this is a parallel, 
the literature teems with parallels: Eur. Alc. 566 sq. raya 8 ovk 
énicrarat | péAabp’ drabeiv od8’ gévovs, etc., etc.: any one who 
cared could fill a book with them. Sophocles himself has a very 
curious instance which I benevolently proffer to the editors, not 
indeed as apposite, but as less strangely inapposite than most of 
their citations: frag. 176 etvaios cin Spanérw oréyny Exov a runaway 
abode, i.e.a hare’s form. And finally they quote a phrase occur- 
ring in Libanius’ declamation &:Adpyupos dmoxnpirre, vol. IV, p. 626, 
22, ed. Reiske, airav, dyeipwv, mavra eis Thy 
kepdaivovoay dbeiv dfiav and explained by the Phrynichus 
Bekkeri anecd. Gr., vol. I, p. 39, 27 eis xepdaivovcay mavra 
mpav’ Td éx navrds rpérov Kepdaivew onuaive. Because the pouch into 
which gains are put is called the gain-getting pouch, therefore my 
deeds have suffered rather than acted means... I discern no 
end to the sentence. 

Behold the evidence on which contemporary commentators 
take ra Zpya pov for éys and active participles for passive! More 
will be forthcoming, never fear, when the conservatives find the 
text assailed and fly to arms in its defence; and, of course, I can 
no more foresee their next array of parallels than I could have 
foreseen the medley which I have here been trying to sort for 
them. But there occurs now and again, both in Greek and in 
Latin, an idiom which will hardly escape their notice in the 
general ransack; and on this I will put in a word beforehand. It 
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is not frequent, and some apparent instances are, in my judgment, 
corrupt, as O. C. 658 and Ant. 1135; but here are two clear 
examples: Aesch. sept. 348 sqq. 3’ aipardecoa trav 
dprirpepeis Bpévovra, and Enn. ann. ap. Varr. ling. Lat. VII 104 
‘clamor ad caelum uoluendu per aethera uagit.’ The Spepos is 
not made by the Aadnyai but it zs the BAnyai, the ‘uagitus’ is not 
made by the ‘clamor’ but it zs the ‘clamor’; and yet the poets 
have written as we see. What hinders, then, that another poet 
should write gpya dedpaxdéra, though the dpaya is not done by the 
épya but zs the gpya? Well, an answer which satisfies me is that 
the one phenomenon is exampled and the other is not. But if 
you will have a reason, I suppose it is that voices are far more 
readily separable in conception from the speaker than are acts 
from the doer. The uttered sound flies away like a thing possess- 
ing a life and an initiative of its own, and so in these phrases it 
comes to be conceived as a cause, when in truth it is only an 
effect. Any one, I think, may convince himself by trial that vorce 
calls up in his mind a more vivid and definite notion than decd; 
and however it may be with us, it certainly was thus with the 
ancients. Words in Homer are fledged with wings and break 
loose from the fence of the teeth, they leap on high in Aesch. cho. 
846, they hover in a living swarm round the murderer at Soph. 
O. t. 482. Deeds are not found exhibiting these signs of inde- 
pendent vitality ; and similarly, while cries are said to wail and 
wails to cry, deeds are not said to act. 

One real parallel to dedpaxdra = dedpapeva I know: Musgrave 
long ago quoted Apoll. Rhod. 156 dpxet@oto véov rerpndre 
whence it clearly appears that rerynére means rerpunuévw in Apollo- 
“nian, a picturesque dialect but depraved. The editors of Sopho- 
cles quote this no longer, considering, I suppose, that the fact, 
though interesting, is unimportant. We have not the means of 
tracing how the Alexandrians fell into all their blunders, but here 
one might guess that Apollonius misconstrued some passage in 
the elder literature where rerpnéra Or rerunxéra governed 

It is duly*noted by Hermann, though recent editors do not 
repeat it, that our text is at least as old as the second century 
after Christ: Aristid. imep tev terrdpov, Vol. II, p. 231 Jebb, vol. II, 
p. 304 Dindorf, pév yap Kai rpeis airioe rd pépos, dé ovdé 
puxpdv’ adda as mewovOdra paddov Sedpuxdra. 
This piece of evidence has its use, since it warns the emender to 
presume such errors only as might befall before the date of 
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Aristides. It is nothing strange that the text should already be 
corrupt in the sixth century after Sophocles’ death: Didymus a 
hundred and fifty years earlier found v. 4 of the Antigone in its 
present condition. And it is nothing strange that Aristides should 
accept the active participles for passive without demur: Didymus 
interpreted drns drep to signify drnpév; and Aristides’ contempo- 
raries habitually said dvéwyev 7 6vpa when they meant dvéoxrat. 

Before correcting the error I have one more point to urge. To 
grasp the full perversity of the phrase imputed to Sophocles you 
must remember that he more than once repeats this same idea; 
that to convey it he employs these same verbs or others of the 
same meaning; and that he employs them not as here, but cor- 
rectly. In the immediate context comes 271 maddy peév dvrédpar, 
274 id’ dv 8 eracyov, cidérav then 538 sq. XO. grades 
Ol. érabov exew. | XO. EpeEas OI. 962 SqQ. dvous... 
kal ydpous kal cupdopas . .. ds éyd | 1196 marpea xab 
untpoa mhpad’ arabes. Nay, more: the phrase itself is not new, not 
Sophocles’ own. His words are borrowed from Eur. frag. 711 
ovdév paddov dedpaxéres, a verse already familiar, already 
mimicked by Aristophanes thesm. 518 sq. xdr’ Evpimidy bvpovpeba, | 
oddév peitov Sedpdxapev. Was such jargon as épya merov- 
Oéra padov 4 dedpaxédra the likelier to please the Attic audience when 
they recognized in it the words of a well-known verse suddenly 
instinct with unknown meanings? 

I suppose Sophocles to have written 

émei ray Epya pe 


merovOdr taOe paddov Sedpaxcra. 


nerovOdra and deSpaxdra are acc. sing. Masc. ito pe mewovOdra paddov 
i) dedpaxéra is the well-known emphatic periphrasis for paddov 
i) 8é3paxa: T sell you that as for my deeds, I did them not, but 
suffered them. Lest it be thought that ic& creates any difficulty 
in view of ei cot. . « xpein Aéyeww, let me remind the reader that vv. 
266 sq., alike in the old reading and in mine, are not the apodosis 
to that protasis: the apodosis is not expressed at all, but under- 
stood, ‘guod intellegeres, si . . . tibi exponere mihi liceret,’ 
Wunder: vv. 266 sq. are an independent statement and no part 
of a conditional sentence. ICOI in uncials is hard to tell from 
TCEl, which four letters are those of ECTI with the first and third 
transposed. This is a type of error which I have often illustrated 
but need not illustrate here, because it suffices to cite an inter- 
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change of the same two words from Eur. Bacch. 808 kai pi évvedé- 
pny toird y’, 61, Musgrave, géors MS. Since the ca 
of 268 stands nearer than the Sdeicavres of 265, I prefer ic& to tore. 

Whether the conclusion to which I have been led will seem 
probable or improbable to others I cannot foresee; but this long 
disputation will have achieved its main purpose if it induces the 
editors to think. 


357-360. 
viv 8 ad tiv’ warpi 
épovea ; tis o oixober arddos ; 
Kets yap ov ye, TOIT eyo capas 
» ‘ , 
pr Seip hépovod tt. 


This, too, I fear must be a long discussion, and through no 
fault of mine. The scholars whose names follow have earned a 
title to respect which is not forfeited even by such notes as they 
have written on this passage. But of the notes themselves it 
would be hard to speak too severely. They are vicious to a 
degree which well-nigh protects them from refutation. So intri- 
cate is the tangle of error that I scarce know where to begin the 
task of unravelling it and half despair of making all its convolutions 
clear: the spectacle of such confusion almost dizzies the brain. 
If the argument proves tedious, I ask the reader to lay the blame 
on the right shoulders and remember that making mistakes is 
much quicker and easier work than showing that mistakes have 
been made. The comments to be considered can have given 
little trouble to those who wrote them, but for that very reason 
they impose the more labor on him whose duty it is to examine 
them. 

‘The somewhat vague ot xevy ye,’ says Schneidewin, ‘is more 
closely defined by jy deity’ pépoved Here isa promising 
commencement. od «ev means bringing something, and if it is 
‘more closely defined,’ the words which define it are defy’ époi 
époved ms bringing some terror for me; therefore the explanation 
comes to this, that the words py otyi mean exactly nothing. But 
let us give our editor another chance and suppose him to have 
meant that xev7, not od xen, was defined by this clause. Then the 
ov of v. 359 is to be understood before ji odyi xrd., and the sentence 
IS od Kevy, ob pi Seip’ dépoved When 
we have sufficiently admired this row of negatives (od pi odxi 
épovea = dépovea) we shall desire to learn what function py 
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performs in a clause which defines an adjective not hypothetical in 
sense, xe. Vain to ask of Schneidewin, for it never occurs to 
him that pj requires explanation: quite otherwise, he sets about 
explaining oti, and this is how he does it: ‘pu odyi, since the 
sense is 20m ades quin feras. Compare note on El. 107.’ Mark 
first that this commentator, who undertakes to explain v. 360, 
does not know the contents of v. 359: he fancies it contains words 
meaning zon ades, when in fact it contains nothing of the sort, 
but, on the contrary, frets od xevn ades non sine nuntio. Secondly, 
if the sense is non ades guin feras, the sense is nonsense, for those 
words are not Latin. To express the invariable concomitant of a 
recurring event, you never come without bringing, the Romans 
employ guiz with the subjunctive, mumguam uenis quin feras. 
The particular accompaniment of a single event, you ave not come 
without bringing, they do not express thus, but regularly by a 
participial construction such as zon ades nullum adferens metum. 
Would you learn why Schneidewin imports the Latin guzz into 
the matter? turn, as he bids you, to his note on E]. 107. El. 107 
exhibits the construction of pi od with the zuzfinitive, od An~Ew Opnvev 
mpohoreiy: this construction has its counterpart in a 
Latin use of guzz with the subjunctive which he there illustrates 
from Sall. Cat. 53, 6 ‘quos silentio praeterire non fuit consilium, 
guin utriusque naturam et mores aperirem.’ Therefore, when we 
encounter jes ob Kevyn py od hépovoa, we are expected, so 
lightly are our wits esteemed, to accept gui here also as equiv- 
alent to od and never to notice that ¢é¢povea is not pépew ! 
Wunder, too, avails himself of this serviceable guzn: ‘neque 
enim uacua huc uenisti, certo scio, quin aliquid terroris mihi 
afferas, id est, néque enim ad me uenisti, quin aliquid afferas, quod 
quidem, ut fert fortuna mea, non potest non esse aliquid terribile.’ 
First he translates as if the Greek were frets od pi) Seip’ 
dépew rz. Then, guzm having served its turn by lulling to sleep 
our suspicions of pu odxi, he proceeds with ‘id est’ to offer us, as 
if identical, a paraphrase in which ‘neque enim ad me uenisti, 
guin aliquid afferas’ translates (into ungrammatical Latin, but no 
matter) the Greek fees od xevj, and not py odyi at all. The note 
ends with a reference to O. t. 12 sq. dvadAynros einvy pi) od Karotk- 
tipwv, where py, as usual, is conditional, and the only matter calling 
for any comment is the unnecessary od: a reference, it will be 
observed, not only irrelevant to our text, but also incongruous 
with the pretence at explanation which we have just perused. 
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Prof. Jebb begins by saying that ‘yj ody... explains 
the special sense of xexy. You have not come empty-handed, i.e. 
without bringing some terror for me’: it will be seen that this is 
what Schneidewin probably intended, jets od Kev}, rouréorw od pi) 
obxi dépovea. But Mr. Jebb goes on to do what Schneidewin left 
undone and to essay an explanation of pj. ‘wi ob properly stands 
with a partic. in a negative statement only when yy could stand 
with it in the corresponding affirmative statement: thus (a) affir- 
mative: Bpadis pépov, you (always) come slowly, zf you 
are not bringing; (4) negative: od Bpadis epye, pi od pépav, you 
never come slowly, wz/ess you are bringing. Here pj od is irreg- 
ular, because the affirmative form would be od (not pi) pépovea, 
a simple statement of fact: and so the negative should be ody jres 
ob dépovoa.’ -Here is another editor who has forgotten v. 359 by 
the time he comes to v. 360. There is no ody jes: the affirmative 
form would not be jes. What we have is jes od nev: the 
affirmative form would be jes xevxy. But commentators engaged 
on v. 360 descry v. 359 half lost in the distance, indistinctly 
perceive an od there, and imagine that it qualifies fees. If we 
correct this oversight, Mr. Jebb’s remarks will look very strange, 
for they will run as follows: ‘Here y+ od is irregular, because the 
affirmative form would be od (NOt Pépovea, a simple 
statement of fact; and so the negative should be frets ob Kev, od 
gépovea.’ The negative, of course, should be 08 Kev}, épovea. 
However, let us push forward: Mr. Jebb is about to account for 
pn. ‘But bringing bad news is felt here as a condition of her 
coming. Hence yp) od is used as if the sentence were formally 
conditional: ot« dy #AGes pi) ob dépovoa.’ I ask whether this state- 
ment of cause and effect really depicts any process which ever 
took place in the mind of man. I for my part have no experience 
of the perturbation of thought in which such things are possible, 
and I will not thus lightly impute it to my betters. You are come, 
and I feel dringing bad news to bea condition of your coming: 
well, I have no difficulty whatever in expressing that feeling: I 
can say ‘you are come, so I know you bring bad news’: nay, it 
would suffice to say ‘you are come bringing bad news,’ jxes 
épovea Seiua OF Fees od Ker) Seiwa. It needs more 
proof, though no more is supplied, than the mere word of a 
modern editor, to assure us that Sophocles, because he felt bring- 
ing bad news as a condition of Ismene’s coming, therefore 
employed language which conveys with perfect clearness not this 
sense but another. 
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For, to crown everything, the task before the editors is not 
merely to invest the sentence with meanings which it has not, but 
to divest it of a meaning which it has. frets od Kev?) pi odyt Seip’ 
éyot dépoved ms is Greek for ‘you are not come empty-handed 
unless you bring some terror for me,’ i. e. ‘you bring some news 
unless you bring bad news, in which case you bring no news’: 
utter nonsense, true, but that is what the words mean; and it is 
useless to yearn that they would mean something else or to make 
believe that they do. 

I have endeavored to display the editorial comments in their 
true futility, and it now remains to try if the passage whose 
corruption provoked them can be amended. Grammarians will 
hardly smile on an attempt to rob them of a bone which they 
have long mumbled in the past and doubtless hope to mumble in 
the future; but this is what I propose: 


kets yap ov Kern ye, TovT eyo cahas 
py mov Seip’ tt; 
num forte...? Hand Mare easily and early confused, and the 
absorption of this in that leaves o for the next scribe to alter to 
ovxi, The verb #xes is mentally supplied from above as at Trach. 
316 py) Trav ; 
478-481. 
OI. 7 kpwoaois ois héyers xéw 
XO. rptwaois ye myyds’ rov 8’ 
OI. rod révde mAnoas 60; Sidacke rdde. 


XO. wddaros, perioons’ mpoodepew pebv. 


‘@%,’ writes Prof. Jebb on v. 480, ‘has raised needless doubts. 
The operator is to fetch water from the spring in the grove (469), 
fill the bowls which he will find ready, and p/ace them in a con- 
venient position for the rite.’ If the text of Sophocles really 
contained this direction to the operator, which Mr. Jebb empha- 
sizes with italics, to place the bowls in a convenient position, or 
any direction to place them in any position, our doubts would 
indeed be needless. But our doubts spring from the fact that the 
text of Sophocles contains nota syllable of the sort. In the whole 
context the sole allusion to the placing of the bowls is this disputed 
6@, which, since it proceeds from the lips of the operator himself, 
cannot possibly form part.of any directions as to what the operator 
isto do. We have been listeners to the entire colloquy between 
Oedipus and his instructors; nothing has reached his ears which 
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has escaped ours; and neither he nor we have heard a word about 
placing the bowls. Mr. Jebb, from information privately received, 
knows that ‘the operator is to place them in a convenient position 
for the rite’; but Oedipus does not. Why, then, instead of 
inquiring ‘wherewith shall I fill it,’ does he say ‘wherewith shall 
I fill it ere I set it down’? for the matter now in hand js not setting 
down but pouring out. This is the question we ask ourselves and 
cannot answer, and therefore resort to conjectural emendation, 
Meineke proposing mAjpn 6@ and Wecklein, less appropriately, 
mryoas 6a. I prefer a slighter alteration than either, merely to 
cancel 6 as a dittography of C: 


tov rovde mAnoas ®; Sidacke cai Tdde. 


See Ant. 1067 dvridovs O. t. QO mpodeioas eipi, 1146 
I will seize this opportunity of restoring a similar periphrasis to 
the defective verse Aesch. cho. 124: 


knpué peyote Tay Te Kal KdT@, 

“Epun xOdne, xnpvéas 

tovs ys évepbe Saipovas 

evxds. 
The metre lacks a foot and a half, the sense requires an optative 
or imperative verb. Most editors place the gap at the beginning 
of the line, and prefix Klausen’s dpngéov or the like. But the words 
‘Epp xOdme Occur again in this play at v. 1, and they commence 
that verse; hence a slight presumption that they commence this 
verse too, and that Canter rightly marked the hiatus after yAéme. 
I propose to write 


‘Epp xOdne, <yevoto> xnpvéas époi. 


The loss of yévoro after y@éne, from which it hardly differs except 
in the position of », was very easy: for the locution compare 
Phryn. trag. frag. 20 pa p’ dripdoas yévn, Soph. O. t. 957 atrés por od 
onunvas yevod, Aiax 588, Phil. 773. The conjecture is confirmed 
by the opening of the play, ‘Eppa xyOdvie... cwrjp yevod po: 
with kijpvé . . yévoro xnpigas Compare sept. 145 Avner’ dvak, AvKetos 


- 
yevod orpare 


515, 516. 
pi) mpos ~evias avoiéns 
Tas aas avaidi. 
Bothe’s generally accepted restoration of the metre by altering 
nérové’ to the vocative rémov is very properly scouted by Hermann 
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and Jebb: the latter excellently observes on this word, which 
never once occurs in tragedy, that it ‘always marks familiarity : 
there is a touch of household intimacy in it, as when Polyphemus 
says to his ram, xpté mémov (Od. 9. 447).’ The rival amendment is 
Reisig’s 4 rérové’ dvaidy, and I do not doubt that his addition of 4 
is a true correction. But there are now two difficulties. The 
first, common to both readings but worse in this, is the word dva:dj, 
which Prof. Jebb quite mistranslates in ‘bare not the shame that 
I have suffered.’ dvaidjs means not shameful but shameless, and 
the translation accordingly ought to be ‘ bare not the shamelessness 
that I have suffered.’ épy’ dvadj shameless deeds are words, as 
Nauck remarks, unsuitable to the ignorant acts of Oedipus, which 
were avdcra, if you will, but not dvad;. But when épya disappears 
and leaves 4 rérov6’ dvatdq, this is too preposterous, that he should 
describe his parricide and incest as shameless treatment which he 
has received: who treated him shamelessly, and how? The 
second difficulty is peculiar to Reisig’s reading: it is the difficulty, 
or rather impossibility, of explaining how épy’ found its way into 
the text. Mr. Jebb’s account is not plausible: ‘épy’ was inserted 
in the MSS to explain that dvad_ referred to his own acts.’ Scribes 
are not wont to be thus solicitous, and the insertion of épy does 
not effect its supposed purpose. 


comes from this: 
€ py 
avaton 
«py are the letters required for correcting dvadj to the word from 
which it was corrupted by the three errors a for e, « for p, and 8 
for y, the first not uncommon and the other two very easy in uncials. 


py mpos Eevias avoiEns 

Tas oas, & 


The adjective is part of the predicate: /ay not bare to the light 
the things I have endured. 


527, 528. 
pyntpdber, ws aKxovo, 


; 


I think émAyjow grotesque and Nauck’s endow certain; but the 
two readings have the same general sense, and that sense I assert 
to be this: didst thou, as I hear, marry thy sister? Ocedipus did 
not marry his sister, nor could any such report have reached 
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Colonus: the world rang with the true tale that he had married 
his mother. But to woo this meaning from the text the commen- 
tators exert themselves in vain. ‘parpé6ev is substituted for parpés,’ 
says Prof. Jebb, ‘by a kind of euphemism: that was the quarter 
from which the bride was taken.’ Renuit negitatque Sabellus. 
Iocasta, I submit, was not the quarter from which Iocasta was 
taken. Nor can I imagine with what aim Mr. Jebb proceeds ‘cp. 
Aesch. 7heb. 840 | warpdbev eixraia ddris (the curse of 
Oed. on his children).’ 

You may obtain the true sense by altering pyrpdéev to parépos 
with Nauck, or Aéxrp’ to réxv’ with Gleditsch, or by writing with me 


> 50 > , 
ws akova, 


Svodvupa déxtp ; 


i. e. didst thou wed thy father’s widow? a euphemism which 
would be much praised if it stood inthe MSS. This is the change 
of one letter, tpodev for ppobev; and at Ant. 980 the Laurentian 
has marpés for parpds. There was here much temptation to the 
error, for the scribe’s mind would be running on Oedipus’ mother, 
and it might well escape him, as it has escaped a long series of 


editors, that by importing the name he expelled the person. 


720, 721. 
@ eratvots evAoyovpevoy 


viv coi Ta Aapmpa ravra 


The above is the Laurentian text and cannot be construed: 
later MSS write dei for 6) and so obtain a construction of doubtful 
Atticism: the most of recent editors retain 4) and change aoi to 
adv, Which is Nauck’s conjecture, or rather the half of Nauck’s 
conjecture. Both alterations are ineffectual, because gdaivew does 
not mean what it is wanted to mean. The real signification of 
gaivew én is easy to know, for the phrase is twice, if not thrice, 
elsewhere employed by Sophocles: Ant. 621 eros réparrat, 
O. t. 525 rotmos 8’ (rot mpdad’ L) épavbn, 848 as gavév ye rovtros 
it means to a saying. But the Aaumpa the 
praises of Athens, are already uttered: the question is, will they 
be made good. Accordingly, the editors for the most part 
explain gaivew as rata facere, and refer with Hermann to Trach. 
239 cixraia daivwv, where, however, gaivev, as in Hom. o 26, is 
simply sopoivey and the phrase signifies making votive oblation. 
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Prof. Jebb, on the other hand, refusing to confer a new meaning 
on bestows one instead on Aapmpa enn: ‘gaivew ra Aapmpa 
= haivew ras dperas d:’ ds éraweiobe’: but in lieu of essaying to prove 
this equation, he quotes a parallel to the phrase gaivew dperds, 
which is hardly what we ask for. 

If we accept the whole of Nauck’s conjecture, viv ody ra Nappa 
ravra 8) Kpaive éxn, sense is restored; but the following comes a 
trifle nearer the text: 


vivo 6p0a dapmpa Set paivery ern. 


now it behooves thee to show that this pratse is true. For gaivew 
see O. t. 852 Sq. mor’, Svak, rév ye Aaiov pédvov | havei dtxuiws 
for dp6a Ant. 1178 & rotmos ws ap’ 
Often in uncials the curved line of P bears much the same propor- 
tion to the upright stroke as the volute of an Ionic capital to the 
column which supports it, and it needs care to distinguish the 
letter from |: the change of 6 to r I should guess to be intentional, 
though it sometimes happens by accident. 


755-760. 

od yap kpuTTeav, ov 

4 ~ 4 > 
mpos marpdwv, Oidirous, 
xpuwov, Oedknoas aor cai Séuous podeiv 

Tovs covs marp@ous, Thy diros 
émakia yap* 7 8 otxot méor. 


[Sinn dv, mada Tpodds. 760 


Strike out v. 760. I do not insist on the fact that Corinth, and 
not Thebes, was properly the rpogés of Oedipus: it is enough to 
note the grammatical blunder of o¢8oiro in a passive sense and the 
obviousness of the interpolator’s motive. The sentence # 8’ oixot 
théov looked incomplete at a first glance, though the defect is 
apparent only: the sense is ‘speak Athens fair, for she deserves 
it; but Thebes deserves it more.’ gidas edméy, like yxaipe itself, is 
applicable equally to the courtesies of farewell and of greeting: 
Athens is worthy that Oedipus should speak her friendly at 
parting, Thebes still more worthy that he should greet her fair at 
his return. The meaning is not obscure, but it asked more 
thought than a scribe is commonly willing to expend. As for 
V. 759, it will be retained unaltered by those who can stomach the 
phrase otxot médts; Others may write with Wecklein; others 
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again may prefer a slighter change which the deletion of v. 760 
renders possible, oi 8’ mA¢ov. 


811-815. 


Ol. dmedO’, yap kai mpd ravde, pe 
évOa xpi) vaiew 

KP. papripopat roved’, ob o¢* mpos Trovs didous 
of dvrapeiBer pnyat’, more, — 


OI. ris dy pe ravde era Bia ; 


The traditional interpretation of 813 sq., which descends to us 
from Musgrave and Brunck, I present in Prof. Jebb’s words: 
‘These men—not thee—call I to witness; but, as for the strain of 
thine answer to thy kindred, if ever I take thee ’, But hardly 
an editor outside England has let this go by without signifying 
incredulity. Whether such an aposiopesis be tolerable is a 
question rather for the taste than for the reason, so I set that aside. 
But, to begin with, I must ask what in the world it is that Creon 
calls the men of Colonus to witness, for not a suggestion does the 
context afford. ‘Nempe iniuria se affici’ interpolates Hermann: 
so be it; treat Sophocles like an infant learning to talk, and put 
into his mouth the words he cannot find for himself; but now 8¢, 
as Nauck remarks, ‘stért den Zusammenhang’ by promising a 
transition to a fresh subject, instead of which we find only the 
same thing in another form, ‘but as for your language to me.’ 
But these are small matters beside the bewildering absurdity of 
papripopa rovad’, od oé. ‘ov oé ist sinnlos: denn unmdglich kann 
Oid. selbst zum Zeugen seiner Ungerechtigkeit genommen 
werden,’ Nauck. Had Oedipus even hinted that Creon was 
calling him to witness anything at all? Is it in the category of 
imaginable things that when you are quarrelling with a man you 
should call that man himself to witness how he is behaving? 
Does there exist a notion to which such words correspond? my 
mind frames none. 

I would emend the verses thus ; 


paprupopai cov rovade mpocberovs . 
> er > » ’ 
ot dvrapeiBer , iv o Edw Torte. 


I take these new allies of yours to witness how you answer me, in 
case I ever lay hands on you: that my conduct may be justified. 
If the sentence were oide pdprupes of dvrape(Bee pyar’, fv o 
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moré it would be exactly parallel to Hom. A 338 sqq. ra 8 airad 


pdprupes | mpds te paxdpay mpds te Ovnrav | 


mpos Tov amnvéos, et Tore adre | xpetd eueio yévnrat 
ovydv dpiva | rots AAAs. The difference is that in our passage the 
apodosis is not set out in words, but only suggests itself to the 
mind as a sequel of papripopa, as thus: papripopat rovade <iva pdp- 
rupes o’ moré. Such suppression of an apodosis is 
common enough: see, for instance, Thuc. III 21 eye pev (rd reiyos) 
dio Tovs meptBddovs, mpds te xal ef ris am’ ’AOnvav énior 
‘the circumvallation consisted of two lines, one towards the 
besieged, the other for protection in case of any attack on the 
outside from Athens.’ The sense of the adjective in mpéaéeros 
ditos answers to the verbal mpoorideyat pido: Her. I 69 rév 
ditov mpocbécba, and compare too v. 1332 of this play, ols ay od 
pack’ eivat xpdros: there is allusion to the words of 
Oedipus just above, 811 ép@ yap cai mpo ravde; and he has ravde 
cvupaxyov in his reply 815. Ido not know that mpécderos is thus 
employed elsewhere, and Sophocles may have been the first or 
even the only writer to use it so; but the use itself is no less 
legitimate than his employment, perhaps also for the first time, of 
the cognate zpor6jxn in the same sense at O. t. 38 mpocOnxy Geou, 
schol. cvpBovdy, émxovpig. 8 for 6 is not one of the commonest 
errors, but neither is it uncommon: for the rest, cov rovode and 
rovcd’ ov o¢ are the same letters: I shall guess that their transpo- 
sition arose from the false division o’ od rovade. 


887-890. 


tis mo’ Bon; ti rovpyov; éx rivos pd8ov more 
p’ api Bopdy eoxer evario 
émaratn was Td Tay 


od xdpw dedp’ Kab’ Todds. 


For the odds of 890 Nauck would substitute ¢yoi or else expel 
the verse. The addition of a genitive to the adverbial phrases 
kad’ and pds is, to say the least, not customary, and 
this particular genitive is altogether inappropriate. Running 
does not tire the foot: it tires first the lungs, then the thighs and 
the arms; but a man may run till he drops and never feel the 
least distress in his feet. Walking exerts the muscles of the feet 
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more than running, and even in walking one must go many miles 
to be footsore; but Theseus has never been out of earshot. [| 
think we have here an example of that confusion between a and 
os which Porson illustrates at Eur. Hec. 782, and I would alter 
modds to ré8a. For doow with an accusative see Porson on Eur. 
Or. 1427, where he quotes Soph. Aiax 40 jéev yépa, Eur. Hec. 
1071 émdé€as, and the phrases Batve, mpoBaivw and é¢uBaiva réda, 
as well as the passive docera in v. 1261 of this play. This reading, 
and not the vulgate, is correctly rendered by Prof. Jebb’s trans- 
lation ‘since therefore have I sped hither with more than easeful 
speed of foot.’ 


978-981. 
ovons dpaipov ons p’ avayxatov héyeuw 
oious tax’* od yap ody ovynoopat 


’ ’ 
gov y «is 760 ordpa. 


‘eis 158’ having gone to such lengths of 
impious speech ... dvdctov ordua agrees with 7é8’, depending on 
eis. Since oréya.was familiar to poetry in the sense of dédyos (cp. 
O. T. 426), this version is clearly preferable to taking és 168’ 
separately and dvdc. or. as accus. of respect,’ Jebb. Preferable, 
perhaps, but it is a choice of evils. I demur to the statement 
that oréya was familiar to poetry in the sense of Adyos, and there 
is not the least excuse for interpreting it so in the passage to 
which Prof. Jebb refers, O. t. 426 sq. mpés ravra Kpéovra kab roipov 
orépa | mpomnddkife: ‘os suum uates contumeliae haberi indignatur,’ 
says Ellendt. Liddell and Scott, to be sure, quote, after Stepha- 
nus, several examples, but they are all from Sophocles and all 
false: most of them are correctly explained by Ellendt, so I notice 
only one or two. In O. t. 671 sq. rd yap ob 1d rovd’, 
ordpa | édewdy thy lips are piteous and move compassion in me, not 
his, of course speech would come to the same thing as /zps, but 
Ellendt has no more cause for translating oréyua by loguella in 
that place than in O. t. 426, 706, O. C. 603, Ant. 997, where he 
rightly resists this rendering. The fragment 844, adduced as 
parallel also in the Schneidewin-Nauck edition, 8’ drav tes 


€uhavas ehevpedp | dvdyn, kav xaddv oréua, Means ‘even 
though he carry a specious tongue in his head.’ In O.C. 131 
Sqq- ras ebpdpuov ordua dpovridos igvres, Whatever view you take of 
it, the interpretation which I am combating is quite impossible. 
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‘ordpa iévat prO dowry iéva dicitur,’ says Wunder ; and the required 
meaning is oby iévres davqv! Mr. Jebb, with more regard for the 
sense but some violence to the Greek, renders ‘movingthe lips’; 
I agree with Nauck that iévres is corrupt and a word of opposite 
meaning wanted in its place, say mpiovres: frag. 811 ddgyny dayav 
dddvre mpie ordua. But to come back tov. 981: the interpretation 
Asyov is not more precarious than gratuitous. 


ov yap ovynoopat 


gov y «is avdotoy oropa. 


dvéotov iS vocative, O impious tongue. ordpa is naturally 
preferred to xdpa or Aja or the like, because it was in speech that 
the dvooidrns of Creon displayed itself; just so at 794 we had 1é ody 


adixrat devp’ ordpa. 


1016-1038. 
Gus Adyov" ws of pev eLetpyaopevor 
nueis of maOdvres Eoraper. 
ri Snr apavp@ hort ; 
6800 Kardpxeww Ths éxei, mopmov épe 
a) > ‘ >» 
xopeiv, iv’, pev ev toiad exets 
ras maidas éxdeiEns 
ei eyxpareis hevyovow, ovdev det roveiv’ 
yap of orevdovres, ods ov pn ToTE 
a 
xopas pvydvres erevéwvrat Oeois. 
’ 
kai OnpavO 7 Ta yap 
pty Otxai@ o@ferat. 
’ , 
aAdov e€ets eis ws oe 
’ 
ov doxevoy és roonvd 
ToApuns THs TapecTwons Taviv, 
’ 
add’ btm ot motos dv edpas rade. 
, 
ey bed > 4 
évds 
voeis TL TOUT@Y, TA VUY TE ToL 
Soxei AehéexOat x@rE Tait ; 
’ a 
KP. ovdév od évOad dv épeis enol 
oixor xnueis eladpecO & xp Toeiv. 
OH. ameihe 


What meaning have the words in v. 1028, eds 755” 
(al. rad")? ‘Recte Dindorfius,’ says Wunder, ‘neque quicquam 


i 
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tibi proderunt, quos tecum adduxisti. Tum és rdde est és rd ra 
pH Stxai@ od{ecba.’ These are two eminent scholars, 
but no number of scholars, whatever their eminence, can bring it 
to pass that thou shalt have none other for this purpose should 
mean the same thing as those whom thou hast brought shall avail 
thee nothing. Schneidewin and Jebb translate the Greek correctly, 
though they are obliged to eke it out with supplements of their 
own; ‘auch wirst du nicht einen andern als Beistand haben fir 
diesen Zweck (das xrnpara, die Behaltung der Madchen in 
Gewalt),’ Schneidewin ; ‘and you will not have another (to aid 
you) with a view to this (i. e. to the removal of the captives),’ 
Jebb. But the words are false. Creon did have others to aid 
him. He had his guards, in whose custody the captives at that 
instant were, and who afterwards fought a pitched battle for him 
during the performance of the next stasimon. Now we see what 
forced Dindorf and Wunder to their mistranslation: the sentence 
gives no right sense unless it is mistranslated. Nor does Prof. 
Jebb render it any the more endurable by pointing out, what is 
indisputably true, that in the following verses down to 1033 
Theseus declares his suspicion that Creon has an accomplice’ at 
Athens. If the words ‘you will not have another (to aid you) 
with a view to this’ are to mean, as Mr. Jebb apparently desires, 
that Creon will not have the aid of this Athenian accomplice, they 
must be further eked out by asecond parenthesis such as ‘(except 
your guards).’ And, now that the sense has been thus augmented 
by the eleemosynary contributions of the charitable, what triviality 
is this, to tell Creon that in his attempt at ‘the removal of the 
captives’ or ‘die Behaltung der Madchen in Gewalt,’ he will not 
have the aid of this one additional friend. He has his guards: 
one man more or less will not affect the issue. 1 do not wonder, 
then, that Nauck should say ‘xot« #dov uerba corrupta,’ though 
we shall presently find that the fault is not in cot dXov. 

Six lines more and I am arrested again. You have an abettor 
in Athens, says Theseus: this 1 must look to, and not let a single 


1Mr. Jebb says accomplices ; but though the singular number éo@ 6rw cannot 
be pressed, the évd¢ gwrd¢ of 1033 shows that Theseus contemplates the exist- 
ence of asingle accomplice only. Let it be remarked that évd¢ gwrd¢g must 
mean one private Athenian citizen and cannot signify Creon, or it constitutes 
no antithesis to té/v, The worsting of Athens by Creon (or of Thebes by 
Theseus) is not the worsting of a city by one man, but of one city by another 
city. Theseus says that he cannot suffer the public will to be thwarted by a 


private counterplot. 
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traitor defeat the common will; voeis tt rovrar do you recognize 
this? Recognize it! what does it, what can it matter, whether 
Creon recognizes or fails to recognize that Theseus must take 
these steps? Mr. Jebb wrongly translates ‘dost thou take my 
drift’: the meaning of voeis is fixed by the alternative 4 pdrny... 
Soxei AehéxOar: it signifies Perceive, recognize as true. And what 
is there is common between this alleged necessity for investigations 
at Athens and ra rére Gre ravra ‘the remonstrances 
and menaces of the Chorus, 829 ff.’ (Jebb), that Theseus proceeds 
‘or do you think my views on domestic polity as empty as you 
thought the remonstrances addressed to you when you were 
carrying off the girls?’ No; the question voeis rt rovrwy can only 
follow on the utterance of some ethical proposition bearing on 
Creon’s act; such, for instance, as ra déA@ py odxt 
oo erat. 

And so it did. Since neither voeis rt rovrwy addov 
eis 768’ is permitted to yield sense by the context in which it stands, 
I propose to find a new context for each by transposing the six 
verses 1028-1033 from their present seat to another. 


KP. ti duavp® dort mpoordocets 
OH. 6800 xardpyew ris éxei. IOIQ 
GAXov cis ws oe 1028 
ov od’ doxevor és 
od wy edpas rade. 
Set aOpnoat, pndé ryvde thy modu 
évos hords 
xepeiv, iv, ef ev 
ca A > > le 
Tas nuiv, avros exdeEns 
ei eyxpareis hevyovow, ovdev det roveiv 
A e A > 
yap oi orevdovres, ods ov py Tore 
xXepas erevEwrtat Oeois. 
’ 
GAN yrahs as, éxav éxet 
kai a’ Onpavd’ Ta yap 
’ 
T® py Otkatm ovyi og erat. 1027 
voeis TL TOUT@Y, Ta viv Té 1034 


Soxet yore ; 


‘What do you bid a helpless man to do?’ ‘To lead the way 
yonder. And to escort you on your road you shall have me and 
no one else; no one else, I say, for sure I am that there was some 
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one here on’whom you counted when you went to these lengths.’ 
Instead of the Athenian accomplice whom Creon might expect to 
conduct him through Athenian territory, he shall have only The- 
seus for his escort. Then yapeiv in 1020 is infinitive for imperative ; 
SO 481 mpoogpépew, 484 490 Ant. 151 1143 
poreiv, O. t. 462 (El. 9, Phil. 1411) ghdoxew, 1466 pércoOa, Phil. 57 
A€yew, 1080 dppacba. Lastly, at 1034 the words voeis rovrwy ‘dost 
thou apprehend this truth?’ come just where they should. I 
declare, when I look at the new face this speech has now put on, 
I can hardly refrain from unbecoming exclamations of delight. 
The transposition adopted is not the only way to achieve the 
prime end of bringing 1028 into juxtaposition with ro1g, and 1034 
with 1027; the verses might be arranged 1018, 1020-1024, 10109, 
1028-1033, 1025-1027, 1034 sqq.; but the method I have chosen 
is simpler and seems generally preferable. In 1021 I have accepted 
Elmsley’s slight but very uncertain alteration, jyiv for jpav, though 
I think G. H. Mueller’s airés really more probable, 
and I have also conjectured ra raid’ ’A@nvav, the genitive depending 
On réroot: see Aiax 437 sq., O. t. 1134 (where I would read rois 
K. réros, adopting Mr. Margoliouth’s admirable correction of 1136), 
Aesch. Pers. 447. For éyxpareis in 1022 I should much prefer 
ovyxpareis: I would makea similar change in Eur. frag. 166, reading 
TO pa@pov tov marpds vdonp’ én" | yap ovrws ot K civat 
kakds (ék... xaxovs MSS, xaxés Wagner). 

In v. 1036 Prof. Jebb retains the MS reading which most critics 
now think corrupt; ‘nam sensus non éy sed én flagitat,’ says 
Wecklein. ‘But,’ says Mr. Jebb, ‘the vulgate is right. ‘“ While 
here,” said of Theseus, means “‘since this is your own realm, in 
which you have force at command.”’ This remark shows no 
apprehension of the difficulty. Creon says that he will not object 
to any words uttered in Attica by Theseus. A coherent sequel 
to this would be that, if Theseus utters such words outside Attica, 
Creon will object to them. But neither this nor any coherent 
sequel follows.. There follows, with no sort of pertinence, the 
statement that Creon, when returned to Thebes, will know how 
to act. Perhaps; but what of that? His attitude towards the 
words uttered by Theseus will still remain unchanged; for he 
has made the general statement that he will object to none of 
them. What, then, is the meaning of dé? What is the connexion, 
or what the opposition, between the two predications linked by 
this particle? It is such as we find in the verse of a modern poet: 
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‘A fool is bent upon a twig, du¢ wise men dread a bandit.’ The 
statement that Creon, when returned to Thebes, will know how to 
act, would follow coherently upon the statement that his freedom 
of action is hampered while he, Creon, stands on Attic soil; and 
this is what Wecklein means by saying ‘sensus non dé» sed dvr 
flagitat.’ 

Therefore Blaydes conjectures ¢,6dd’ dvr’ épeis éué: Wecklein 
and Tyrrell, Pflueg] having already proposed peymrds év6dd’ dv épeis, 
confine themselves to a change of fascinating simplicity, &r for dv, 
i. €. od epeis peumrov évOdde; and they well defend the 
hyperbaton. What discontents me with these emendations is the 
xmueis Of 1037. ‘Here I shall object to nothing you say, but at 
home I shall know how to act,’ & roeiv, is thor- 
oughly satisfactory: the contrast is between Creon in Attica and 
the same Creon at Thebes. Introduce yyeis, ‘but at home I foo 
shall know how to act,’ and you disturb this contrast. Or shift 
the point of view: suppose we had been shown the verse oiko: dé 
xnpeis elodpecO & yp) moe and told to guess the sense of the verse 
above it, we should never have guessed éya évdde obdev dv 
ov épeis: we should have guessed something like od peév év rp of 
xpa dewos et. And I believe we should have been right. 

For the wisest words on this passage which I have anywhere 
found are Nauck’s: ‘év6d8’ dv ist im der jetzigen Form der Rede 
unpassend.’ The question is whether the fault lies with év6ad’ dv 
or with the context. Now, if one scans the words to consider 
which look sound and which corrupt, surely what first catches the 
eye is the exact correspondence between od... dv and oikot 
. +. xnpeis: here, I say to myself, is a relic of the sentence’s pristine 
form showing the lines on which to reconstruct it: the comparison 
is between Theseus at his home and Creon at his. Looking 
round for the seat of corruption, one observes that what most 
obscures this comparison is the emphatic form of the pronoun 
wot distracting attention from ov; this, then, should be altered, 
and as little as possible beside. I write 


” , 
ovdey ov pepmrov evOad dv aipets pevos* 


i. €. you are a terrible fighting-cock on your own dunghill; but I 
too, when my foot is on my native heath, shall know how to bear 
myself with proper spirit. I rely much on the closely parallel 
phrase of Aiax 1066 raira pyndév pévos: for 
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the adverbial otdéy with peumrdy see too Eur. Jon. 1519 kai ra yévos 
ovdéy pepmrov The words pévos Mean 
a rage nowise to be sneered at, that is, formidable. The use of 
the verb from which this use of the adjective springs is found in 
Aesch. frag. 199, I Sqq. féets eis drdpBnrov orpardy* ob 
paxns, odd’ ol8a, Oovpds wep dv, | man of war though you 
are, you will find the fighting no laughing matter: the adjective 
itself is thus used at Plat. legg. 716 B in a context which explains 
the meaning clearly: the lawless man imocyay ripwpiay ob peprriy 
éavréy re Kai oixov kai médw apdnv avdoratov éeménoe, 2 punishment 
not to be made light of. The Medea of Euripides plays on the 
two senses of the word when at v. 958 of the play she says con- 
cerning the envenomed gifts otros dépa pepmra the 
scholiast rightly observes rotro ri Evvoray, pév, iy 6 
"Idowv éxdéxerat, Ort amdBAnta aity ra BHpa, érépuy 8é, 
hv kpurret, avri tov ov yehdoet Spor ws abevés, yap adriy. 
The corruption came to pass, I should suppose, through the loss 
of the final s at the margin and the rearrangement of pévo as éydv; 
though other ways are also conceivable. 


1132-1136. 
kairo ti hava; mas dv Gos yeyws 
Ovyeiv avdpds, Tis Er 
Evvotkos ; ovK Eywyé oe, 
ovd’ ody Trois yap Bporay 1135 


pdvots oidy Te rade. 


Prof. Jebb writes ‘8poray is changed by Nauck to xaxév, and by 
Dindorf to éuey (‘my affairs’), on the ground that éumeipos needs 
definition. But if the preceding words leave any need for such 
definition, it is supplied in the next v. by cvvrahaurapeiv rade.’ This 
understates the offence by one half. True it is that éume/pos wants 
defining by an objective genitive, expressed or understood, because, 
in default of such a genitive, it means skz/fu/ and makes nonsense ; 
and I with Nauck regard as impracticable the artifice of supplying 
ravde from below, which commends itself to Mr. Jebb. The 
absence of an objective genitive is half the depravity of the 
vulgate: the other half is the presence of Spordy in that genitive’s 
stead. Bporay, you will notice, is quite useless: take it away and 
the passage means what it meant before: no reason can be 
invented why Sophocles should add it except to complete the 
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trimeter. Imagine him now, when éymeipos cried for a defining 
genitive,and the last foot of the senarius lay empty for the defining 
genitive’s reception, imagine him not merely refusing it but prof- 
fering in its place a genitive which does not define nor perform 
any office whatsoever except to ensnare the reader in the momen- 
tary delusion that the phrase before him has its natural meaning, 
those who know men. Is such writing reconcilable with perfect 
soundness of intellect? Great wits to madness nearly are allied, 
but not to fatuity. 
Instead of éuav or xaxav I would put forward this conjecture: 


Trois Bpotav 


er , 
pdvots oldv Te rade. 


In the progress of error I should impute yaperapas to accident 
and the rest to design. 


1201-1205. 
’ 

GAX nply yap od Kadov 

, 29? ? 
dixata mpoayxpy adrov pev 

, ’ > 
macxew, tmabdvra ericracba rive. 
réxvov, Bapetay ndoviy wKare pe 


’ 
héyortes’ odv ipiv pidrov. 


‘Bapeiay wxaré pe Singulari breuitate dictum hoc sensu: 
pe vikny Bapeiay épol, duiv’: singular indeed. ‘Grievous 
(for me) is the gratification (to yourselves) in regard to which ye 
prevail over me by your words... dor is a bold acc. of respect 
with wxare, suggested by the constr. with a cognate acc., vixny 
wxare, Since the pleasure is secured by the victory’: very bold. 
The plain meaning of the words is not this but ‘ye conquer me by 
mentioning a calamitous self-gratification,’ i. e. the indulgence of 
Oedipus’ angry temper, to which Antigone attributes his misfort- 
unes. But I have little doubt that what Sophocles wrote was the 
much simpler and apter Bapeiay mn porn, in support of which I 
quote the words of Antigone to which reference is made, 1195 
Sqq. od 8 eis exeiva, Ta viv, | matp@a Kai pntpda mHpad’ 


dmabes* | xdv xeiva 013’ éyd, Kaxow | reXeuTHY os Kaki) 


mpooyiyverat. | yap odyi Bata | trav cov 
tnt®pevos. Oedipus answers ‘Child, ye vanquish me by the heavy 
affliction ye recall; so, then, have it as ye will.’ ‘8’ ody: cp. Ai. 
II5 od 8’ obv...| xpa xetpi, well, then (if thou must)’: this is Prof. 
Jebb’s reference, which I gratefully accept, though with some 
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perplexity as to his motive in giving it, since he himself translates 
3 ody ‘however.’ The corruption may have arisen from the loss, 
here as at 360, of TT beside H. I present the conservative garrison 
with the defensive argument that Antigone only, and not Theseus 
also, had in fact made mention of the wnyovy or mjyara. 


1249-1253. 
kal pny 65 ws 6 E€vos 
> bed , 8 
avdpav ye podvos, ® matep, dt supatos 
dortaxti Saxpvov ddouropei. 
Ol. tis ovros; AN. dvmep kai madat 


yroun, wapeote Sedpo Tloduveixns dde. 


‘Genetiuus dvdpav ab potvos, quod pro povedeis dictum sit, pendere 
creditur. Quod Graecis lectoribus non facile erat in mentem 
uenturum,’ Dindorf. The obvious sense of the words is ‘he and 
none other,’ but ye then means nothing. The sense ‘having no 
man with him,’ as Dindorf says, is not obvious; and ye, if it has a 
meaning, then means that he has women or children or some 
other escort with him, of which we hear nothing in the sequel. 
Hence scholars have conjectured dy8pav epnuos OF povwbeis 
or dix’ éAwv. I do but transpose a couplet and add one letter at 
the end of a line: 


AN. 65” ds gotxer, 6 Eévos— 1249 
OI. tis odros; AN. dvmep madat 1252 
yroun, mapeote Sedpo. OF. ToAvveixns ; 1253 
AN. dvdpav ye podvos, & matep* Suparos 1250 
dotaxti Saxpvoy &d’ ddouropei. 


dvdpav ye povvos yes, he and none other, the common use of ye in 
confirmatory answers. I am shy of praising my own handiwork, 
but if it were a scribe of the eleventh century, and not I, who had 
written the verses thus, I would point out, or rather the editors 
would have saved me the trouble by pointing out already, the 
dramatic merit of this broken dialogue. 


1354-1359- 
és y , kaxtore, oxnmtpa Kai Opdvous 
a viv 6 ods Evvatpos ev OnBats 

Tov avTos avTov Tarépa amndacas 
KaOnkas Kat orods ravras popeir, 

ds viv daxpiets or ev 


> @ B B ‘ @ > 
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Of év mévw xaxav Prof. Jebb offers only a half-hearted defence 
which will not bear scrutiny. ‘advo... xaxav = modumdvots Kaxois, 
the gen. being added to define wéym more closely. Since sévos 
was a word of such general meaning, the phrase, though unusual, 
seems defensible. Cp. such phrases as dugoicrwv mévev | G6’ (Ph. 
508), mévev | Aarpevpar’ (Tr. 356), deOX’ dydvev (ib. 506).’ Well, to 
begin with, however general the meaning of mévos may be, the 
meaning of xaxd is more general still, and xaxéy, therefore, is a 
singularly useless word for defining zév@ more closely. Secondly, 
by way of defending a phrase in which the meaning of sévos is 
said to be so general that it wants another word to define it more 
closely, it is rather injudicious to quote two phrases in which the 
meaning of zévos is so little general that it is used to define more 
closely the meaning of another word. 

Reiske would alter to Martin to Bergk to 
the first alone procures good sense, and it has no plausibility. 
Mr. Wecklein’s conjecture ér’ év caxav | rabra rvyxdvets 
dwvig exhibits vividly the distress, the in which that 
accomplished critic is plunged. Mr. Tournier proposes dxwy for 
kaxay ; this is the easiest of changes, and if doy stood in the MSS 
it would be zealously defended by those who now defend xaxév. 
Critics who study to think as the ancients thought would object 
that doy imports a notion irrelevant to the speaker’s theme. 
That Polynices could not help his plight is true, but not to the 
purpose; and the classics, unlike the moderns, are careful to 
eschew such details as divert attention from the main concern. 
It would not be much use to urge these considerations if dav were 
the MS reading, but since it is only a conjecture, they will 
probably be entertained. I believe the true text is this: 

or’ 
BeBynkas rvyxdveis to wy 
has nothing to do with nor rvyxdves with BeBnxas: the 
words rvyydveis mean eadem sortiris atque ego: see El. 
532 was mistaken for KN and then 
expanded to KAK@N. The same error has come to pass at 
Aesch. sept. 945, where Weil restores mixpés 8€ xpnudrov icos darnras 


1472-1474. 
Ol. & maides, Feet rad" em’ avdpi 
Biov rede, KovKéer’ Ear’ 


Tas otvba; TO O€ Exets ; 
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So L, quinarius pro senario: most other MSS complete the 
trimeter by inserting rodre, some before 7@ dé, some after. Her- 
mann pointed out the fact, which his successors neglect to notice, 
that Suidas has roiro cupBadov TO, TE TOTO Kpives, 
TEKUNPL® voTas Kai Groyagduevos in a place where the 
alphabetical order shows that 7@ 8¢€ rodro xr. was his original 
reading. This agreement of Suidas with sundry of our MSS 
might seem to render the vulgate ro rotro Secure 
in spite of L. 

But it is to be remembered that L is probably older than 
Suidas. These phenomena havea parallel in Ant. 1037. Some 
of our MSS read épmodare mpds Sdpdewv | #exrpov, and so does 
Eustathius twice over, pp. 368 30, 1483 27. But neither rév #rex- 
tpov NOF mpés Sapdeav Can possibly be imputed to Sophocles. L 
offers ra mpoodpdewy, whence Mr. Blaydes elicits Sdpdewr: this 
excellent emendation we all accept, undeterred by the consent of 
other MSS with Eustathius. Here too, in spite of Suidas, L must 
be considered. For, in the first place, there is no apparent reason 
why rotro should disappear. Secondly, one of the tokens which 
oftenest enable us to expel from a classical text a word which has 
no business there is that the MSS which combine to offer it will 
disagree in placing it. Here this token is present: half the MSS 
which have rovro place it after ofs@a, half after ra d¢: the best MS 
omits it: away with it, say I, for a metrical correction. 

Dindorf adds marep at the end of the verse, which he assigns, 
perhaps rightly, to Antigone. I would suppose an easier loss. 
n is confused with v and a with 8 more times than can be told; no 
wonder, then, if cuu8 absorbed 


mas oicba ; <ojpa> Eyxets ; 


by what means hast thou interpreted the sign? the thunders and 
lightnings, to wit: 1511 Sq. avroi Geol ayyéAXovai por | Yevddorres 
onudtwr To which passage we will next proceed. 


1510-1515. 

To Tov pdpov Texpunpia ; 

> ‘ , , 
abroi Geol knpuxes ayyéAXovei por 
Wevdovres ovdev 

eitras, yepate, Snrovabat rade ; 
ai Bpovrai dtaredeis ta Te 


oTpewarta xetpos THs 


OH. 
Ol. 
| OH. 
| Ol. 
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The nominatives Bpovrai and éAn are anacoluthic, but the passage 
is not to be deemed corrupt on that account: see O. t. 740 sqq. 
rov Adtoy | riv’ érvxe, pate, riva 8’ éxwv; | 10. péyas, 
Nevxavbes kapa, O. C. 1500 8qq. ris ad map’ Kowds nyeirat 
krumos} ... pn tis Ards Kepavvds tis duBpia | émippdéaca; I 
quote these passages to show that no such alteration as Reiske’s 
dyAover for ai roddai is demanded by grammar. Inferior MSS and 
most editors read ai rodAd: 1 prefer the text of L. It contains a 
false quantity, true; but there are worse things on earth than 
false quantities, and the vulgate reading of this verse is one of 
them. The unusual order of words for ai moda diaredeis Bpovrai is 
successfully defended by Prof. Jebb. But a verse in which zod\d 
comes twice over—first as an adverb meaning very and then as an 
adjective meaning many—is a verse which I, who am not one of 
the world’s greatest poets, should be ashamed to set my name to; 
and to find Mr. Jebb saying ‘the reiterated woddd is effective’ would 
be astounding if one had not often observed that a conservative 
critic writing for a conservative public is apt to grow careless how 
he defends a text which most of his readers are willing and even 
eager to accept without any defence at all. However, I put this 
question by and content myself with pointing out the simple fact 
that diaredeis is not Greek. Setvoi, roAAa poxOnpds, 
papot, 7éAX’ déxov, Mr. Jebb’s examples, are all correct and all inap- 
posite. Cleverness, misery, folly, reluctance, are conceptions 
admitting the notion of more and less; and a man can be clever, 
miserable, foolish, or reluctant, in the positive, the comparative, 
or the superlative degree. But either a thing is d:aredés or it is 
not Siaredds, and when a thing is dareAés no other thing can be 
more é:ared\és than it: there are no degrees of the quality; and 
dcareAns is no more Greek than multum perpetuus is Latin. 
When Mr. Jebb translates ‘the long-continued thunderings’ he is © 
deceived by an idolon fori residing in the English word continued. 
Long-continued means long-protracted; but darekjs does not 
mean protracted: it means uninterrupted, and modda dtaredeis Would 
mean very much uninterrupted. Which being ridiculous, I 
propose this substitute: 


Atai re Bpovrai dtaredeis Ta Te 


xetpos THs avixnrou BéAn. 


See 95 tw’ aédas, 1460 Sq. Atds mrepwrds p’ abrir’ 
| Bpovr) “Atdnv, 1502 Ards xepavvds. Let the TAI of 
AIAITAI be absorbed by the IAI, and then Al of AIAI by the 
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Al, ai Bpovrai remains, and some one inserts roAdai, suggested by 
the woddd at the end of the verse. 

In 1515 I have altered or to , orpéyavra to mpéavra which shone 
forth: for the form see Plut. Charm. 158 C. orpépavra is not 
defended: the vulgate is, or was till lately, Pierson’s orpdwavra, to 
which it is objected that the Attic form is dorpdérro and that orpdrre 
occurs no earlier than Apollonius Rhodius. ‘In cases of this 
kind,’ pleads Mr. Jebb, ‘we should always recollect how incom- 
plete is our knowledge of the classical Attic vocabulary, and allow 
for the likelihood that the learned Alexandrian poets had earlier 
warrant for this or that word which, as it happens, we cannot trace 
above them. With and orparra, Cp. and oreporn, 
and omaipw, aorapis and gradis, dorayvs and ordyvs, and 
many other instances in which the longer form and the shorter 
both belong to the classical age.’ This is ignoratio elenchi: we 
are not concerned with the classical age, but with the dialogue of 
Attic tragedy. The classical age extends from Homer to Demos- 
thenes, and includes Herodotus and Pindar; and even when we 
know a word to have been used in the classical age, we do not on 
that account admit it into tragic senarii. orpaxrw we do not know 
to have been so used; only we are encouraged by Mr. Jebb to 
hope that it was, because it would be unlucky for Pierson’s con- 
jecture if it were not. Mr. Jebb’s examples are unhappily chosen: 
as for dorepory and orepomy, neither of them is Attic; dozaipe is 
Attic, but ozaipw is not; there is no evidence that doragis and 
orapis are both Attic; ordyvs is Attic, but the only ground for 
thinking dorayvs SO appears to be the grammarian at anecd. Bekk., 
Pp. 453 27, who supports his statement by a quotation from the 
illustrious Athenian poet Homer. orpawavra therefore being 
highly improbable, some recent editors adopt Forster’s cxjarra, 
which has much less palaeographical likelihood. Mr. Jebb further 
remarks, with some truth, that ‘the thought is of the lightning- 
flash breaking forth as a sign in the sky (gdéye, 1466), rather than 
of its descent on earth.’ On the other side Nauck observes with 
equal justice that ‘8éAos oxjwav dem Sprachgebrauch besser ent- 
spricht als Bé\os dorpayay.’ It will be seen that mpéyavra escapes 
both these objections. 


1744-1747- 
AN. ypéyos €xet. XO. kai mapos émeixer. 
AN. pév amopa, tore 
XO. péy’ dpa méayos éhaxerny Tt. 
AN.  aiai, rot pévoper, & Zed; 
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Prof. Jebb thinks that ‘zédayos, without xaxdv, or the like, is 
excused by the familiarity of this metaphor in Greek.’ This I do 
not concede; but it is here superfluous to discuss the question, 
because even the presence of xaxay, or the like, would not redeem 
so incongruous an expression as méAayos A\ayxavo. The metaphor 
mékayos xaxav, aS Mr. Jebb says, is familiar, but it is familiar in 
another guise than this: Aesch. Pers. 433 sq. xaxav 8) méAayos 
tppwyev péya | Iépoas, Supp. 470 Sq. 8 GBvocov méAayos ov par’ 
edropov | BEBnkKa, xovSapod At Kaxdv, Eur. Hipp. 822 sqq. 
xaxav 8, & rddas, méAayos elaopw | rocovrov Sore pymor éexvetoar mary, 
H. f. 1087 sq. ri raid’ #yOnpas | rév cov, wéXayos 
és #yayes; Men. arreph. 1 5 sq. | méXayos 
éuBareis yap mpayparav : SO toO méAayos mAovrov, Pind. ap. Athen. XI 
782 D reddye 5’ év rodvxpicoto mrovrov | raves (fort. icov) véoperv 
yevd} mpos adxrav. Small warrant here for the phrase you have 
gotten a great sea/ Aeschylus at sept. 690 sq. writes iro kar’ 
odpoy Kipa Kexvrod Aaxdv | orvynbév wav rd Aaiov yévos, i. With 
hell for its portion to dwell in, and so Homer 0 190 édaxov modujy 
Ga vaépev aici, but that is not to the purpose. This verse of 
Sophocles I would emend 


pey apa wévOos édaxerny Tt. 


Sophocles has rév6os Aayxdvo at frag. 598 1 and péya mévOos at Aiax 
616: the latter occurs also at Aesch. cho. 300 and seven times 
over in Homer. The eday of the corrupt reading may be an 
anticipation of the following «day; but I incline rather to derive 


médayos from 
AAT OC 


TTENSOC 


i.e. the gloss é\yos mistaken for a correction of -vOos to -Aayos. I 
do not find révOos explained by dyos either in Hesychius, who has 
mévOos* ovpdopa, Opivos, Ninn, Or in the Byzantine lexicons; nor in 
the tragic scholia have I met anything nearer than Eur. Hipp. 138 
kpurr@ mévOec* avtt imd ths adynddvos kal ths vdcov THs KpuTTis. 
But the possibility of such a gloss may be shown as follows. 
Hesychius has éAyos* mévos, révos. At first you might think that 
mévOos is not likely to be explained by dAyos when dyos is explained 
by mév6os. But observe that dyos is also explained by mévos: now 
turn to mévos and you find it explained by dAyos: the article runs 


mévos* ddyos, évépynua ddvvms. Nothing forbids, then, that dyos, a 
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common word in late as in early Greek, should be similarly 
employed as a gloss to zév6os. It is a trifle, yet perhaps worth 
mention, that the verse now tallies precisely, which formerly it 
did not, with the accepted reading of the strophic line 1734 dye pe 
kai tér’ émevaptéov. 


A. E. HousMAN. 


Lonnon, February, 1892. 


II—VERBALS IN -tos: IN SOPHOCLES. 


INTRODUCTION. 


Comparative philology shows that one of the oldest suffixes 
used by our Indo-European family of languages was -fo or -¢a. 
This ending could be either primary or secondary. As a primary 
ending it was very commonly used in forming participles and the 
like from verbs. In Sanskrit we find the ending -/a side by side 
with -za, forming the so-called ‘perfect passive participle’; simi- 
larly in Latin the ending -¢uzs is used. In Greek these forms are 
no longer participles, but—a fact which makes their nature more 
complicated and hence more interesting—‘verbal adjectives,’ in 
some of which we see the participial nature still asserting itself 
through the ¢ime-force of the verbal; in others the verb-nature 
has so far died out that the verbal is quite timeless. It is just this 
time-force of the verbals which will form the basis of the three 
classes into which we shall divide the examples to be cited, viz. 
Ist. those referring to past time (prior act), 2d. those referring to 
present time (contemporaneous act), 3d. those referring to future 
time (subsequent act). Not alone the ¢ense, but also the voice, 
and even the mood, of the verb we shall see to be reflected in the 
verbal. It is established that the Jasszve, neuter and middle voices 
are seen in these verbals. As to the active (i. e. transitive) voice 
we shali attempt to speak more fully below: suffice it to say that 
this use is foreign to the language of Aischylos. The neuter force 
of the verbal arises either out of the neuter or the middle voice of 
the verb from which the verbal is derived. As to the mood, the 
verbal is quite parallel with the verb, exhibiting forms stating a 
fact (cf. the indicative), as well as those expressing a mere ossi- 
bility or wish (cf. optative and subjunctive). It is the verbals in 
réos which denote what ought to or should take place (cf. impera- 


‘The following notes on the Sophoclean use of the adiectiva verbalia consti- 
tute a second paper on the subject of the use of the Verbals in the Tragedians : 
the first was entitled “‘ De Adiectivorum Verbalium -to¢ terminatione insignium 
usu Aeschyleo,” diss. inaug. Leipzig,1889. This second introduction, though 
nat radically different from that on pp. I-3 of the first paper, is here inserted 
for patent reasons. 
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tive). There are something over 4oo different formations in 
Sophocles, ending in -ros, which are, with more or less probability, 
derived by different authorities from verbs: less than a hundred 
of these are szmp/icia, the rest being syntheta and parasyntheta. 
These Sophocles has used in the Jassive sense something less 
than 220 times, modal about 150 times, meufey 60 times; active- 
transitive, more or less seriously doubtful, are some seven cases ; 
inexplicable fragments number about 18, composita possessiva 23, 
nomina 24, of doubtful etymology 24, and textually uncertain 15, 
‘instrumentalia’ 51. These approximately accurate statistics are 
given for what they are worth. Verbal adjectives can be used 
either attributively or predicatively (but cf. Brugmann, Grundriss 
der vergleichenden Grammatik, II, p. 214). Although both the 
merely passive and the modal significations are quite old—both 
being seen in Homer, and indeed some even doubt which is the 
original force of the verbal: in Plato the greater number of these 
verbals shows the moda/ force—yet other circumstances go to show 
that the passive force was, on the whole, the commoner, not only 
in Sophocles, but also, e. g.,in Aischylos ; and in Attic inscriptions 
verbalia in -ros never have the modal force, which is in the 
Homeric language much rarer than the merely passive. As to 
the form of these adjectives: like other adjectives, they can 
appear in the comparative and superlative degrees; cf. xaraparé- 
rarov, O. R. 1344. Three interesting questions concerning the 
form of the verbals present themselves here: 1st. From what part 
of the verb are these verbals formed? 2d. What laws govern 
their accentuation? 3d. What of their mofio? We shall not 
pretend to make a special investigation into each of these points, 
not a one of which has yet been satisfactorily discussed. Con- 
cerning the etymological formation of these adjectives, cf. Gross, 
Specimen disputationis de adiectivis verbalibus in -ros et -reos 
exeuntibus, Marienwerder, 1839, p. 2 ff., and H. Moiszisstzig, 
Quaestiones de adiectivis graecis, quae dicuntur, verbalibus, part 
1, Conitz, 1844, p. 5 ff. Gross shows that by far the majority of 
the verbals in -ros and -réos is derived from the stem of the verb 
as seen in the perfect passive. The second perfect is taken as the 
basis in airéparos: not a few follow the second aorist (active or 
middle), e. domeros, véoptos, avovnros k. T. A. Only one example 
is quoted, rpamnréov, which assumes the aor. II pass. as its stem: 
dmpiaros Carries us back to the first aorist middle, and dddureros, 
dudxeros, duvards and many others are formed on the present stem. 
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Not a few forms follow the analogy of a perfect stem which does 
not exist, but could exist, e. g. amavoros, dei- 
prnotos, evurnotos, xpnoros, Statperos, é€arperds and many others 
are referred to the stem as seen inthe /aor. pass. The future 
stem is seen in oiorés and oicréos and others. From page 7 on 
Gross discusses those many adjectives “quae quum vel ipsa 
supposita tempora nulijam usu frequentatorum temporum habeant 
rationem, omnes leges despernere videntur.” It has zoft been 
proved that the meaning of the adjective has been influenced by 
the particular tense-stem from which the verbal has been derived, 
hence this question does not strictly pertain to the subject under 
discussion. As, however, Greek grammars are so very misleading 
—or else silent—on this point, it should be alluded to in passing. 
More vital for us is the second question—concerning the accentu- 
ation of the forms—with which also the third is connected. 
Grammarians (cf. e. g. Lobeck, Paralipomena grammaticae grae- 
cae, pp. 455-98; Moiszisstzig, |. 1., I, p. 13 ff.) tell us that, as a 
tule, these adjectives, when szmplicia, are oxytoned and have 
three endings (cenrés, cerry, cenrov); when, however, composita 
they have the recessive accent, and only two endings (yadxnAaros, 
xa\xyAarov). But as to the derivatives Chandler is quite in despair : 
“In fact, however” (he says, Greek Accentuation’, §529), “these 
words are in such a state of confusion, that no rule can be 
depended on, and all must be left to observation,” and after citing 
numerous Greek authorities, he cites Lobeck, 1. 1., and closes thus 
($530): “His (Lobeck’s) researches prove that these words have 
been brought into such incredible confusion that it would be quite 
useless to attempt the construction of a more precise rule than 
that given above.” ‘It is clear,” he says, §427, ‘that scribes did 
not know how to write many of these verbals.”’ We shall not 
even tabulate Sophocles’ use of the verbals, in respect to their 
accentuation and motion. Suffice it to say that in Sophocles, as 
in Aischylos, the rule of accentuation is quite rigidly observed, 
that of the mo/zo less strictly. But we must not accept a very 
widespread theory, which invites our belief all the more from 
being supported by such names as Lobeck (cf. Paralipomena, p. 
478) and Gottfried Hermann. We refer to the ‘law’ that para- 
syntheta are oxytoned when modal, but show the recessive accent 
when merely passive; e g. d:adurés = modal : didAvros = passive. 
Now, this rule is not observed with any degree of strictness in the 
older language (cf. George Curtius, Das Verbum’, II, p. 389), and 
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while many adjectives seem to conform to it, yet the rule, as a 
rule, has been given up long since: “and this rule,” says Chand- 
ler, 1. 1., §531, note 2, “holds of very many words, but the excep- 
tions and variations are countless and bewildering.”” We should 
rather derive diadurés from dkadvo, it being accented as a simplex, 
but diddvros from da + Avrds. The following passive parasyntheta 
are oxytoned in Sophocles: amworés (Ai. 1019), éumoAnrés (Phil. 
417), émaxréy (Ai. 1296, Tr. 259), mpoopOeyxrés (Ph. 1067), 
(Ant. 1186), dtatperdy (Trach. 163), émaxrés (O. C. 
1525, Tr.491). Modal parasynthela nol oxytoned are 
(O. C. 1383), éumAnkros (Ai. 1358), drmaporoy (Ant. 388), ¢fa- 
yiora (O. C. 1526). Cf. Westphal, Method. Gramm. der er. 
Sprache, I’, p. 169 ff. Another ‘crux’ in the formation of these 
verbals is the much-talked-of s#gma, which often appears thrust 
in between the stem of the verb and the ending -ros; cf. Wex, ad 
Ant. 29; Reisig, O. C. 1564; Lobeck, Ai. 704; Jebb, Appendix 
to O. R., p. 225; Curtius, Das Verbum’, II, p. 389 ff; M. I., p.9. 
Both the Sanskrit and the Latin participles show not infrequently 
a ‘connecting vowel’ 7 before the ending: in Greek, instead of 
this connecting vowel, the consonant a is often seen between stem 
and ending. Gottfried Hermann suggested the rule that those 
forms without the « were merely passive, while those with the o 
were modal. But even Hermann’s statements of this rule are 
contradictory, or at least inaccurate, for he says (O. R. 362) 
“‘wwords enim notum, yrwords eum, gui potest nosci significat,” while 
in the note to O. C. 1362 we read “xdaurés proprie est de/lelus, 
deinde autem ad exemplum aliorum verbalium, dacrimadidis ; 
kravords autem dacrimandus, i. e. quem convenit defleri”! It was 
of this rule that Moiszisstzig exclaimed (I, p. 9) ‘“Sententia duo- 
bus vel tribus exemplis faulta, sexcentis refutatur, et vir summus 
ipse (= Hermann) in verba sua leviter fortasse effusa profecto 
non iuraret.” Eustathius repeatedly states that there is no differ- 
ence in meaning between yroordy and yrardy, dyvworoy and 
save perhaps that the forms with @ are the later of the two; cf. 
pp. 687, 30 f.; 400, 24 f.; 1450, 62 f.; 384, 4 f. Cf. Suidas s. v. 


céowrat kal ol madatol dvev rod 


roo, kexNespevor, Cf. Walz, Rhet. Graec. pp. 2-3. 
The readings of the manuscripts are little to be trusted, being 
themselves contradictory and unreliable; cf. Wex, Antig. 29, 
where, by a single example, we see how hopelessly confusing the 
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MS authorities are: similarly Reisig,O. C. 1564. That the metre 
influences the poet in the choice or rejection of the sigmatic form 
in not a few instances is not to be denied, as e. g. in the case of a 
penultimate short vowel : if, however, the penult is long, the o, of 
course, does not affect the metrical length of the syllable; and 
even in such cases the usage appears to be entirely arbitrary. 
After reading Lobeck’s note of over nine pages to Ajax, v. 704, 
one feels that it is utter folly to attempt anything more than a 
rehearsal of the numberless difficulties which even a Lobeck met 
in discussing so hopelessly complicated a question. He has 
shown that many cases are simply inexplicable, while others owe 
their ¢ to the presence of this consonant in the perfect or aorist 
passive: where the perfect or aorist forms are themselves variable 
—appearing now with, now without the o—a corresponding vari- 
ableness is to be expected in the verbalia. He even extends the 
examination of this sigma to the zouns formed from these verbs, 
and finds in them also a similar confusion. From Lobeck’s huge 
mass of examples, taken at random from writers in prose and 
poetry of nearly every period of the language, we turn, lastly, to 
the very different, but hardly less complicated, attempt at a solu- 
tion of the problem as given by George Curtius, Das Verbum’, 
II, p. 394 ff. He argues that in not a few cases—he enumerates 
fourteen roots—the seemingly inexplicable sigma is nothing but 
the just representative of a once present final sibilant of the root: 
this sigmatic final then disappeared in the Greek verb, although 
comparative philology shows that it belonged to the root, and it 
now reappears in the verbal: thus are explained e. g. dyevaros 
(St. yeus : Skt. gush), épvords (St. Fepus for Feps, Lat. vers ; verrere), 
dirpearos rpes, Skt. tras), xpeords, and others. Similarly, roots 
with original final dental are to be explained, e. g. Plato’s dvddac- 
ros (¥ Bar). Derivative verbs are more complicated, but dxeorés 
(dvixeoros) seems to go back to an original dxeojouat: SO dréXecror. 
But, after all, the greater number of these inexplicable forms finds 
its explanation “in dem ausgedehnten Austausch zwischen den 
Verben, welche durch Ausstossung des urspriinglich-vorhandenen 
j vor dem thematischen Vocal einen vocalischen Stamm zeigen, 
und denen, in welchen sich vor jenem / ein 8 entwickelt hat, das 
mit diesem zu ¢ wird.” Already in Homer there are ten cases of 
verbs in aw which exhibit parallel forms in aw; similarly, some 
verbs in ew show secondary forms in if, and possibly some in va 
have forms from those in vg. Thus afw may, through ao, go 
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back to *aj, similarly or to *ejo, and to *vjo. Such 
verbs are e. 9. dyapat, dapda, aivew: oo{o Seems to be very compli- 
cated, because its forms have become tangled up with those of a 
verb cio: Homer does not show the questionable g in this verb 
at all, and only once the ¢(céf{ev), where ody is to be written. 
This ¢ arose from 7 especially after the vowel v and the diphthongs 
av, ev, ov; SO @. xavords and xAavortds: ywords May possibly 
carry us back to *yojo. Curtius closes this chapter with a word 
of warning against the temptation to be too exact in accepting or 
rejecting certain of these forms: the tradition of the MSS is often 
worse than a poor guide, the sigma became more and more 
popular with time, and the author doubted if more than such 
beginnings of explanations would ever be made, with any degree 
of certainty. ‘Yet I would suggest,” observes Jebb, p. 225 of the 
Appendix to his edition of Oedipus rex, ‘‘on the other hand, that 
the special attribution of a potential sense to the sigmatic forms 
may have thus much ground. When two forms, such as yards 
and yvworos were both current, regular analogies would quicken 
the sense that yorcs had a participial nature, while yvwords, in 
which the o obscured the analogy, would be felt more as an 


ordinary adjective, and would therefore be used with less strict 
regard to the primary participial force. Thus it might be ordin- 
arily preferred to ywrcs, when ‘knowable’ was to be expressed. 
At the same time, it would always remain an available synonym 


for yrwrds as = ‘known’, 


Those verbals which exhibit the simple passive signification— 
without the modal coloring—will be taken up first. While, natur- 
ally, most of these verbals are derived from active verbs, yet some 
are derived from media, e. g. xpeyacrdés, AwByros, etc. First we 
shall enumerate those verbals in which the ac¢ of the verb is prior 
to the resulting condition as expressed by the verbal itself: such 
cases, then, contain the idea of relatively past action. It is, how- 
ever, not infrequently hard to see if the composita with a privativum 
really do refer to a past act, the negative resulting condition 
oftentimes being separated by so exceedingly narrow a space of 
time from the (negative) act, which could in many cases be said 
rather to accompany than to precede the condition as represented 
in the verbal. And yet such cases have been referred to past 
rather than to present acts. Again, it would have been tedious 
and very unsatisfactory, had the attempt been made to classify 
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strictly all cases in which the adjective was, or seemed to be, used 
proleptically; and yet this is not unimportant, as the modality 
may have arisen out of a sort of prolepsis. The individual 
examples are divided into those in which the adjective is asso- 
ciated (a) with a ferson, (8) with a ¢hing: animals have been 
regarded as things. It has not been proved that the metre has 
in any way influenced the poet in the use of these verbalia in -ros ; 
we shall see, however, that the case is different with those in -réos. 
The following list of dissertations and programs is here appended : 
Dr. Henricus Moiszisstzig, Quaestiones de adiectivis graecis, quae 
dicuntur, verbalibus: the first art (Conitz, 1844) contains a gen- 
eral introduction into the subject; a second part (Conitz, 1853) 
treats of the Platonic use of these adjectives; the third part (1861) 
treats of Demosthenes’ use of the verbals: there are still other 
numbers of these programs, but they are obtained not without the 
greatest difficulty. Gross has two programs: Specimen disputa- 
tionis de adiectivis verbalibus in -ros et -reos exeuntibus, Marien- 
werder, 1839, and Disputationis de adiectivis verbalibus in -ros et 
-reos Exeuntibus specimen alterum, Marienwerder, 1847. Other 
monographs bearing more or less directly on the subject are: 
Joannes Schmidt, De epithetis compositis in tragoedia Graeca 
usurpatis, Berlin, 1865; Kopetsch, De verbalibus in -ros et -reos 
Platonicis, dissertatio, cui intextae sunt breves de Homericis 
adnotationes, Lyck, 1860; Wilh. Holtze, Adversaria semasiolo- 
giae apud poetas graecos usque ad Euripidem, Naumburg a. S., 
1866; Carolus Schambach, Sophocles qua ratione vocabulorum 
significationes mutet atque variet, in two parts, the first a disserta- 
tion (Gottingen, 1867), the latter a program (Nordhausen, 1878) ; 
Arnold Juris, De Sophoclis vocibus singularibus, Halle a. S., 1876; 
Friedrich Slameczka, Uber Eigenthiimlichkeiten im Gebrauche 
der Epitheta bei Sophokles, program, Teschen, 1869; Carolus 
Schindler, De Sophocle verborum inventore, Breslau, 1877. 
Other monographs will be mentioned on occasion. The verses 
are quoted according to Dindorf-Merkel, whose text is taken as 
the basis: the fragments are quoted from the first edition of 
Nauck’s Tragicorum Graecorum Fragmenta: the scholiast is 
cited according to the edition of Papageorg, Teubner, 1888. 
Whenever our reading differs materially from that of the Lauren- 
tianus, this is indicated. 
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VOICE, PASSIVE: TIME, RELATIVELY PAST. 
a) With Persons. 


O. C. 973 dyévynros rér’ Trach. 61 Trach. 
1083 dytpvaordy Schol. ddvvns dmeipacrov, dverov ddvvdv. On 
Hesychius’ definition, roAvyupydoras, cf. Clemm, ‘de alpha inten- 
sivo,” p. 71, 11. O. C. 1120 deAmra (réxva). We follow Her- 
mann, “Sunt qui hos putent accusativos esse absolutos, et deAmra 
pro adverbio positum. Quorum nihil opus.” Schol. ot yap gnow 
trav pnkiva tov Adyoy, <Ta> Téxva 
gavévra eira rov Adyov. Hesychius and Cyrillus define the 
verbal by the ‘more Attic’ (Rutherford, New Phrynichus, p. 26) 
dmpoodéxnrov. Ai. 1177 Ai. 1307 dbdmrovs (ods). 
Ai. 1333 (dvdpa). Ant. 205-6 dOamrov... mpds kuvav 
éSeardv (rodrov), Ant. 697 (airdde\gov). Phil. 351 
4@anrrov. With Hermann, we do not join these words with the 
following od yap “‘Itaque,” says he, “necessario hoc dicere 
putandus est Neoptolemus, se, quoniam nunquam vidisset patrem 
suum, nunc saltem, priusquam sepulcro corpus traderetur, videre 
eum cupivisse.” O. C. 1521 d@cxros (of the speaker 
himself). We consider the verbal passive, as against those (e. g. 
Holtze, p. 6: “proprie; non tangens ducem, quod interpretes 
omnes (?) passive videntur accepisse (intactus a duce)’’), who 
ascribe to it an active force, which &@xros does not have before 
Callimachus. Trach. 417 aixpdd@roy (riv). Trach. 532 aixpa- 
Adrots mac. Ai. 1284 kdxéXevoros HAO evavrios. Tr. 45 
kros péve. Schol. donyos, od pnvvdpevos Sov mor’ by ovdels 
knpurre. dmayyéAkee mov mor’ éorw. Ant. 1027 dxivnros médp. 
dxivnros ¥: dxetrat L, which also gives the variant divyros. Schol. 
dperdberos. Ant. 29 dxAXavrov. dradoy dkAavrov, dkdavrov dradoy, 
The odvveixous véxuv of vs. 26 is here not to be regarded as a thing. 
Ant. 847 V.L. dkdavoros. Ant. 876 dxdav- 
ros... épxopa. V.L. dxdavoros. Other words in the verse are 
suspected by Hermann. Ai. 289 dxAnros 086’... KrnOels. Some, 
finding dkAnros .. . tautological, suspect the reading. 
With Hermann Schiitz (Sophokleische Studien, p. 25), we think 
that, if anything is to be changed, it should be xAnéeis, not a«Anros. 
Trach. 39 dvdorarot (ipeis). We derive the verbal from the 
causal force of dviornu, surgere facio (Steph.) Hesychius defines 
it by xareorpappévovs. Cf. Anec. Bekk., p. 211, 10. O. C. 429 
Fg. 736 Bporav. Phil. 731 
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kamémAnkros ... éye. Antig. 1035 admpaxros elps 
“Poeta,” says Hermann, “quod proprie diceretur, xotdé 
dmpaxros car’ éuov, invertit, dixitque, et ne a vaticiniis qui- 
dem intentatus vobis sum.” Him we follow, with Wex, Scham- 
bach (II, p. 3), Jebb, Campbell, Holtze (p. 6), Kvicala (Beitrage 
zur Kritik und Erklirung des Sophocles, III, p. 83 sq.) and 
others. Ai. 1019 draorés... dmoppipOjoopa. Suidas defines the 
verbal here with exdediwypévos. O.C. 906 drpwroy(rovrov). Trach. 
392 adréxAnros (dvnp). Cf. Joh. Schmidt, p. 35, note 15. Ai. 908 
dpapkros Schol. dgvdraxros, od mepaypévos Kal reretxiopévos 
rois hitos. On the spelling (apapxros vs. dppaxros) cf. Blaydes ad 
loc. O. C. 1702 dgidrnros yap dv ddidrnros). We accept 
Hermann’s ydp dv for the yépev of the L. The scholiast’s Neime rb 
fs is now senseless. Fg. 262 yvwrds ... dp. But the verbal 
may be considered indefinitely present; cf. xAurés. Ai. 211 Sov- 
ptddrwroyr (oe, but cf. Schol.). Ai. 894 SovpiAnmrov... 
Phil. 417 odpmoAnrds Stoighov. Ai. 1296 émaxrdy dvdp’. Trach. 
259 émaxréy (orpariy). Or iS a orpardsathing? Ai. 1386 oim- 
Bpévrnros (orparnyis). Unless conjectures be resorted to, the 
passage can be explained only by taking this to be the only 
passage in extant Greek, in which émpovrdw is used in the sense 
of éuBpovrdw. Clearly the verbal means aéfonitus ‘thunderstruck’ 
(as against Campbell’s moda/ interpretation of it). So the Schol.: 
ovmBpdrrntos| by Cf. Suidas s.v. Ant. 
406 npébn. Ai. 103 kivados. Thus Ajax 
alludes to Ulysses. Adjectives which, like this one, have acquired 
some idiomatic meaning are not infrequently particularly hard to 
trace back from their present meaning to that from which this 
meaning has arisen: sohere. Suidas defines émizpumros by 6 émrpi- 
Biva Stephanus “‘contritus. conteri dignus (!).”” Campbell, 
translating ‘the accursed fox,’ says ‘“‘The verbal, by a sort of 
prolepsis (!), expresses what ought to be.” Taken passively, the 
verbal is stronger, because saying more, than when taken modally. 
Cf. German ‘ein geriebener Kerl.’ O.C. 389 (nrnrév (oe). Ant. 
957 xatddapktos év decuo. On the spelling cf. Jebb, Ant. 241; 
Wecklein, Curae epigraphicae, p. 44 f. Ant. 309 xpepaorol... 
dnoon’ tBpw. We derive the verbal from the transitive meaning 
Of ‘herabhangen lassen’ (Pape). Ant. 1221 
avxévos. O. R. 1263 yvvaix’. Trach. 27 xperov 
(Aéyos). O. R. 19 Nexrol (ot Ai. 1388 AwByrdv airdv. Phil. 
1103 AwBards (eya). O.R. 780 rraorés ds Schol. rpooromm- 
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rés, Gddérptos, vdbos. Trach. 276 wy. Ai. 830 mpdBrAnros 
El. 126 rpddorop (Ayapépvova). El. 1074 mpddoros... 
Phil. 1067 (yernoopa). Schol. rpoodavn- 
Ojvac &&os. Scarcely any one nowadays considers this verbal 
modal. Of this and several other adjectives whose accent 
doubtless misled the ancients, Lobeck says (Paralipp., p. 489): 
“Si vero de Homero res parum explorata videtur, posteriorum 
scripta magnam oxytonorum copiam suppeditant, quae a potentiali 
significatione longe seiuncta sunt.” O. C. 1534 omapréyv dn’ 
dvdpav. Phil. 335 rogeurds (réOvnxev). O.R. 1123 dvnréds (doddos). 


B) With Things. 


Fg. 775 rayévnra (dmavra). ta yévn 7o, Plut. Mor., p. 732 D. 
rayéventa, Valck. rdyévnta, Nauck. O. R. 58. yywrd dyvora. 
Thus the La. And yet Ritter changes the reading to dyvara, on 
the ground that the ancients never used the word dyrros. But 
dyveros is so far from being un-Greek that it is even proved for 
Sophocles’ time. In Pindar, Ol. VI°67, two good MSS give 
dyverov, and in the Frogs of Aristophanes, v. 926 of the two 


traditional readings, @yvara and dyvéra, the latter has long ago 
been rejected by Lobeck (Paralipp., p. 274) and Bergk. Ant. 454 
dypanra... vopma; Ai. 53-54 cvppexra tre... ddacra... dpov- 
pypara. On the construction and punctuation of the words cf. 
Lobeck’s note ad loc. It seems that Attic inscriptions always 
write cipperos (Meisterhans, Grammatik der attischen Inschrif- 
ten’, p. 144, Note 1253 4)). O.C. 249 ddéxnrov xdpw. Ai. 1166 
deipynorov rapov. The verbal is used proleptically. Schol. rév 
éodpevoy rois avOpmmos tapov deipynorov. Ai. 715 adéAmra@v Alas 
peraveyvacbn Schol. dvedmiorey peyddov verxéov. Some 
join the verbal with @upav. We have hesitatingly taken the 
expression é£ déAmray adverbially, although Lobeck doubts if, in 
the earlier period, is used for the usual déAmrov or 
dmpoodoxyrov. In either event the verbal is passive. Trach. 203 
deXmroy dup. Ant. 467 Trach. 686 ddppaxoy 
O.R. 439 aivexra (mdvra). Or is the time of the 
adjective relatively present rather than past? O. R. 384 dopnréy, 
airnréy (fv =dpyyv). O. R. 255-6 Oendarov, dxdbaprov 
(mpa@ypa). Schol. ind eXavvépevov. O.R. 1427 dxddumroy (dyos). 
Trach. 875 modéds. O. C. 1708 &xAavrov (révOos). Fg. 
856 dxparos (ipepos). So the MSS: thus taken the verbal is 
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passive, and the metaphor taken from wine. El. 786 dxparoy 
aa. O.C. 1261 dxrévicros (xdun). But the time of the verbal 
may be a general present. Ant. 107I dxréptorov...véxvy. Ant. 
1207 Ant. 1309 Trach. 
572 dpbidperrov aa. Ant. 1186 dvacmacrod midns. With Wex, 
Bockh and others, we accept Hermann’s explanation of this diff- 
cult adjective ; “ dvaoracrot dictum usitatissima 
figura, pro écre dvacracrév yevéobar... Sed vereor ne nihil aliud 
quam pessuli retractio significetur.” Cf. Lobeck, Paralipp., p. 490. 
Schol. (similarly Triclinius) dvoxepas dvovyopéerns (!). 
Trach, 240 dvdorarov... xapav yuvakav. While dvdoraros is more 
properly used of persons, still its use of things is so plainly shown 
that it is absurd to resort to conjectures, writing e. g. dvagrdrwy to 
agree with yuvaxav. Cf. Bekk., Anec. Graec., p. 211: dvdoraroy 
Thy davotxioas perayayoy. Suidas s. v. 
elpnrat Kal emi médewv kal oixav 1d avacrarov. 
Cf. Soph. Ant. 673: Andocides, xara ’AAxBiddov, 31; Lycophron, 
Alexandra, vs. 770. Ant. 673 dvaordrovs oixovs. Trach. 673 
Fg. 264 dvrimdacroyv vopov. Hesych. 
Fg. 375 avriomacra re mxridos ovyxopdia. But the 
sense of the Fg. is uncertain, and Campbell takes the verbal to 
be an (adverbial) accusative plural. Ant. 980 dvipgevroy yovdy. 
Triclinius observes: déov dé eimeiv, dvupdevrov pytpds, dvipevrov mpds 
ro yovavy eime. Nearly every one is satisfied with this explana- 
tion, and yet Slameczka exclaims (Il. 1., p. 6): “Jedoch passt 
dasjenige, was oben als Hermann’s Bemerkung iiber die Enallage 
angefiihrt wurde, auf unseren Fall-sehr wenig, weil sich bei aller 
Kihnheit doch nicht annehmen lasst, dass die youd selbst dvipdevros 
genannt werden konne. Nauck halt, daher, die Stelle fiir ver- 
derbt” (!). O. C. 19 déécrov mérpov. Phil. 868 oixovpnya. 
Immo, says Hermann, éAmidev amorov est ind ris édmidos amornbér. 
Phil. 467 dmémrov dwémrov opposed to éyyidev). Ant. 44 dmdp- 
pntov (Oarrev op’). Schol. rov dmnyopevpévoy cai xexwAvpévov ind 
tis méAews Todas Oarrev od; Followed by Wex, who attempts to 
prove from the following corrupt verses that the verbal refers to 
opé, although ddppyros seems never to be used with persons. 
With e. g. Matthia (Gr. Gr., §564, p. 1112) we take the verbal to be 
neuter; cf. Hermann’s note ad loc. El. 1017 dmpoodéxnroy ovder. 
Cf. Dobree, Adversaria critica, I, p. 32. Ant. 972 dpardy ékos. 
If this reading be correct, the verbal is passive, though Triclinius’ 
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definition (xarapéoiov) would rather be modal. El. 1012 dppn?r’ 
... puvddgoua. Ellendt’s ‘nefandus dictu’ is certainly not a happy 
translation of the verbal, which is here merely passive, with pro- 
lepsis. Ant. 556 dppyrots ... Adyos. Trach. 687 dprixptoroy 
(uv). Schol. mapavra xypispevov. Fg. 791 domdOnrov 
Onrov xdaivav: avipavrov, Anecd. Bekk., p. 453, 18 O. R. 1231 
atOaiperot (ai SC. mnnovav). O.C. 523 aidaiperoy ovdér. Until 
some very decidedly preferable reading has been suggested, we 
follow the tradition, with which most editors now content them- 
selves. “Auch ai@aiperov ist zweifellos richtig,” says Schiitz 
(boldly), p. 154. Fg. 1022 aiOaipera mavta. Fg. 308 adroxrirovs 
dduovs. Bloomfield, however, derives the verbal (Gloss. in Aesch. 
Prom., vs. 309) not from «rifw, but from *xrio. Fg. 276 
nérpav. The context is lost, and the etymology of the adjective 
—a dn. X\ey.—is uncertain. If, with Passow, we derive it from the 
doubtful verb ¢vAAdo (‘belauben,’ cf. Hippocr. de nat. puer., c. 8), 
it is passive. Or is ita Bahuvrihi? Stephanus says: “ apiddoros 
affertur pro ddvAdos. Sonat autem q. d. infoliatus, i. e. non folia- 
tus.” Fg.638 dydAxevra rpimava. O. R. 396 yvwrdy (ex Oedv Tov). 
Trach. 163 dcatperdy (porpavy). MSS and editors vary as to the 
accentuation of the verbal. There seems, however, to be no 
certain proof that the form d:aiperos existed at all. El. 344 d:dancra 
(vovberjpara). Ant. 346 Schol. rois 
axowios rois eis Sixrvoy Kexioopévois ra dixrva. Ai. 146 
Sopidtnmros (Aeia). Trach. 677 airod Ai. 1302 
éxxptrov... This was, however,a person. Trach. 
12 éXuxrés (Spdxov). But this verbal may contain the idea of a 
universal present; and, again, the dpdxwy is really a person. O. C. 
1671 Fg. 293 évydara Thus we read, 
and thus connect the words in this corrupt passage, whose 
meaning is not made much clearer even by Lobeck’s long note to 
Phrynichus, p. 178. Perhaps the adjective is merely passive : 
“das Hineingetriebene” (Pape). Rutherford, in the Phrynichus 
passage, is compelled to leave the question ‘unsettled.’ O.C. 1525 

émaxtov (dopds). Trach. 491 émaxréy (vdcov). Ai. 730 épvara... 

Ant. 430 O. C. 1707 

(xoiray). With Passow, we derive this verbal (a dm. Aey.?) from 

Fg. 676 éfaiperov... dxovoiav. El. 702 dppudrov. 

Phil. 987 ‘H@atordrevxroy (aédas). O. R. 992 pdvrevpa. 

Ant. 278 rotpyo. Fg. 615 Oenddrovs (vdcous). El. 707 

('AOnvav). O. C. 1472 Oéagaros ...redevr). Schol. 
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Ocomabcioa redevry. The verbal remains passive, whether we 
derive it from ¥ da ‘to speak’ (with e. g. Vanitek, p. 571; cf. 
Lobeck, Rhematikon, p. 128, vs. Curtius, Grundziige’, p. 515) or 
from ¥ oda (cf. Gobel, Lexilogus, I, p. 77). O.C. 969 6écgarov 
(m1). Ant. 1286 caxdyyeAra... dyn. Schol. dyyeAlay éxovra. 
“Dolores,” explains luris, p. 37, ““ex malo nuntio excitati. Schol. 
perperam active: kak... éxovra.” Slameczka, p. 11, would here 
—as frequently elsewhere—resolve the adjective into its com- 
ponent parts, xcaxdyyeAra dyn = dyn xaxijs dyyedias ‘den Jammer einer 
schlimmen Botschaft.’ Better is Schmidt’s ‘mala calamitose 
nuntiata’ (p. 14). The -ayyedra is added merely to give the 
expression that joetic fullness so common in the Tragedians, 
especially in lyric passages. Ant. IOII cadumrijs... myedis. 
Schol. rod kadu@rovens airovs Defining 
it actively, Matthiae (Gram., §220, 2), Brunck ad loc. (“‘xadumrijs, 
id est ris xadurrovons . . . activam hic significationem habet”), 
Hermann, Wex (Ant., v. 392) and others follow the Schol. But 
these editors were misled by two circumstances: the Scholiast 
was merely giving the general sense of the passage, as he 
understood it, not parsing the adjective; furthermore, xadvmrew 
by no means always signifies ‘umhiillen, bedecken,’ cadvmrew twa ; 
but can (already in Homer) mean ‘iiber einen etwas decken,’ 
kadurrew tii re (See examples in Pape, Ebeling, etc.). So here: 
‘fielen aus dem umgewickelten Fette’ (Pape). So Mehlhorn, 
Anacreontea, p. 240: “Ad hoc genus, in quo perversa activae 
significationis derivatio interpretes fefellit, pertinet etiam locus in 
Soph. in Antig. 1o10... Aperte hoc non simpliciter est ¢egere, 
sed circumvolvere aliquid circa aliquid vel superinducere.” So 
Bockh (p. 272): “‘xadvmrjs ist nicht activisch zu fassen, sondern 
ist von der umgehiillten... Umwickelung zu verstehen”: simi- 
larly Stephanus. Ant.1253 cardoyerov (nm). Fg.10 
kuvds. Fg. 365 bpyavov. Trach. 245 xperdv (xrqpua). 
Phil. 1112 ém El. 159 ev 78a. Scarcely 
a word of this passage is free from suspicion. Some want édcvdépa 
for xpurra: others cannot imagine how Suidas and the Schol. came 
to consider dyéwy a participle: the metre is entirely out of shape. 
If anything is certain in this confusion, it seems to be that xpumra is 
here certainly passive, meaning ‘hidden.’ With Haupt, Op. II, 
p- 291, we follow those who join dyéwv as a genitive with xpumra. 
Ant. 1198 cuvoomdpaxroy capa; Ant. 1275 xapdv. 
Schol. riv ped’ tBpews dmwborperny tiv peyddws 
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Variae lectiones Aewmdrnrov, Aagmdrnrov, AGE We follow the 
Laurentianus and Triclinius. The Schol. further adds ri yapav 
Aaé warnoas. Hermann saw that the Schol. was trying to explain 
two readings. Trach. 1261 Ac@oxdAAnrov mpiove’. Variae 
lectiones (cf. Schiitz, p. 446), 
and others. Of this passage—one of the most annoying in 
Sophocles—the Schol. says: dye gyoiv, & ds amd 
xaArvBixod otdnpov mplv ryvde vécov Td weauTis 
ordpa éudpaynvat woavel péaros AiO@ mpds Td 
ordpsoy mapéexova’ AiOwov Kai oxAnpdy xadrwdv émiBadoica. 
But what does oréuov mean here? ‘A bit,’ or ‘the mouth of a 
cave’? The Schol. accepts both meanings! If it means ‘the 
mouth of a cave,’ the verbal means ‘cemented,’ and is, hence, 
passive: or is it a derivative from AoxddAda ‘cement’? Frdpuov 
means, however, in Sophocles, more frequently ‘a bit,’ and so we 
interpret it here. Accepting the ArdoxédAAnros of the MSS, we take 
the verbal to mean ‘set with stones’—whether costly ones as 
ornaments, or sharp ones for cutting more effectually the mouth, 
does not affect the passiveness of the verbal. Welcker’s argu- 
ments (Rh. Mus. II 2, 206; 1834) against our rendering of A:o- 
kédAnros avail nothing, as his results are there all based on the use 
of the adjective in later authors. Ant. 1204 A:@éorp@ror... 
vupdeiov ; Trach. 1069 eidos. Nauck, Merkel, Schiitz (p. 
443) suspect the verse as spurious. Ai. 30 veoppdvra@ fide. Ai. 
828 Ai. 6 veoxdpayd. Schol. vewori xexa- 
paypeva. Phil. 715 oivoxvrov moparos. The question is, what 
relations exist between the elements oivos, yurds and mapa? The 
Schol. cuts the knot by explaining otvov repippacrixas. Schindler 
(p. 62) argues: ‘Nec recusant eandem illam per duplex subie- 
ctum explicationem frequentissima illa cum -yvros, -yoos, -puros 
composita, ut Sophoclis (Ph. 715) oivéyuroy Hua, potus vini infusi, 
vel Euripidea idpéxurot (Cycl. 66), mapa (fr. Nauck, 
884), pavides aivaréppura (Iph. Aul. 1515), alia, quae apud omnes 
poetas passim deprehenduntur similia. In quibus tamen prop- 
terea mihi diffido, quod haud scio an intransitivam vim hic— 
ut saepe alias—contraxerint adiectiva verbalia -yurés, -surds, -xoos, 
substantiva autem, quibuscum colligata illa sunt, dativo intel- 
legenda sint: vino, aqua, sanguine manans.” But yvera does 
not mean ‘to flow.’ Slameczka (p. 10)—and similarly Schmidt 
(p. 20)—explains it as used ‘statt otvov yurod,’ and classes it 
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along with those cases, ‘wo das Epitheton ein Compositum ist, 
an dessen Stelle wir einen Genitiv mit einem Adjectiv erwarten.’ 
Tessing, however, classes this passage with those sets of determi- 
nativa composita, of which he says (p. 67): ‘“Huius generis 
composita ad nomina sua ita adiunguntur, ut posterior compositi 
pars significet actionem, cuius subiectum, quod aiunt, prior pars 
sit. Id autem vocabulum, ad quod refertur compositum, significat, 
quo tempore vel quo loco vel quo instrumento vel qua causa actio 
fiet.’ He argues that Sophocles and Euripides make frequent 
use of such composita. Thus explained, the expression means 
‘wine poured out with a view to, for the purpose of being a rapa.’ 
But we think the oivos stands here merely in the relation of an 
instrumental to yurds, the expression meaning then ‘a drink poured 
out with wine,’ the verbal being passive. Ant. 475 démrév 
(cidnpov). Ant. 1301 6€vOnkKros Bopia mrépvgé. La. 8 
noe Bowia wépé. Schol. dgéeiay AaBotoa ‘‘Parum constat,” 
observes Schindler, p. 13, ‘“‘utrum translate dictum Eurydicam 
denotet ad acrem furorem acutam, an proprie intellegendum sit 
de telo bene acuto, quo sensu Euripides vocem posuit Andr. 1118, 
1150, El. 1159. Aegrotare enim codicum verba invictis argu- 
mentis Hermannus et Schneidewinus effecerunt, etsi, quousque 
corruptela pateat, non satis apparet.” Many other conjectures 
have been suggested: cf. Schiitz, p. 253; Wecklein, Ars Sopho- 
clis emendandi, p. 74. We have hesitatingly adopted Hermann’s 
ingenious conjecture, which accords with the Scholiast. Ant. 1316 
é€uxoxvrov mados. With Stephanus (‘acuta voce deploratus’), 
Bockh (‘tiefbejammert’), Schindler (p. 13), Juris (p. 38), Tessing 
(p. 46) and others, we consider the verbal to be merely Jasszve. 
Trach, 661 rayxpior@ (ras webovs). A corrupt passage. Schol. 


7d TvyKEeKpapevos Kal dppooOels tH Tod Onpds. Her- 
mann argues; ‘‘Constructio est ovyxpadeis mpopdoe Onpds, may- 
xpiorw tas meOods. Conciliatus praedictione Centauri, suada per- 
uncta. Satis moleste haec Sophocles enunciavit, novata signifi- 
catione vocabuli mpdépacis, id ut praedictionem vel mandatum 
indicaret. Sic certe unus ex scholiastis videtur accepisse, qui 
caeteroquin inepte scribit (to vs. 660), r@ rijs meBous Geis, 


mpohdcews tod Néooov But may 
beanoun. O.C. 1381 madaigaros Aixn, O. C. 454 
(rdé guod). Trach. 823 mpovoias. Schol. ypade madat- 
goiBov iv’ ris horBacba yap To pavreverOa. 
“Facilius credas,” says Hermann, “qui ita scripserunt, voluisse 
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tas mddat oiBov mpovoias. Sed librorum scripturam numeri anti- 
strophici tuentur.” Ant. 131 Schol. xepawad 
dvobev Ai. 230 mapamddkr@ xepi. Schol. 
maparrAné yap 6 panos. Ai. 907 eyxos. Schol. wepuremnyds 
airo. O. R. 1264 mrexrais Fg. 461 rrexrots (xnuoivr). 
Fg. 490 mArexrais...omeipaot. mdexrais, Nauck; mdexrois, Valck; 
mreiorovs, L. Fg. 683 mvexra... pedn (?). O. C. 1592 modveyi- 
(xedevOov). Heath; rorvoxicrm, L. El. 207 rpé8o- 
tov (Biov). Trach. 684 mpéppnra (rad 8’). Schol. mpds ind 
mpoetpnucva*® mpopepedernueva pot i) amdppnra. Wunder, Nauck, 
Wecklein (Ars Soph. emend., p. 132), Ellendt, Blaydes and 
others reject the verse as spurious. Trach. 1159 rpéqgavro» (jv). 
Schol. mpoetpnuevov ind Ards’ did rod o 
év tH tpaytxn Trach. 1163 mpdgavroy (rd Ociov). Fg. 1021 
mrepora gira. O. C. 1460 mrepwros... Bpovr}. O. C. 1093 
Ant. 160 Schol. 
pevos rovs évripous eis éxxAnoiay ovvyyayev. Cf. Eustath., p. 732, 53. 
El. 568 Phil. 184 orexradv... Onpav. Phil. 
33 oremry ye puddds. V.L. orem. Trach.916 orpword... 
Ai. 65 cuvdérovs (otkouvs). Ai. 296 cuvdérovs...raipos. O. R. 
733 oxtory ddds. El. 747 El. 863 runrois ddxois. 
Evidently the verbal is passive; but what does édxois mean? 
Schol. runrois dAKois rots dAKots ody év ols 
tynTois Suidas, speaking of this passage, explains 
thus: rovréort rois Adpots, Tois dAKovs ody ois 
’Opcorns mecav éx rod dpparos. Musgrave cannot believe 
that édxois was used for Adpos, and hence resorts to conjectures ; 
while Hermann exclaims “Non video, quid impediat simplicius 
(i. e. than the explanation of the Schol.) sulcos intelligi rotis 
arenae impressos.”” Ant. 858 oirov. On this difficult 
passage see the notes of Wex and Hermann. At one time Her- 
mann wrote rpimAoorov, which word does not exist. Bdockh (p. 
259) happily follows Schneider in deriving the verbal from zodif{a 
= comparing Pindar’s use of dvamodifa (Pyth. VI 3) = 
dvaro\éw, thus making rpurd\oros = rperdAnros. The verbal means, 
then, ‘thrice (= oftentimes) revolved,’ ‘dreimal gepfliigt, immer 
wiederholt’ (Wecklein, Ausgewahlte Tragédien des S., 1874): 
‘dreimal d. h. vielfach immer von neuem durchgesprochen’ 
(Wolff-Bellermann ad loc.); similarly Jebb, Juris, Jasper, Lin- 
wood, Campbell. Schol. dvamemodnuévor Sidonuov Kai mav- 
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Taxov dkovdpevoy kal moovpevoy’ Tov modAdkis TO oik@ 
yéve. We need not, then, with Hartung reject the word entirely, 
nor do we follow Donaldson’s suggestion (The New Cratylus’, 
p. 281): “For the form modvs admits of an adverb in -is... and 
perhaps, after all, the difficult word rpimédoros in Soph., Antig. 857, 
may contain a remnant of this other superlative of modis.” Ant. 
848 rupSdéxecrov (gpa). Donaldson (The New Cratylus’, p. 
494) classes this adjective amongst those Karmadharya in which, 
exceptionally, the adjective does not precede the substantive, in 
the compound. ‘In tumuli modum congestus’ is the meaning of 
the verbal. Ai. 481 imdBAnrov Adyor, O. C. 794 orédpa. 
Trach. 1052 igavréy El. 58 proysordy (dépas). 
Fg. 316 Fe. 347 yarendrdrovs 

Ant. 945 xadrxodérots aidais. El. 485 yéws. 
Reading and interpretation of this passage have both been 
matters of lively discussion. Otto Jahn follows the one MS 
reading, yadxémAaxros: Wakefield, Erfurdt and others have resorted 
to conjectures. We think the case not so hopeless, although the 
ancients were embarrassed in attempting to explain it. Thus the 
Scholiast ; 4 yévus EAodca adrdv Tipwpds 
iée xara tév Spacdvrwy, to which the younger scholiasts are said to 
have added 4 yadxod jAacpévn, odupnraros. The question is 
whether yadxémAaxros Can mean yadAx7jAaros, for we reject the active 
explanation of the verbal as being quite out of the question. 
Kvicala, Beitrage zur Kritik und Erklarung des Sophokles, ‘I 
(1864), p. 34, denies this most decidedly, “denn niemals ward 
m\frrey in der Bedeutung ‘hammern, treiben’ (fiir édaiver) ge- 

braucht.” This proves only that Sophocles has here (as else- 
where countless times) used an old word in a new sense—one of 
the characteristics of the language of our poet: we therefore 
accept this explanation of the verbal. Ai. 219 xyetpoddixra opdy’. 

Schol. Oipara ims xetpov aitotd daixbévra. O. R. 

(rdde). Trach. 924 O. R. 1268 

Xpvonrdrovs mepdvas. El. 837 xpvcodérots The play on 

the two meanings of épxos, here, has caused the Schol. to give 

the two explanations of it—‘a chain’ and ‘a trick’—in his long 

note ad loc. It means both here, the latter as a general form of 
the former. Fg. 224 xpvodderoy képas. Fg. IOIQ 

déydApar’). 
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VOICE, PASSIVE: TIME, RELATIVELY PRESENT. 


It is quite in keeping with the timelessness of the adjective, as 
such, that these verbals (which, though adjectives, have never lost 
all of their participial nature) can refer to a contemporaneous 
(relatively present) act. It is well known that in Latin many of 
these forms in -¢us denote relatively present act. The more 
surprised are we, then, that commentators seem to have almost 
entirely overlooked this very evident force of the verbals in Greek. 
M., I, p. 69, cites ¢wo passages (both from Athenaeus) in which 
verbals in -ros are used with the force of the present passive 
participle! Of the adjectives which belong here, not a few have 
been explained fotentially—the merely passive explanation, be it 
remarked, is in all such cases both more fitting to the situation 
than the potential, and also it is more forcid/e, just as ‘one who is 
praised’ is more forcible, because saying more, than ‘one who 
may, can, deserves to be praised.’ Others have, still less happily, 
been explained actively. In some cases it is quite unwise to insist 
on the difference between present completion and present duration 
—such cases forming the boundary-line between those adjectives 
of which we have just been speaking and those to which we now 
turn our attention. 

The contemporaneous duration (continued act in relatively 
present time) is seen most plainly in those ‘geographically 
present’ adjectives—for so we may call them—such as ‘the sea- 
surrounded isle,’ ‘an uninhabited locality, etc. Such are partly 
simplicia, partly syntheta, partly parasyntheta. Of the other 
cases a few are joined with persons—an innovation, as compared 
with Aischylos, who never admits this force of the verbals when 
joined with persons. This liberty is at first used cautiously, and 
some of the cases hesitatingly put here should, possibly, be other- 
wise explained. Aischylos used this force of the verbals more 
freely than Sophocles: in both authors syntheta and parasyntheta 
are more frequent than simplicia. 


a) ‘Geographically Present.’ 


Ai. 1219 Ai. 597 cidaipor. 
The Laurentianus reads ddim\ayxros, which form Lobeck tells us 
certain Greek grammarians affirm caz be used instead of ddim)akros. 
And yet we follow the tradition of certain more recent MSS, 
ddimhaxros ‘quod unum verum est’ (Moritz, Seyffert, ad loc.) 
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Ellendt cites a late scholiast: ddimAaxros* rod ddikAvoros* 
maxros avti Tov év ataxtrovon cé. Trach. 
752 duixrvoros Trach. 780 ... wérpav. 
Schol. Ai. 134 dugepvrov Sadrapivos. Phil. 2 
mros (dkrn). V.L. doremros. But it is quite out of our power to 
determine whether—to the Greek ear—the expression meant a 
shore ‘which zs never trodden’ or ‘which has never yet been 
trodden,’ and hence the various definitions given in Stephanus. 
O. C. 28 oixnrés (sc. rémos), Phil. I repeppirov xOovds. Phil. 239 


meptppvuTov Skvpov. 
B) Other Examples. 


Ant. 881 d8dxpurov (rérpov). The scholiast—whom, unhappily, 
Bloomfield (Gloss. Aischyl. Prom. 905) follows—is misled by the 
alpha, which he takes to be an intensivum, translating woAvddxpurov ; 
cf. Triclinius, ad loc., Clemm, de alpha intensivo, p. 72 (No. 12), 
Hermann ad loc. Ai. 407 S8imadros (orparis) dy pe xeupt hovevor. 
Schol. (and similarly Suidas) dudorépas rais yepow olov mepidetios 
pe ovevor® mavri cbéver ws Aidvpos* 6 orpards pe ovevor AaBav ra 
dimadra Sopdria &s ids to which Lobeck exclaims “ Utinam 
de difficilioribus: locis illorum apposuissent sententias.” Now 
Eustathius says (p. 674, 14) kat madrdv e€idds Smdov, ob Kai 6 mapa 
Lopoxde? dimadros hoveds (sic), thus making the word a fossesstvum ; 
similarly Hermann, “‘d8éradros, proprie duas hastas vibrans, éxov 
duo dodpe”: followed by Campbell, and similarly Holtze, p. 11. It 
is not to be denied that, taken as a possessivum, the adjective 
corresponds to the definitions of Pius and Didymus. Ellendt, 
speaking of these definitions of Pius and Didymus, says “ mihi 
neutrum horum, sed a duobus Atridis duplex eorum exercitus 
dici videtur adsignificato impetu in maArds, ut dixpareis ’Arpeidac duo 
sunt, sed veges esse adsignificatur.” Again, Schambach, II, p. 
14, argues, “Si omnino, quid Graecus poeta a suis popularibus 
intellegi voluerit, nobis licet coniectura assequi, haec mihi videtur 
illius locutionis sententia esse: exercitus duobus ducibus (Aga- 
memnone et Menelao) zmpetum faciens. Activum mdd\ew pro 
medio mdAdcoOa (intransitive) ab Euripide usurpatum esse docet 
Seidler. ad Eur. El. 433.” Schindler, p. 24, observes “dimadros is 
est exercitus qui duplicata, h. e. summa Vi ‘zav7i odéve,’ in Aiacem 
cooritur”: similarly Schmidt, p. 52, note 22. Finally Slameczka, 
p. 12, classes it amongst those cases “‘wo das Epitheton aus zwei 
Teilen besteht, deren erster nicht den zweiten naher bestimmt, 
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sondern seiner Bedeutung nach fiir sich zum Substantiv attribu- 
tivisch hinzutritt.” The subject of the verb in the verbal is orparis : 
this granted, the verbal is passive, and we follow Pape, “das 
doppelt angetriebene Heer, mit Riicksicht auf die beiden Atriden, 
welche das Heer wie ein Geschoss auf den Aias schleudern”’: for 
surely we will not explain it actively (!) with Linwood, Wolff and 
some others; cf. Mehlhorn, Anac., p. 242. Apart from the fact 
that verbals in -ros are very rarely used in an active sense, dimadros 
is always, as it seems, used asa passive. O. R. 864 cdcemrov dyveiav. 
Jebb—doing violence to the evident meaning of the passage— 
makes this the only case in all Greek in which eécenros is used in 
an active sense. O. C. 1235 kaTdpepmrov... miparor. O.R. 173 
kAuras xOovds. With Ritter and Kvicala (Beitrage, IV, p. 88), we 
do not resort to conjectures to take the place of this simple epithet 
of Boeotia. KAvurds is one of those adjectives which stand on the 
boundary between the mere passivity and the modality, and hence 
it easily reflects whatever coloring the context may give it. With 
Buttmann (Lexilogus), Brugmann (Grundriss der vergleichenden 
Grammatik, II, p. 208) and others, we accept as the original 
meaning of xdurdés ‘einer, von dem viel geriihm?t... gehdri wird,’ 
hence merely passive, and indefinitely present. Ai. 177 
évapov. Ai. 375 ..+ almodios. Whether the adjective 
mean ‘celebrated’ or ‘bleating’ it is passive. El. 714 cpornray 
dppdrov. Clearly this means ‘of rattling wagons’ (xporéo = ‘to 
make torattle’). Fg.221 Enallage for xpornrav 
mxridoy pen. El. 1085 madyxAavrov aiava. O. C. 1440 rpoimroy 
“Awnv. El. 49 rpoxnAdrwr didpor. 


y) With Persons. 


Trach. 854 dyaxAeirdy (xéAwpa). Reading and sense of the 
passage are uncertain. We have accepted Dindorf’s conjecture, 
Znvos Kédwp’ ; L. dyaxhewrdy jpuxdéova. O. R. 762 dromros 
(ety). Lobeck (Ajax, vs. 16), Hermann (Aj., vs. 16), Schambach 
(1I, p.7), Ritter (ad loc.) and others have proved that the adjective 
means ‘distant,’ i. e. seen afar off. Its time is indefinitely present. 
Ai. 15 dwomros ys. Suidas’ méppwbev dpdpevov is more accurate than 
the scholiast’s déparos. El. 1489 domo» (of the speaker himself). 
O. R. 1345 xaraparérarov. The adjective really qualifies the pe 
of verse 1340. 
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ON THE MODALITY OF THE VERBALS. 


We now turn to those verbals whose time is future. This 
seemingly strange use is most easily, though mechanically, 
explained by prolepsis, and it seems originally to have been 
regularly attended by a negative; cf. Brugmann, Grundriss, II, 
p. 207, and Griech. Gramm.’ (in Iwan Miiller’s Handbuch), p. 97. 
The transition in the meaning of the verbal, from that which zs to 
that which may de, is very old, as we can trace it back into pre- 
Hellenic times; but the Greek language developed an especial 
inclination toward this modal use. The Latin example usually 
taken is zzvictus, which originally meant nothing more than ‘not 
yet conquered’ or (by prolepsis) ‘so as to be unconquered,’ and 
the transition in meaning from what will remain unconquered to 
unconquerable is a light one. That the adjective could not, save 
by prolepsis, denote what WILL not be conquered does not surprise 
us, when we remember how closely futurity and modality (poten- 
tiality) were connected in the classic languages, especially in 
Greek. We see, also, how the presence of the negative was 
particularly favorable to the development of this modality, as 
introducing a condition which has never yet entered or, by pro- 
lepsis, so as that it will never enter or have entered—and hence 
the inference that it cannot enter. But later the negative could 
be dispensed with, and indeed in Sophocles the number of com- 
posita with alpha privativum is quite below that of other composita 
and simplicia, the numbers being something like 40 to 90, of 
which latter number, however, a negative is more or less closely 
connected with the verbal in some 20 cases. Already Homer, 
who uses the verbals also modally, did not confine himself to a 
use of the adjective with a negative. Cf. Curtius, Das Verbum’, 
IT, p. 388. And yet the modal use of the verbals is, as mentioned 
above, never met with in the Attic inscriptions. One is almost 
tempted to think this must be a mere chance, the modality being 
quite usual from the oldest times on. In fact so abundant are 
examples of this use of the verbal that Kopetsch makes the 
number of potential verbals in Plato larger than that of merely 
passive ones (p. 13). 

As illustrating the manner in which the modality arose from 
mere passivity, might be cited the following passages, which thus 
form the connecting link between those adjectives which were 
being considered in the last chapter and those to which our 
attention is now turned. 
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Ai. 450 d8dparos Schol. afvyos. On the form 
a8duaros VS. dddpaoros cf. Lobeck ad loc.; Elmsley, O. R. 196; 
Reisig, O. C. 1564. El. 1239 d8pjrav ("Apreuw). The reading is 
uncertain; with Otto Jahn, Schiitz and others, we retain the 
ddpnrav Of the Laurentianus. O.C.1321 dduaqrns... unrpis. O.C. 
1572 adddparoyv 

Approaching the verbals more closely, we cite M., I, p. 32; 
here, under the heading ‘de significatu potentiali et passivo sim- 
plicium et parasynthetorum,’ the following law is laid down: 
“‘Illis, quae a verbis sub sensus cadentia aut ab iis orta significan- 
tibus repetita sunt, potestas passiva, iis autem, quae a verbis animi 
motus et agitationes exprimentibus sunt derivata, vis potentialis 
devincta est.” On page 65, however, the author is himself com- 
pelled to add “inveniuntur utique exempla quoque, quae legibus 
prorsus sunt contraria, sed haec traducenda sunt ad licentiam 
libertatemque linguae, unde emanavit notum illud ac tritum: 
regula sine exceptione.” Now, to sustain this rule of his, Mois- 
zisstzig cites some 150 simplicia and 108 parasyntheta, selected 
from writers in prose and poetry at random, which conform to the 
law: scarcely 30 adjectives seem to be ‘exceptions.’ 

We object to this method of treating the subject because of its 
impracticability. It is almost impossible to draw the line, with 
accuracy, between verbs of the senses and those expressing 
emotions of the mind, especially when the one class is used 
metaphorically. Apart from this, how are we to classify forms 
like d:adurdés as against diddvros? Sophocles uses something like 8 
parasyntheta, 26 simplicia and 50 syntheta modally: modal sim- 
plicia which are evident exceptions to M.’s rule are e. g. ecards, 
dxovotds, dAwtds, Nextds, pytds, BAremrds, olxntés. Furthermore, are we 
to believe really, then, that Greek verbs of emotion could never 
be used as mere passives? Without making a further point of it, 
then, we do not accept Moiszisstzig’s clever suggestion, preferring 
to classify the examples of modal verbals according to the cause, 
occasion of this modality. 

But Moiszisstzig (I, p. 70 f.) says—speaking de synthetorum 
potestatibus—that those “a nominibus composita duabus modo 
insignita sunt significationibus, passiva atque activa, quarum illa 
est frequentior”: this statement is sustained for Sophocles by the 
facts of the language. Of those derived from a privativum M. 
says: “Adiectiva ab hoc particula loquelari ordientia prolixe 
fluunt . . . significationes utique primariae sunt potentialis et 
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passiva, quarum usus par est” (but not in Sophocles, where the 
passives outnumber the thirty-odd cases of modal compounds 
with a priv.) “ita quidem, ut discrimina inveniri prorsus nequeant, 
quibus eveniat, ut aliquot alterutro, multa autem utroque praedita 
sint significatu, ut dé:«ros intactus et intactilis, dedmros insperatus et 
insperabilis, drpwros inviolatus et inviolabilis, damros autem 
passivam, et dvjxeoros similia potentialem solam nacta sint 
vim.” These statements are, in the main, supported by Sopho- 
cles’ use of the language. But again: ‘A particula inseparabili 
dus coniugata solam prae se ferunt potestatem potentialem, ut: 
dvebéaros, Siadvros, Svaiaros et sexcenta eiusdem generis. Duo 
modo invenimus exempla, quae activo praedita sunt significatu: 
Sveddynros, Soph. O. tyr. 12, qui non facile dolores sentit i. e. 
durus, torpeus: et dvaBdixcros, Aesch. Pers. 575, valde lamentans. 
Significatio horum adiectivorum passiva a linguae indole ac natura 
prorsus abhorret.” But other exceptions to this rule are e. g. 
Ant. 1211; dvcovpicros, O. R.1315; ducddrynros, 
O. R. 12, Fg. 867; dvomévnros, O.C. 1613. Finally, ‘ Adiectiva, 
quorum pars prior particula est «8, activam, passivam, potentialem 
nauciscuntur intellectum.” At first it seems strange that dve- and 
es-compounds should be so dissimilar; but ¢d-compounds in 
Homer never (except once?) mean ‘easy-, easily-,’ but only 
‘well-, beautifully-,’ the adjective being thus always passive, and 
K. Grashof (Uber das Fuhrwerk, p. 8, note 8) maintains that 
Homer considers all composita with ed to be real syntheta, not 
paratheta, and hence uses them as adjectives of ‘wo endings. 
(This view is opposed by Hentze, Anhang zu Homers Ilias, E, vs. 
466.) Kopetsch (p. 10) makes the following statement: ‘“‘Coniu- 
gata autem sunt significationis potentialis adiectiva cum duobus 
praepositionibus, quae vocantur insuperabiles, alpha privativo et 
dus- et cum adverbio «3, nunguam cum ullo nomine.” But in 
Aischylos not a few exceptions to this sweeping assertion have 
been found: similarly in Sophocles such forms as daémrvoros, 
€umAnktos, avacxerds, am@poros, ¢&dytoros, etc. 

The verbal adjectives, when modal, vary in meaning all the 
way from that which is merely physically or naturally possible— 
through that which is because of innate higher qualities intention- 
ally so—and through that which poetic exaggeration makes 
(im)possible—up to that which is morally (im)possible, extreme 
cases of which latter coloring certain ones have thought to be 
equivalent to the gerundive force of the verbals in -réos. It is 
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impossible to decide in each case just where one of these forces 
merges into the other, but if a scheme of these shades of meaning 
dare be attempted, it might possibly be not unlike the following: 

I. Really, physically (im)possible: a) dy nature or chance, e. g. 
dvapiOunros xpdévos. 8) intentionally so: ‘dignus qui,’ e. g. dreykros 
Pavel. 

II. Through poetic exaggeration or freedom of speech charac- 
terized as (im)possible; e. g. dvxjrav 

III. From modesty, shame or some moral consideration ren- 
dered (im)possible ; e. g. dppyrov émos. 

(IV. That which must be ?). 

The ground, then, of this possibility rests on—a) what is znher- 
ent in the nature of the subject (whether intentionally or uninten- 
tionally); 8) some moral consideration. Hence we distinguish 
I, the first modality, embracing I and II; II, the second modality, 
embracing III and (IV?). Our first modality is far more widely 
represented than the second, and is more usually connected with 
things than with persons, some 100 cases occurring with things, 
against less than 50 with persons. Of the second modality we 
have only about 20 examples, none of which are used with persons. 


The majority of these modally-used verbals occur in iambic verses. 


EXAMPLES OF THE ‘FirRsT MODALITY.’ 


I. Witha priv. a) With Persons. 


Ai. 190 dodrov... yeveds. The verse is not (as Merkel will 
have it) corrupt, the subject being easily supplied from the 
preceding Baorjs. Schol. ris pi dvvapévns. 
O. R. 336 dreyxros...gavei; Schol. dreykros dvti rod dovprabiis 
kat dddxpuros; Similarly Suidas, An. Bekk., p. 458, 11, and p. 218, 
22. Ritter maintains that the verse is spurious because it destroys 
the stichomythia, and especially because of the strange use of 
drekevrnros. O. R. 792 (yévos). Schol. rd Suvdpevov 
dvOporwv dpacba. El. 1388 xives.. With Hermann, 
Wunder, Nauck and others, we accept the latter explanation of 
the schol.: ds obx gore quyeiv. 


8) With Things. 


O. R. 1314 dgarov, dddparéy re (vépos). V. L. ddduacror. 
Schol. dqarov, dpdras . addpacrov dviaror, oddels 
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oxAnpdv Kal rpaxd tod dddpavros. O. R. 205 
(Bédrea). Ai. 648 deAmrov Trach. 999 d«nAnrov 
El, 123 dxédpecrov olpwyav. O. C. 1675 dAdytora 
mapoicouev. The exact meaning of the passage is disputed. With 
Stephanus, Wunder, Nauck, we take the adjective to be modal. 
El. 230 dAura (rade). Schol. rd Opnveiv marépa pot 
oddémore mavcopuat de év Opnveiv Phil. 198 dudynra 
Ai. 646 xdvapiOunros xpdvos. Ai. 714 dvavdaroyw (oddér)- 
dvavdarov (later dvavdnrov), Lobeck ; dvavdnrov, L.; dvavdaxrov, Hesy- 
chius. Ai. 52 dynxéarov xapas. El. 888 dvnxécr@ mpi; Bergk, 
Nauck, Wecklein (Ars Soph. emend., p. 50) conjecture dyngaicra, 
which we, with Schiitz, 1. 1., p. 304, reject ‘aufs entschiedenste.’ 
Curiously enough, Wunder takes the verbal here, and in the 
passage just discussed, to be either purely passive or even active ! 
Kvicala’s position (cf. Beitrage, I, p. 61 f.), that the verbal is 
merely passive, would be the more inviting, if the uniform 
(modal) usage of the verbal were not against it; cf. M., I, p. 72. 
Phil. 186 O. R. 98 (piacpa). 
El. 1408 dvjxovora (fxovo’). Triclinius ob divarai ris dxoveuw. 
El. 166 dvjvvrov oirov. Campbell’s active translation ‘accom- 
plishing nothing’ is plainly wrong. The verbal is modally passive ; 
cf. Stephanus, ‘quae perfici non possunt’; Anec. Bekk., p. 13, 26, 
dynvutos mévos : 6 Kat dv ody oldv re Stavioat. Suidas: rov dredcio- 
rov pdpov, Hdéxrpa gyoi. Ant. 781 dvixare (“Epws). O.C. 1515 
dvixnrov (xepds). Phil. 78 dvixnrov drrov. Ai. 683 dmeioros... 
Aeunv. Ai. 255 drdaros (aic’). The adjective has been derived 
from mreddfo (Gross, II, p. 12), wedkdw (so e. g. Ebeling and 
Seidler), or even from mido (Stephanus). We derive it from 
metdo. Trach. 1093 amAarov Opéupa. Trach. 982 amd er ov (Bdpos). 
Construction and punctuation of the words disputed. Contrary 
to Hermann’s conception of the passage, we have taken Bdpos as a 
nominative. But the etymology of the verbal is disputed, and 
Gross, II, p. 12, does not harmonize with Gross, I, p.g! We 
follow Lobeck, Pathologiae Graeci Sermonis Elementa, I, p. 245, 
who, rejecting other etymologies, argues: ‘“ Probabilius Graecus 
ille, quem testatus sum, ex dAnros factum putat, hoc autem a méw 
impleo derivatum”: so Curtius, Et.®, p. 277; Clemm, de alpha 
intensivo, p. 81, No. 28. El. 1336 dwAnorov... Bons. Trach. 
1030 dmoriBaros...vdcos. O. C. 489 dmvora Schol. 
dvtt kai ovvrépos. Ai. 576 dppyxrov caxos. O. R. 
301 dppnra (mdvra). O. R. 464 dppnr “Das Unaus- 
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sprechliche des Unaussprechlichen,” Ritter. Hermann, Brunck, 
Wunder, Nauck and others have adduced passages in abundance 
to defend the above expression. Trach. 961 domeréyv mt Oadpua. 
We do not derive the verbal from é@roya, but, with Vaniéek 
(Griechisch-lateinisches etymologisches Worterbuch, p. 995), 
Schmidt (Synonymik der griechischen Sprache, I, p. 10), Gdbel 
(Lexilogus, I, pp. 87-88), from the root 3ME or SEI ‘to say.’ Ai. 
222 drXarov (dyyediav). Ai. 788 (xaxav). Schol. rodurpi- 
rev, which definition is rightly rejected by Clemm, de alpha 
intensivo, p. 88, No. 37. Trach. 694 dgpacrov, d€ipBrnrov 
(pdr). O.C. 1463 aparos (xrimos). Trach. 1057 dppdore... 
nédn. Schol. dvevvonr@ i) i) mepi fis ode tis 
ris ein tiv this latter is the preferable explanation. 
Trach. 265 a@puxr... Phil. 105 (dois). Fg. 611 


re pydea. 


II. With dve-. a) With Persons. 


O. C. 1722 ovdeis. Ai. 609 Alas. 


8B) With Things. 


Trach. 959 ddivas. El]. 1385 aipa 
gvody “Apns. By a slight tvazectio epitheti the adjective—really 
belonging to “Apys—is joined with afua; so Juris (p. 11): “ Vix 
aliter explicare licet nisi, qui difficile impugnatur, ‘qui est insuper- 
alis’ (sic!): de Marte ad res ab eo gestas transfertur.” But 
simpler is the explanation suggested by Lueck (De comparatio- 
num et translationum usu Sophocleo, Pars II, Neumark, 1880, 
p- 5): “quamquam enim paullo insolentius hoc appositionis 
genus videtur, tamen haec ratio multo probabilior est quam 
coniecturae in hunc locum prolatae”—his device consists in 
simply placing a comma before aiya. Ai. 1004 dvaOéarov dppa. 
Ant. 1284 Ant. 1346 (rérpos). 
Ai. 40 dvaddytoroy (ri). Trach. 683 dicvimrov .. . 
O. C. 1687 8icotcror... tpopay,; Enallage for Biov dvaoicrov 
xt A. Phil. 508 mévov. O.C. 1277 
-..ordua. O.C. 286 (xdpa). V. L. 
El. 460 dveipara. Fg. 839 Kady. 
So Nauck, for Stobaios’ O. R. 109 d8veréxpaprov 


(ixvos). 
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III. Compounds of «i. a) With Persons. 


Ai. 704 e8yvacros Evvein da mavros (6 Adds). Schol. 
kat ouvein por etpwr, etyvworos, gavepds Sv qudet pe, to 
which Lobeck thus observes: ‘“Scholiastes Rom. primum et 
extremum nomen ita connexa censet ut significetur qgavepds dv dre 
favoris manifestus; sed non persuadet. Postquam 
enim Panem praesultatorem invitaverat chorus, nihil magis con- 
sentaneum videtur quam ut Apollinis quoque, dei festivissimi, 
numen praesens ex propinquo venerari gestiat, communi persua- 
sione, deos cultoribus suis gaivesba évapyeis.” Evidently the 
adjective is decidedly flat when translated as a mere passive— 
‘well known’! The chorus wishes that the god may appear in 
body, so plainly that he can be easily recognized: the verbal is 
therefore modal and proleptic. 


B) With Things. 
Ai. 151 e&miora déye. La. altered by another hand 


efmera. 


IV. Remaining Examples. a) With Persons. 


O. C. 1383 daéarvatos (od). Ai. 1358 (pares). 
Schol. of éupévovres tH apxaia dperp gidia, ddpoves mapa rois 
avOpmros’ GAAws: EumAnxroe edperdBrAnro. We accept the 
latter explanation of the schol. So Lobeck: ‘”Eym)n«ros idem 
valet quod doraros etperdBodros, ut Hesychius et Eustathius, p. 1886, 
40, interpretantur.” ‘Mutabilis,’ Schambagh (I, p.43). Ant. 1161 
(nhorés (Kpéwy). Or is the verbal merely passive? “Ut ei invi- 
dere potuisses,” M., I, p. 44. O.C. 1665 Oavpaords (ns). Fe. 
872 Oavpaora. Ai. 915 Oeards (sc. Alas). El. 234 meord (ydrnp). 
E]. 1204 reoras (pds moras épeis). El. 1352 (dv). O. R. 385 
O.R.1118 meoris (dos). O.C. 334 povo 
(oixerav). O. C. 356 (pidaé). O. C. 1322 mioris... ydvos. 
O. C. 1395 cuppdyoow. Trach. 286 miords (eye). 
Trach. 541 (‘Hpakdjs). Phil. 1272 miorés (of the person 
addressed). Fg. 303 microti pe xwxevovow. Ai. 1369 xpnorés y 
fret. ‘“‘Xpnordv,” defines Kopetsch, p. 21, “dignum, quo utare, 
h. e. utile vel omnino quod in genere suo est bonum.” O. R. 610 


Xpnorods (kaxovs) vopifew... xpnatovs caxovs. O. C. 1014 xpnorés 
(Eeivos). O.C. 1430 xpnorod (orparn\drov). Ant. 520 ypnoros (4). 
Ant. 662 ypnorés (dvyp). Trach. 452 xpnords yeveobu). 
Phil. 437 xpnorods (rovs). 
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8) With Things. 


O. R. 1312 (Seviv), O. R. 111 dN (46 yroipevor). 
“TS AnPOjva dSvvdpevoy,” Suidas defines it, citing this passage. 
O. C. 1652 dvacyerod (pdBov). Trach. 721 dvacyerdy (iv). Phil. 
987 dvacyera (raira). O. R. 429 dvexra (raira). Ant. 282 dvexra 
(Aéyes). Ant. 388 draporoy (ovdev). Schol. dmdporov dvti amnyopev- 
pévov kat ampooddxnrov’ avti ovK tis amopdcacbat mepi Tivos Sri 
ovx dy aird O. R. 1337 Bremrdv orepkroy (ri). O.C. 
1526 éfdytora (4). Schol. xabapd* onpaiver yap Kai 1rd dyos roiro. 
ovras, avti dyva pi) oid Te pnOjvat’ Kai émi rovTov yap xpavrat 
modAaxov. Neque vero,” argues Hermann, “probari posse puto, 
quod et scholiastae, et aliis interpretibus placet, éédyucra esse valde 
sancta, sed est illa vox pariter ut pndé ad referenda: 
guae piaculum est nec licet dicere.”’ The verbal means ‘sins,’ 
that is, ‘what deserves to be accursed.’ O.R. 361 yvordy (cimeiv). 
yvordv, Elmsley; yooorsy, L. If Merkel’s reading (especially of 
the previous verse) is correct, the verbal means ‘intelligible.’ Fg. 
731 (ra ev)... edpera (ra d€). Trach. 699 eixacrév dore 
mpiovos éxBpopar’, Phil. 191 Oavyacréy (ovdev). But the verbal 
can, of course, be merely passive. O. C. 1360 cAravra 8 éoriv. 
V. L. «k\avord. The verbal means ‘worthy of being wept over,’ 
not what must (is necessary to be) wept over—in which latter case 
it would be the only exception in Sophocles to the rule that 
verbals in -ros do mot exhibit the signification of ‘necessity.’ Phil. 
633-34 Aexrd (mdvra), mdvra rodkpnrd O. C. 1036 
(ode). Phil. 1193 vepeanrdv... Opociv. Schol. otk gor, 
Khl mapapbéyyerba. Hesychius’ definition of 
1S cai dv tis évrpawein. O. C. 97 miorov... 
mrepov. O.C. 626 miordy (rd adv). O.C. 1488 (rd). Trach. 
398 meordy (ro). Phil. 71 meory Fg. 601 meordy ovdér. 
Phil. 756 pnréy (sc. émicaypa). Fg. 325 cvyyvooréy eine». Ai. 466 
(rotpyov). Ai. 223 heveray (dyyediav). Phil. 1154 poBnros 
(xépos). This is Hermann’s text; ovxére po8nric, L. Ai. 468 
xpnordy (mn). El. 240 ypnor@ (ro). The verbal is neuter, refer- 
ring to a good ¢hing, and the scholiast is wrong in referring it to 
some imaginary person. El.972 ypnora (ra). Ant. 299 xpnoras 
(ppevas). Ant. 636 ypnoras Trach. 3 ypnorés (SC. aidv). 
Trach. 231 ypnora...ém. Trach. 470 xypnora (Aeyoton). Trach. 
1136 xpnora Trach. 1137 Phil. 450 yp nora (ra). 
Phil. 457 xpnora (ra). Phil. 476 ypnoréy (rd). Phil. 584 ypnora 
Fg. 85 ypnordy rd). Some, however, interpret 
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the verbal as referring to a person; cf. Campbell’s note. Fg. 736 
xpnora (ra). 


ON THE SECOND MODALITY. 


Kopetsch (p. 22) cites only three adjectives in Plato which 
contain the notion of that which is ‘nefas ... patrare’: these are 
drivnros, améppnros, &Baros. In Sophocles, as in Aischylos, the 
number is much larger. The signification of ‘necessity,’ cf. 
verbals in -réos, is nowhere in Sophocles to be met with in verbals 
in -ros. The very circumstance that Sophocles made freer use of 
the forms in -réos explains why he all the more avoided using 
those in -ros in asense even approaching that of those in -réos ; 
compare O. C. 1360, where they are balanced against one another 
for the sake of greater contrast. The verbals thus used are all 
either simplicia—not infrequently with a negative—or syntheta. 
As above stated, this use of the adjectives is seen only when they 
are joined with names of things. 


I. With a priv. ‘ 


O. R. 891 (rav). Schol. 6 éorw dv ob xpy O.R. 
897 dOtxrov... dupadrdv. Scholl. mpos rov oddé 
mpos Tov dypavrov aitou veov. Whether this dudadds 
was the temple itself or the white stone is disputed. O.C. 39 
&Otxros (xapos). Ant. 1060 dkivnra... O.C. 624 dxivnr 
émn. Ai. 773 dppynrovr émos. 

The following three adjectives could very easily be referred to 

‘the first modality. Such cases mark the transition from the one 
modality to the other. 

El. 203 dppjrev Schol. & od8€ dvoudoa Ai. 214 
dppyntrov (Adyov). Schol. xaxdpnpov pndé rA€éyerOar dgeidovra. O. C. 

IOOI dppnroyv éros. 


Il. Remaining Examples. 


Trach. 64 Schol. e mpooyxe por pabdeiv. Trach. 671 
8idaxrév. Schol. ei ein. O. R. 300 Sedaxrd re dppnra 
O.C. 39 (xapos). Ant. 874 rapaBardp (xpdros). 
O. R. 993 fnrév; (SC. pavrevpa). O.R.1289 pnrd po. O.C. 1001 


» 
PNTOV... Enos. 


CHARLES EDWARD BISHOP. 


III—ON THE AUTHENTICITY OF THE COMMENTA- 
RIOLUM PETITIONIS OF QUINTUS CICERO. 


The question of the authenticity of the Com. seems first to have 
been raised by the late Adam Eussner. After giving utterance at 
various times to doubt concerning its genuineness, he finally set 
forth his reasons in detail in a dissertation published in 1872.’ 
That the question might be raised seems to have already occurred 
to Biicheler,’ on account of the similarity of several passages to 
fragments of the oration in toga candida. But while granting 
that they were more than accidental resemblances, he held that 
they were borrowed from Quintus by his brother in his speech of 
a few months later. Biicheler also pointed out the general simi- 
larity of the Com. to the first letter ad Q. Fratrem, remarking 
(p. 10) Marcus par pari quodam modo rettulit missa ad fratrem 
...epistula praeclara I 1. In addition to the points of resem- 
blance between the oration in tog. cand. and the first letter ad Q. 
Fratrem, Eussner adduced a number of parallel ideas and expres- 
sions from the oration pro Murena, some of which were striking, 
while others revealed nothing more than the chance occurrence 
of the same word. Indeed, I have no doubt that by indiscrimi- 
nate citation of accidental resemblances, which would occur in 
any two documents treating of a similar subject, he really dam- 
aged a pretty good case and withdrew attention from a few 
striking parallels. Eussner further made many trivial objections, 
such as the unseemliness of a younger and obscure man like 
Quintus venturing to give advice to his older brother on a subject 
in which the experience of the adviser was as nothing to that of 
the advised, and others of the same sort, which drew down upon 
him the wrath of R. Y. Tyrrell, in Hermathena V (1877), p. 40, 
who seems to have seen nothing in the dissertation worthy of 
consideration. A calmer and more sensible rejoinder had already 
been made by R. Wirz (Phil. Anzeiger V (1873), p. 498), and he 
seems to have successfully answered the chief objections made by 


*Commentariolum petitionis examinatum et emendatum. Wiirzburg, 1872. 
? Quinti Ciceronis reliquiae recognovit F. Biicheler. Lips. 1869. 
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Eussner. Tyrrell again, in the first volume of his edition’ of 
Cicero’s letters, devotes some space to a refutation of Eussner’s 
arguments, though they seem to have convinced no one of the 
spuriousness of the work. After this the question was not again 
raised until the year 1887, when Mommsen, in the long looked- 
for third volume of his Staatsrecht, expressed his belief that the 
Com. is not from the hand of Quintus Cicero, On page 484 (III), 
where the terms-ordo equester and equites Romani are under dis- 
cussion, he says: “In der Regel aber wird ordo equester, eben 
wie eguites Romani, gesetzt fiir die Gesammtheit sowohl der das 
Ritterpferd besitzenden wie auch der zu dessen Besitz befahigten 
Personen... Ein terminologisch fester Gegensatz zwischen den 
Staatspferdinhabern und den Expectanten hat auch hier sich 
nicht entwickelt.” In a note to this passage he says: “‘ In diesem 
allgemeinen Sinn wird diese Bezeichnung schon von Cicero ganz 
gewohnlich verwendet. Gegensitzlich und also incorrect findet 
sie sich in der in friiher Zeit dem Q. Cicero untergeschobenen 
Bewerbungsschrift; hier werden die in den centuriae equitum 
stehenden jungen Leute bestimmt durch die auctoritas des ordo 
equester, wahrend doch eigentlich jene den ordo equester bilden.” 
Compare also page 497, n. 3." The passage quoted does not, of 
course, contain all or probably any considerable part of Momm- 
sen’s reasons for considering the work spurious, but it is the only 
utterance so far as I know that he has made on the question. It 
is not my purpose to discuss the point which Mommsen here 
raises ;> but since the authority of so great a scholar has arrayed 
itself against the genuineness of the Com., a reconsideration of the 
question has seemed to me desirable. 

The MSS are practically* unanimous in attributing the work to 
Quintus Cicero, nor can any important argument for its spurious- 
ness be drawn, I believe, from a consideration of historical facts 
and conditions as set forth in it.* 


1His answer is substantially the same as his earlier paper on the subject in 
Hermathena. 

2 On page 114, n. 5, ‘Q. Cicero de pet. cons,’ is cited with no intimation that 
it is looked upon as spurious. 

3 Cf. Willems, B. Ph. W. 667, 1889. 

* The fact that some of the Lagomarsiniani attribute it to Marcus Cicero is, 
of course, of no significance. See Biicheler, ap. crit. p. 25. 

5In the case of Q. Gallius (spoken of Com. Ig as already defended by 
Cicero, while Asconius, p. 78, says that he defended him after the oration in 
tog. cand.), it is more probable that Asconius is in error, as is assumed by 
Drumann V, 374 and n. 97, and maintained also by Biicheler ad loc. 
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The striking contrast, however, between the upright, outspoken 
and rashly impolitic character’ of Quintus and the compromising,’ 
or even dishonorable, exhortations of some parts of the Com. has 
been sufficiently emphasized by Eussner (p. 20). 

The dryness of the style of the Com., with its tedious iteration 
of the same or similar forms of transition, etc., is well set forth and 
illustrated by Biicheler, p. 7. But of all the rhetorical machinery 
which it displays, nothing is more tiresome or more characteristic 
of the pedantic school rhetoric than the wonderful fondness which 
the author betrays for the distributio (to use his own word). 
Indeed, a careful analysis of the work might almost convince one 
that it was nothing but an exercise in that subject. He begins by 
dividing the whole ezztio into three subjects for Cicero’s medita- 
tion: novus sum, consulatum peto, Roma est. Let us take for 
example the second member, consulatum peto. This is divided 
in 16 as follows: Petitio autem magistratus divisa est in duarum 
rationum diligentiam, quarum altera in amicorum studiis, altera 
in populari voluntate ponenda est. Of this double division, let us 
again take the second member,—vratio popularis : (41) Dicendum 
est de illa altera parte petitionis quae in populari ratione versatur. 
Ea desiderat nomenclationem, blanditiam, assiduitatem, benigni- 
tatem, rumorem, spem in republica. Each one of these six 
divisions is carried out in detail, with more or less subdivision 
(e. g. rumor, in 50 and 51; sed—iam—eliam—fostremo). That 
this minuteness of division and subdivision, which might be 
equally shown by other examples, is a part of the writer’s 
conscious rhetorical devices, is clear from the following: (49) ac 

‘ne videar aberrasse a distributione mea, qui haec in hac populari 
parte petitionis disputem, hoc sequor, etc. That in so much 
division he sometimes runs short of material will not cause sur- 
prise, as for example in 40, where the vationes et genera obtre- 
clatorum et adversariorum—who are divided into three classes !— 
are to be met and won over, in the first class, by spes—studium— 
officitum; in the second class by beneficium—spes—studium, and 


1On the character of Quintus see the letters ad Q. Fratrem passim; Dru- 
mann VI, 719 ff. Cf. ib. 729. ‘*Das Meiste welches Cicero an ihm tadelt, 
weil es nicht zu den Regeln der Klugheit stimmte, gereicht seiner Gesinnung 
zur Ehre.” 

2Com. 5, together with 14, must, in case of publication, which was mani- 
festly contemplated (58), have put an end to friendly relations between Cicero 
and Pompey. Cf. also the shameless exhortation to mendacity in 46, and to 
injure the character of his competitors in 52. 
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in the third class—eadem ratione qua superiores/ But this is not 
all. These very resources by which the rationes obtrectatorum 
are to be met are identical with the means by which his devoted 
friends (quos devinctos tenet—2o) are to be further cultivated, 
viz. (21) beneficio, spe, adiunctione animt ac voluntate (= studio). 
That Quintus was a prolific writer of dramatic poetry, contem- 
plated, at least, an epic poem on the deeds of Caesar, was some- 
what of an historian, and could write “in a manner almost Aris- 
tophanic,” we learn from his brother’s works; but that he could 
write in the barren, mechanical manner above illustrated it is 
difficult to believe, especially in view of the following significant 
characterization of his literary tastes by his brother: De Orat. II 
3. Io (cited by Drumann): Nec vero te, carissime frater atque 
optime, rhetoricis nunc quibusdam libris, guos tu agrestis putas, 
insequor ut erudiam—quid enim tua potest oratione aut subtilius 
aut ornatius esse? We find, therefore, between the style of the 
Com. and the literary activity and tastes of Quintus, as his brother 
reports them, a contrast not less striking than the contrast between 
his character as portrayed to us by other sources and as revealed 
in this work. 

But such considerations can do nothing more than arouse sus- 
picion; in themselves they prove nothing. There remain, how- 
ever, two points of view from which the subject may be discussed : 
(1) the language of the Com. in its relation to the history of 
Latin words and constructions, and (2) resemblances to other 
(later) works of Latin literature. The first of these contains 
material for an interesting study in itself; but, as bearing upon 
the question of authenticity, nothing of much significance can be 
drawn from it. It may be observed, however, that the word 
FJabula (54), in the sense of “‘ talk of the town,” is met with here for 
the first time, if we may trust the dictionaries, which cite Hor.’ Ep. 
11. 8 as the earliest example. Cicero uses fama, as in pro Caelio 
16. 38, or sermo (sermones) or sermunculi, It is also worthy of 
note that ~edum after a positive sentence is first found in Com. 
21: Minimis beneficiis homines adducuntur ut satis causae putent 
esse ad studium suffragationis, nedum i quibus saluti fuisti... 
non intellegant etc. In Cicero and all other writers before Livy 
nedum only follows a negative. Cf. Draeger, Syntax und Stil d. 
Tacitus, p. 80, and Schmalz in Miiller’s Handbuch, II’, p. 510. 


1 See p. 210, citation from Horace and note. 
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It remains, therefore, for us to consider the resemblances 
between the Com. and other works of Roman literature. Biicheler 
has done this for the fragments of the oration in tog. cand., and 
concludes that in two places Cicero borrowed consciously from 
the recent letter of his brother—(1) in speaking of the incest of 
Catiline and the Vestal Fabia,’ and (2) in using the phrase duas in 
rem publicam sicas destringere.” The former, a guarded utterance 
on a delicate subject, since Fabia was a sister of Terentia ; the latter, 
a striking phrase which might easily have been remembered and 
reproduced almost unconsciously.’ Two other passages are quoted 
by Biicheler from the oration in tog. cand. and compared with the 
Com. 

Of Antonius we read: 

Com. 8: vocem audivimus 
iurantis se Romae iudicio aequo 
cum homine Graeco certare non 
posse. 

With reference to the murder of Marius Gratidianus, a near 
relative of the Ciceros, by Catiline : 


Asc., p. 74: in sua civitate 
cum peregrino negavit se iudi- 
cio aequo certare posse. 


Com. 10: Quid ego nunc di- 


cam petere eum consulatum, qui 
hominem carissimum populo 
Romano Marcum Marium in- 
spectante populo Romano... 
ceciderit, ... vivo stanti collum 
gladio secuerit, caput sua manu 


Asc., p. 78: Populum vero, 
cum inspectante populo collum 
secuit hominis maxime popularis 
quanti faceret, ostendit. P. 80: 
caput etiam tum plenum animae 
et spiritus ad Syllam manibus 
ipse suis detulit. 


tulerit.* 


1 Ascon. (Kiessl. et Schéll), p. 82: cum ita vixisti ut non esset locus tam 
sanctus quo non adventus tuus etiam cum culpa nulla subesset, crimen afferret 
(from Com. 10). 

? Ascon., p. 83, from Com. 12. It is noteworthy that the phrase seems to 
have occurred in both places in the same connection, for Ascon. says l. 1. dicit 
de malis civibus,and the Com. has quis ... tam improdus civis qui velit .. . duas 
in r. p. sicas destringere. 

3It should be observed that this is the only remarkable metaphorical phrase 
in the whole work. There are but three others! Biicheler, p. 8. 

*The treatment of this case in the Com. is peculiar in that no allusion is 
made to the intimate relationship existing between Gratidianus and the Ciceros 
(Asc., p. 75: fuerat hic Gratidianus arta necessitudine Ciceroni coniunctus). 
His name is introduced in a rhetorical style natural enough ina public speech, 
but really very surprising in a letter toa brother. Indeed, the whole of this 
part of the Com. is written in a strained oratorical tone, which is easily 
explained if it had the fierce invective of Cicero for its source. 
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Of these two passages and other similarities between the two 
works, Biicheler says: “et haec quidem aliaque de Antonii prae- 
diis proscriptis, de Catilinae stupris, de Africa provincia, de testium 
dictis ac iudicio etiamsi pariter uterque vel tractavit vel elocutus 
est, tamen quod temporum rerumque aut necessitate id factum est 
aut opportunitate, mutuatum esse alterum non liquet.”’ The extent 
of the resemblances in subject-matter is here indicated by Biicheler, 
but it can only be fully realized by a comparison, sentence for 
sentence, of the description of the characters of Catiline and 
Antonius (Com. 8-13) with the fragments of the oration in tog. 
cand. It will be found that scarcely half a dozen statements 
concerning them in the Com. are not also made or clearly implied 
in the speech.’ The verbal resemblances were perhaps exhausted 
by the quotations of Biicheler, but I would call attention to the 
following sentences, which betray a remarkable similarity of 
structure as well as of subject-matter : 

Com. 10: Quid ego nunc de Asc., p.77: Quid ego ut vio- 
Africa, quid de testium dictis laveris provinciam praedicem? 
scribam ? 

The oration for Murena is the next work of Cicero in which 
resemblances of thought and language to the Com. appear, and 


among many more than doubtful examples of such likeness which 
Eussner quotes, the following are really remarkable: 


Com. 56: atque haec ita nolo 
te illis proponere ut videare ac- 
cusationem meditari, sed ut hoc 
terrore facilius hoc ipsum quod 


Mur. 43: primum accusandi 
terrores et minae... et populi 
opinionem a spe _ adipiscendi 
avertunt et amicorum studia de- 


bilitant. nescio quo pacto hoc 
fit,...simul atque candidatus 
accusationem meditari visus est, 
ut honorem desperasse videatur. 

This passage from the pro Murena has a further significance not 
noticed by Eussner. For the words populi opintonem .. . et ami- 


agis consequare. 


1TIn the enumeration of those whom Catiline had put to death at the command 
of Sulla, the names of Titinius, Manlius (conj. Biicheler) and Tanusius are 
given in Com.g. Asconius, p. 75, says: Catilinam cum in Syllanis partibus 
fuisset, crudeliter fecisse. Nominatim etiam postea Cicero dicit quos occiderit, 
Q. Caecilium (Com. 9), M.Volumnium, L. Tanusium. The fact that the names 
Titinius and Manlius are not here given by Asconius, and hence were not 
probably in the oration in tog. cand., points to the independence of the two 
documents, and might therefore be used as an argument for the genuineness of 
the Com. 
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corum studia make just such a division of the constituency ofa 
candidate as is set forth and carried out with much detail in the 
second part of the Com. (16): Petitio autem magistratus divisa 
est in duarum rationum diligentiam, quarum altera in amicorum 
" studiis, altera in populi voluntate ponenda est. 


Com. 34: et quoniam assecta- 
tionis mentio facta est, id quoque 
curandum est, ut cotidiana cu- 
iusque generis et ordinis et aeta- 
tis utare. nam ex ea ipsa copia 
coniectura fieri poterit quantum 
sis in ipso campo virium ac fa- 
cultatis habiturus. 


Mur. 44: petitorem ego, prae- 
sertim consulatus, magna spe, 
magno animo, magnis copiis, et 
in forum et in campum deduci 
volo... praesertim cum... ex 
vultu candidatorum coniecturam 
faciant, quantum quisque animi 
et facultatis habere videatur. 


Of the other resemblances which Eussner cites, that between 
Com. 37 and Mur. 70 is quite striking; while Com. 21, Mur. 71; 
Com. 28, Mur. 77 are worthy of note. Observe also the following 
examples which Eussner seems to have overlooked. Speaking 
of the value to a candidate of presence in Rome (assiduitas), 


Cicero says: 

Mur. 21: primum ista nostra 
assiduitas . . . nescis quantum 
adferat hominibus fastidii. mihi 
quidem vehementer expediit po- 
sitam in oculis esse gratiam. 


And of the morning salutatio: 


Mur. 44: placet mihi... 
persalutatio, praesertim cum iam 
hoc novo more omnes fere domos 
omnium concursent. 


Com. 43: iam assiduitatis nul- 
lum est praeceptum, verbum 
ipsum docet quae res sit. pro- 
dest quidem vehementer nus- 
guam discedere.’ 


Com. 35: insalutatoribus qui 
magis vulgares sunt et hac con- 
suetudine quae nunc est pluris’ 
veniunt. 

There is, further, an astonishingly large number of small verbal 


1 With this compare also pro Plancio 67: (Plancius) numquam ex urbe afuit 


nisi sorte, lege, necessitate... valuit assiduitate. 


The oration pro Plancio 


presents a good many interesting resemblances to parts of the Com., but none 


are so striking as those from the pro Murena. 


E. g. 67: (Plancius) ea est usus 


ratione vitae qua minima invidia novi homines plurimi sunt eosdem honores 


consecuti. 


Com. 14: Iam in populo quam multi invidi sint, quam consuetu- 


dine horum annorum ab hominibus novis alienati, venire tibi in mentem scio. 
? The obscurity of this awkward paraphrase has caused p/uris (preserved by 
the Erfurtensis and a few other MSS) to be changed in almost all MSS and 


editions to plures. 


The reading of the Erfurtensis is completely confirmed by 


the above comparison, showing that guae nunc est pluris [quam erat apud anti- 


quos] = nova. 
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resemblances between the Com. and the oration pro Murena, 
which are of no significance in attempting to prove that it is one 
of the sources of the Com., though, if that were established by 
other considerations, they might fairly be adduced as confirmatory 
evidence. As stated above, many of Eussner’s examples are of 
this kind. Here is one not given by him: 

Com. 1: mihi... dies ac no- Mur. 78: consulem ... dies 
ctes de tua petitione cogitanti. | atque noctes de re publica cogi- 

tantem. 

Not only the generic resemblance of the Com. to the first letter 
of Marcus ad Q. Fratrem has-been pointed out by Biicheler,’ but 
also the close relationship between certain parts of the two, e. g.: 

Com. 39: Non est huius tem- Ad Q. Fr. I 1. 37: non susci- 
poris perpetuailladehocgenere piam ut quae de iracundia dici 
disputatio, quibus rebus benivo- solent a doctissimis hominibus 
lus et simulator diiudicari possit. ea nunc tibi exponam. 

Eussner pointed out many other cases of resemblance, but here 
also he erred in giving much which proves nothing except that 
both works are written in Latin. Several of his examples are, 
however, noteworthy, as, for instance, the opening of the two 
letters : 

Com.; Etsi tibi omnia suppe- Ad Q. Fr. 11; Etsi? non dubi- 
tant... tamen sum arbitratus. tabam...tamen existimavi. 

Com.1: adte perscribere... Ad Q. Fr. I 1. 36: at ea qui- 
non ut aliquid ex his noviaddis- dem...non ut te instituerem 
ceres. scripsi. 

Worthy of comparison are also Com. 58 and ad Q. Fr. I 1. 18. 
To these I would add: 

Com. 54: Roma est... in AdQ. Fr. I 1.22: Romae est, 
qua multae insidiae, multa falla- ubi tanta adrogantia est, tam 
cia, multa in omni genere vitia immoderata libertas, tam infinita 
versantur, multorum adrogantia, _licentia, etc.” 
etc. 

Biicheler, while thinking it possible that Quintus may have 
made use of Greek sources in parts of the Com., “velut de ami- 


1Introd., p. 10; ad loc., p. 51. 

2 The formula etsi—zamen is exceedingly common, however, at the beginning 
of letters. 

5 The occurrence of adrogantia in both passages is, of course, of much less 
significance than the similar structure of the two sentences upon the same 
subject. 
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corum atque adversariorum generibus,”’ notes that there are but 
few traces of Greek in the work, as would be natural enough “cum 
totum commentariolum ex vita Romana sumptum Romanoque 
negotio aptatum sit.” The examples he cites are the verse of 
Epicharmus in 39—nervos atque artus esse sapientiae non temere 
credere—and the admonition in 2 to call to mind often what 
Demetrius had written de Demosthenis studio et exercitatione. 
He suggests, further, that the disputatio, guibus rebus benivolus 
et simulator diiudicari possit, alluded to in 39, refers to some 
Greek treatise on this subject, such as the one preserved in the 
Moralia of Plutarch.? Of these examples it is to be observed that 
the verse of Epicharmus is given in the original by Cicero in a 
letter to Atticus,’ while Demetrius’ life* of Demosthenes is spoken 
of in the de Divinatione.’ For the disputatio guibus, etc., it is 
not necessary, of course, to assume a Greek source, for this theme 
was a very common rhetorical exercise, as appears from numerous 
references to it elsewhere. E.g. Cicero, Topica 85: ex altero 
autem genere, quod erat bipertitum, unum est de eodem et alio: 
guid intersit inter amicum et adsentatorem, regem et tyrannum. 
Cf. also Cic. Lael. 95, and Horace, A. P. 425. To these traces of 
Greek pointed out by Biicheler should be added Com. 55: Et 
quoniam in hoc vel maxime est vitiosa civitas, quod largitione 
interposita virtutis ac dignitatis oblivisci solet, in hoc fac ut te bene 
noris, id est ut intelligas eum esse te qui iudicii ac periculi metum 
maximum competitoribus afferre possis. That /e dene noris = 
yah ceavtéy no one, I think, will doubt, nor that the triteness of 
the saying is at once indicated and apologized for by the particular 
application given it in the words following. The same phrase with 


1P.7. In that connection he calls attention to the fact that, according to 
ad Att. II 3. 3, Quintus had in his library a work of Theophrastus, tepi o:/o- 
Temiac, 

2 Plut. Mor. 49: dv tic Tov Tov gidov, 

Att. 119. 8: vage uéuvac’ arcioreiv, ravta gpevdv, Cf. also Att. 
II 20. I. 

*So Biicheler ad loc., but on what authority I do not know. No life of 
Demosthenes is contained in the catalogue of the works of Demetrius in Diog. 
Laert. V 5. 80. All that is given in the de Div. might have been contained in 
the pyropixge or the énitydevudtwv of Demetrius. 

5 Div. II 96: Multi etiam naturae vitium meditatione atque exercitatione 
sustulerunt, ut Demosthenem scribit Phalereus, cum RHO dicere nequiret, 
exercitatione fecisse ut planissume diceret. It may not be without significance 
that the exercitatio Demosthenis is here emphasized as in the Com, 
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a particular application similar to this is found ad Q. Fratrem, III 
6. 7; Cessator esse noli et illud yx& ceavrdéy noli putare ad adro- 
gantiam minuendam solum esse dictum, verum etiam ut bona 
nostra norimus. In both cases yx@& ceavrév is made the text for 
admonition to know one’s own gifts and use them. 

Somewhat analogous to this is the following. In Com. 9 we 
read: quod Antonius umbram suam metuit, hic (Catilina) ne 
leges quidem. The phrase umbram suam metuere is natural 
enough, and we are not surprised to find it in Latin; yet that it 
occurs elsewhere I have not been able to discover. The only 
thing like it that I have found is the following in ad Att. XV 
20. 4: equidem etsi mihi videtur iste, guz umbras timet, ad 
caedem spectare, tamen nisi explicata solutione non sum disces- 
surus. It would be rash to affirm that there is any connection 
between these two (apparently isolated) occurrences of similar 
phrases, but it stimulates one’s curiosity to learn that dste, gud 
umbras timet is Antonius here also—nephew of the Antonius of 
the Com. and triumvir. Were the Com. a forgery of later date 
than the letter of Cicero, it would not be difficult to believe that 
the phrase there used of Mark Antony had been applied to the 
competitor of Cicero of the same name. 

The same section (9g) presents perhaps a similar case. The 
author of the Com. says of Catiline that he was educatus in sororis 
stupris: where it is uncertain whether he charges Catiline with 
incest or whether he refers to “stupra quae Sergia fecit cum aliis” 
(Biicheler). The former is the more natural interpretation, and 
undoubtedly the meaning which the author meant to convey,’ 
although Biicheler, in the absence of any other evidence to this 
charge, chooses the latter. However that may be, a comparison 
with the description of the early career and incest of Clodius in 
the oration de haruspicum responso would suggest the thought 
that we have what is there said of Clodius applied here to Catiline. 

Com. g: alter vero, dii boni, De har. resp. 42: hic vero, 
quo splendore est? ...natus ... prodiimmortales, quid est? 
in patris egestate, educatus in ...qui post patris mortem... 
sororis stupris, corroboratus in in domesticis est germanitatis 


1Drumann, V 387, n. 66: ‘Educatus in sororis stupris; zweideutig und 
gesucht ; man kann erklaren, der Bruder buhlte mit der Schwester, aber auch 
er war Zeuge ihres unsittlichen Lebens, und wurde dadurch verdorben. Der 
Vf. will ihn anklagen, micht entschuldigen, und dachte daher ohne Zweifel an 
das Erste; Andere und selbst Cicero schweigen von dieser Blutschande.” 
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caede civium, cuius primus ad_stupris volutatus; deinde robu- 

rem publicam aditus equitibus stus...serei militari dedit ... 

Romanis occidendis fuit. pupillos necavit . . . divisores 
macta(vit). exorta est... quaes- 
tura. Atque hic... P. Clodio 
gradus ad rem publicam, hic 
primus est aditus ad popularem 
iactationem. 

The resemblances to the Com. thus far cited have been taken 
exclusively from works of Cicero, later, by intervals varying from 
a few months to ten years, than the assumed date of the work. 
In all of these passages, the possibility that the orator borrowed 
from the letter of his brother or retained in memory for a long 
time and so unconsciously reproduced his words and thoughts, 
may be admitted, though the probability of its occurring so often 
and at such intervals of time is certainly to be denied. But the 
case would manifestly be very different if resemblances to other 
writers should be shown ; though if the work could have furnished 
Cicero with so many of his ideas and expressions, there is perhaps 
no absolute barrier (unless chronological) to extending its influence 
to other writers. Compare the following passages : 

Com. 54: video esse magni Hor. Sat. I 3. 58 ff.: [Bene 
consilii atque artis in tot homi- sanus ac non incautus (61)] hic 
num cuiusque modi vitiis tantis- fugit omnis|| insidias nullique 
que versantem vitare offensio- malo latus obdit’ apertum,|| cum 
nem, vitare fabulam, vitare genus hoc inter vitae versetur, 
insidias, ubi acris|| invidia, atque vigent 

ubi crimina. 

Whether the resemblance here is sufficient to consider one the 
source of the other may perhaps be doubted ; but this at least is 
certain, that if there is any direct relation, it can only be one of 
imitation and paraphrase of the words of Horace on the part of 
the author of the Com., and that seems to me very credible. The 
other alternative, aside from the a priori improbability of Horace’s 
resorting to so barren a work as the Com. for material, meets with 
the chronological difficulty that we thereby assume imitation of a 


1 How accurately the meaning of the words nudlligue malo latus obdit apertum 
is expressed by vitare fabulam is well shown by the Schol. Crugq. ad loc.: nulli 
dat sese irridendum idque agit ne Lingua malevola laceretur. 
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work which, even if genuine, was not, in all probability, published 
at the time of the writing and publication of this satire.’ 

The same chronological considerations apply to the relation 

between the following passages: 

Com. 45; illud difficilius (est) .. . quod facere non possis, ut id 
tucunde neges... Cum zd petitur quod... promittere non 
possumus ... delle negandum est... Audivi hoc dicere 
quendam de quibusdam oratoribus ad quos causam suam 
detulisset, gratiorem sibi orationem eius fuisse qui negasset, 
quam illius qui recepisset. 

With this compare Publilius Syrus,’ Sententiae 357 eo 


pars benefici est quod petitur si belle neges. 


It seems to me that there can be no doubt that the passage of the 
Com. quoted presents an elaborate paraphrase of the sententia of 
Publilius, in which the original saying is cloaked at first under the 
form zucunde neges, but betrayed a moment later by delle negan- 
dum; while it will not escape notice that Jars denefici of Publilius is 
paraphrased by gratiorem sibi orationem, etc. Here, then, the Com. 

presents perhaps the most direct relation to other literature that we 
have observed, with the exception of the oration in tog. cand., and 
we need not therefore hesitate longer to pronounce the conclusion 
to which the rest of our investigation has led us, viz. that the Com. 
is the work of some first-century rhetorician or rhetorical student 
who, perhaps in imitation of similar works,’ wrote the Com. in the 
name of Quintus Cicero, and, modelling the general form of his 
composition on the first letter ad Q. Fratrem (on the duties of a 


1 According to the usual view (e. g. Tyrrell), the letters ad Q. Fratrem, to 
which there is every reason to believe the Com. would have been appended 
(Bicheler, p. 11), were published along with the letters to Atticus, after the 
death of the latter (32 B.C.). Gurlitt (de M. Ciceronis epistulis, etc., Gott. 
1879) holds (p. 47) that they were a part of a single collection, including all the 
extant letters except the letters ad Att., and that this original collection was 
not published before the death of Antonius, but at some time in the decade 
following Actium. Hor. Sat., bk. I, not later than 35 B. C. 

2 To be sure we do not know how long the activity of Publilius continued, 
but Jerome puts his foruit in the year 43 B. C., and we may well doubt whether 
he was writing still at the time of the publication of the letters ad Q. Fratrem. 

3 See Biicheler, p.6, Aul. Gel. XIV 7.2: (consulatum) Pompeius cum initurus 
foret, quoniam per militiae tempora senatus habendi consulendique, rerum 
expers urbanarum fuit, M. Varronem, familiarem suum rogavit ut commentarium 
faceret eioaywy:kév—sic enim Varro ipse appellat—ex quo disceret, quid facere 
dicereque deberet, cum senatum consuleret. 
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provincial governor, etc.), made use especially of the orations of 
the period of Cicero’s consulship bearing upon the subject, viz. 
the orations in tog. cand. and pro Murena, and incidentally also 
of other works of Cicero, as has been pointed out. This will 
explain adequately the historical correctness and faithfulness of 
his descriptions, and in a measure also the purity of the style and 
vocabulary. That he should have betrayed familiarity with a 
well-known passage of Horace or a saying of Publilius is by no 
means surprising, for, as is well known, much spurious literature 
owes its origin to no intentional deceit,' and no special pains were 
therefore used to avoid anachronism in the use of sources. How 
early the Sententiae of Publilius had gained currency apart from 
his plays, and how familiar they were to the young men of Rome, is 
well shown by Seneca Rhet. controv. VII 18.8: Memini Moschum, 
cum loqueretur de hoc genere sententiarum, quo infecta iam erant 
adulescentulorum omnium ingenia, queri de Publilio, quasi ille 
[iam] hanc insaniam introduxisset. 

Concerning the date of the composition of the Com., we can 
only say that its language and style admonish us to put it as’early 
as possible. If we may assume that the letters to Atticus were 
already published’ at the beginning of our era, I should not wish 
to place the Com. very much later. 

Manson, Wis. GEORGE L. HENDRICKSON. 


1 Blass in Miiller’s Handbuch, I, p. 246. 

2 Biicheler, Khein. Mus. 34 (1879), p. 353, notes that Asconius (p. 76) does 
not make use of a passage from a letter to Atticus (I 2. T) supporting a point 
which he is attempting to prove, and concludes from this that the letters were 
not then published (ca. 55 A. D.). The evidence, however, scarcely seems 
sufficient for a conclusion so hard to believe (cf. Hofmann, Ausgew. Briefe, 


p- 13). 


IV.—POLLICE VERSO. 


Some of the most disputed questions concerning the misszo of 
the Roman gladiator have to do with the interpretation of certain 
vexed phrases. Especially to be mentioned are follicem vertere, 
pollicem convertere, pollicem premere and pollex infestus. How 
radically our modern authorities differ as to the meaning of these 
terms is evident from the variety of opinions entertained as to the 
response made to the vanquished gladiator begging for his life. 
Smith’s Dictionary of Greek and Roman Antiquities, 3d edition, 
vol. I, p. 917: “His [the gladiator’s] fate depended upon the 
people, who turned up their thumbs if they wished him to be 
killed.... There is no clear evidence that the wish that mercy 
should be shown was expressed by pressing down the thumbs: 
this was indicated rather by waving handkerchiefs.” Baumeister, 
Denkmiler des klassischen Altertums, u.s. w., p. 2101: ‘‘ Das 
Volk gewahrte die Begnadigung oder Entlassung (mzsszo) durch 
Schwenken von Tiichern, oder durch einen Gestus des Daumens 
(presso pollice), stimmte fiir Tod durch Wenden des Daumens 
nach unten (verso pollice).” Friedlander, Sittengeschichte Roms, 
5th edit., vol. II, p. 345: “Von Seiten der Zuschauer war das 
Zeichen der Gewahrung, wie es scheint, das Schwenken von 
Tiichern;' das Wenden des Daumens nach unten bedeutete den 
Befehl zur Ertheilung des Todesstosses.” Guhl and Koner, Life 
of the Greeks and Romans described from Antique Monuments ; 
translated from the 3d German edition (p. 560): “In case the 
spectators lifted their clenched fists (verso pollice), the fight had 
to be continued; the waving of handkerchiefs was the sign of 
mercy granted.” Falke, Greece and Rome: their Life and Art, 
N. Y., 1882; translated from the German edition (p. 289): “It 
stood in the pleasure of the people to grant them their lives, but 
usually they gave the sign of death by stretching out the hands 
with extended thumbs.” Dyer, Pompeii, 3d edit., N. Y., 1871 
(p. 228): “This signal was the turning down the thumbs,” Dyer 
naively adding, ‘as is well known.” O. Seyffert, Dictionary of 


1In a footnote F. adds: “ Vielleicht auch das Aufheben eines Fingers.” 
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Classical Antiquities, etc.; trans]. from the German; revised and 
edited by Nettleship and Sandys; London, 1891: “The sign of 
mercy (missio) was the waving of handkerchiefs: the clenched 
fist and downward thumb indicated that the combat was to be 
fought out till death” (p. 254). 

Nor are the lexicographers more satisfactory. Lewis and 
Short (under ollex): ‘‘To close down the thumb (premere) was 
a sign of approbation; to extend it (vertere, convertere, pollex 
infestus), a sign of disapprobation.” Georges, Ausfiihrliches 
lateinisch-deutsches Handworterbuch (7th edit.), under Jollex : 
“Der Daumen, izfestus, der gerade hingestreckte, als ob man 
Einen damit erstechen wollte: pollicem premere, den Daumen 
einschlagen: follicem vertere, den Daumen gegen die Brust 
richten (ein Zeichen, dass das Volk einen besiegten Gladiator 
getédtet wissen wollte).” Forcellini (De Vit.), under pol/ex : ‘In 
pollice erat favoris, studiique significatio, nam faventes premebant, 
aversantes improbantesque vertebant retro et subrigebant.” 

In this mass of contradictory statements what are the ascer- 
tainable facts? Of what character was the response made to the 
appeal of the man who was hors de combat? What is the real 
meaning of the Latin terms used? Manifestly, any sure ground 
of belief must be sought in ancient authorities, literary and artistic, 
aided by auxiliary study of the general use of the words employed 
in describing the response made to the wounded gladiator. 

We have seen that there is a large amount of disagreement and 
contradiction among scholars concerning several important terms 
and facts, so much so that there is reason for a new examination 
‘of the data and sources of our knowledge. What was the sign 
for missio? What the sign for death ? 

There is no doubt that pollicem vertere or convertere (lit. ‘to 
turn the thumb’) was the sign for death made in answer to the 
appeal for mercy. This is clear from Juvenal 3. 34-37, and from 
a passage in Prudentius Clemens, contra Symmachum 2. 1096: “et 
quoties victor ferrum iugulo inserit, illa delicias ait esse suas, 
pectusque iacentis virgo modesta iubet converso pollice rumpi.” 
But this does not touch the question as to what this sign, or turn 
of the thumb, was. Most of the modern authorities, including the 
commentators on Juvenal 3. 36, tell us in an ex cathedra way that 
the spectator turned his thumb towards his own throat, or breast, 
as a sign that the victorious gladiator should dispatch his con- 
quered antagonist. I have come to believe that there is small 
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ground for this interpretation, and that, if not altogether impossible, 
it is very doubtful. 

Let us examine more closely the Latin terms in dispute, hoping 
thereby to ascertain something as to the true signification of the 
phrases in question. The word vertere seems literally = ‘turn, 
turn about, turn around.’ Forcell. says: “ Verto proprie ut in 
aliam partem converto, torqueo.” If pollicem vertere = ‘to turn 
the thumb upwards,’ one is moved to inquire why we have no 
modifying adverb to define more accurately the direction. In 
case p. vertere = ‘to turn the thumb downwards,’ is there any 
reason why the adverb can be dispensed with? An examination 
of the use of verteve shows that it = ‘to turn from the normal or 
existing position.’ E.g. terga vertere, se vertere (‘wheel about’), 
vertere solum bidentibus, or terram aratro vertere =arare. So 
vertere = evertere ‘overthrow, subdue,’ etc. Pollicem vertere 
ought to be such a turn of the thumb as will throw it into a position 
different from the normal position. The natural position of the 
thumb, when the sitting spectator extends his hand, if not turned 
slightly upward, is stretched out towards, or in a line with, the 
fingers. Again, it is very evident that the thumb in this hostile 
gesture must have been somehow so pointed as to indicate the 
hostile or adverse feelings of the spectators.’ It stands to reason 
that the position of the thumb must have been so different from 
the normal position as to preclude any mistaken interpretation ; 
that is, it must clearly indicate the will of the spectators as against 
any other gesture of the thumb declaring for mzsszo. That there 
was a disposition to grant the mzssio to a gladiator who had 
fought bravely, we would infer from the fact that great gladiators 
were public favorites, like actors and the jockeys of the circus, 
and even the fallen gladiator would be apt to have many friends 
among the spectators, who would be glad to have him spared. 


1There seems to be little reason to doubt that, in republican times, the 
decision lay sometimes, if not always, with the editor muneris. Even during 
the empire, after the decision for life or death was tacitly referred by the 
editor to the crowd, it is likely that he, taking his cue from the crowd, gave the 
signal to the victorious gladiator. Cf. Martial 3.99; Juvenal 3. 34-37; Horace, 
Epist. 1. 1. 4-6; Seneca, Epist. 117. 7 and 37.2. In the case of the games 
given by the emperor, it is likely that, as editor muneris, he reserved the right 
to decide the question of missio. In a munus of this sort it would appear that 
the people were not expected to indicate directly, but indirectly, their prefer- 
ence. Cf. Mart. Lib. spect. 29. 
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That the mzssto was frequently given is clear enough from inscrip- 
tions, e. g. Orelli-Henzen 2571 = Wilm. 2615: 


FLAMMA SEC: VIX: ANN. XXX 
PVGNAT XXXIIII- VICIT XXI 
STANS! VIIII MIS?- IlII NAT SRVS° 
HVI* DELICATVS COARMIO FECIT 


The gesture for mzssio must have been of such a character as 
to render easy distinction between it and the normal position of 
the thumb, as well as between it and the sign for death. The 
Flavian amphitheatre especially was such an immense structure 
that a gesture of the hand, as seen by gladiators in the arena, 
could not be distinguished at all, except when made in a very 
characteristic way, or except as made by the spectators in the 
front rows. Where the combatants fought near the emperor’s 
box and looked to him for judgment, the case would be simpler ; 
but where the editor muneris, looking to the gestures of the 
spectators for his direction (who might by no means be agreed in 
their opinion), or where the conquering gladiator looked directly 
to the spectators for his command, there must be no room for 
uncertainty of meaning because of failure to see the gestures 
actually made. It seems probable—almost certain—that the 
separate thumb and fingers of the outstretched hand of the 
majority of sitting spectators could not have been distinguished 
at all, thereby necessitating such a turn of the whole hand as to 
| make clear the position of the thumb as seen from below by 
_ gladiator or editor muneris. This affords a presumption in favor 
of such a turn of both wrist and hand as to direct the thumb 
downwards, pointing to the fallen gladiator, as much as to say, 
“There he is! finish your work, gladiator, by plunging your 
sword into his breast or throat.” Ina place so vast, where the 
individual in the arena appears so diminutive as seen from the 
tiers of seats, and where the gesture of the individual spectator 
lost in the mass would be even harder to see clearly by the 
gladiator, the motion necessary to point the thumb towards the 
breast of the spectator is so slight, necessitating but a very little 
turn of the wrist, that it is hard to see how it could have served 
the end desired. Besides, as seen from below, the thumb, 
pointed towards the breast of the spectator would to the watching 
gladiator have been in many cases wholly hid behind the rest of 


1Vid. P. J. Meier, De gladiatura Romana, Bonn, 1881, p. 46 sqq. 
? Missus. 3Syrus. *Huic. 
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the hand. Furthermore, is it likely, reasoning @ prior7, that the 
Roman, superstitious in a high degree, who, while he could look 
with pleasure on the death of poor wretches in the arena, so much| 
dreaded to think of his own,’ would have used a gesture so\ 
realistic as to point at his own throat? Would not the pantomimic ' 
pointing of the thumb of the spectator at his own throat or breast 
seem to look—and absurdly—rather to the self-slaughter of the 
victor than to the killing of the fallen gladiator? Slight as this 
presumption may appear to be, I believe that in dealing with sign- 
language of this character we cannot afford to ignore it. In the 
above argument it is taken for granted that the pol/ex symbolizes 
the Roman sword, comparatively short and thick.’ 

It is possible, too, although hardly likely in the case of a people 
so practical as the Romans, that just as they used the middle 
finger (digitus medius), the so-called ‘finger of scorn,’ with which 
to make an insulting gesture, so the downward turn of the thumb 
may=ad inferos, i.e. ‘to the lower world with him! death to him!’ 

Again, the word convertere was used interchangeably with 
vertere in the phrase pollicem convertere. Convertere is used not 
simply for vertere, aS it undeniably is in many cases, but it is apt 
to point to the Zerminus in quem. Cf. naves in eam partem c., 
ora ad aliquem c., ferrum in aliguem c. In the case of the 
gladiatorial pollicem convertere, the real terminus in guem would 
seem not to be the unknown spectator, but rather the chief object 
of momentary interest, i. e. the fallen and beseeching gladiator! 
Hence to him the follex should be directed. 

The interpretation above advanced for pollicem vertere and p. 
convertere is strengthened by a study of the phrase pollex infestus. 
It is well known that pollex infestus stood for the hostile gesture 
of the thumb in the case of the amphitheatre spectators. E. g. 
Burmann, Anthologia Latina 3. 82. 28 ; 


Sperat et in saeva victus gladiator harena, 
sit licet infesto pollice turba minax. 


Though the etymology of zuzfestus is not absolutely certain, 
there is a fair degree of agreement among scholars in referring it 
to some word meaning strike. Not to consider seriously the 


1Cf. the many euphemistic phrases for ‘die’ rather than the blunt morior. 

* The symbolic use of the fingers precluded their use, besides there is peculiar 
significance in the use of the follex. Cf. etymology of follex: polleo ( potis and 
valeo), ‘ Pollex nomen ab eo, quod pollet accepit,” Macr. Sat. 7. 13. 14, citing 
the grammarian Ateius Capito. : 


| 
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derivation of the word from /festinandum by P. Nigidius Figulus, 
a grammarian of the time of Cicero,’ or from inferus (cf. the 
remarks as to ad inferos above), Roby (Grammar of the Latin 
Lang., §704, footnote) refers znfes/us to ferire ‘strike.’ Georges 
derives the word from zz and fendo (the primitive seen in defendo), 
as do Lewis and Short. It is hardly due entirely to graphical 
peculiarities that zzfestus and infensus are confused in MSS. We 
can scarcely doubt that zzfestus primarily =z (‘against’) + 
fendo (‘strike’). 

That zzfestus has two meanings was recognized by Gellius :? 
I. ‘unjust, unsafe’; 2. (act.) ‘hostile, dangerous, threatening.’ 
Manifestly, in Jollex infestus the adj. has the latter meaning. But 
‘hostile’ or ‘dangerous’ to whom? To the fallen gladiator cer- 
tainly, and mof to the passive spectator. If the symbolism of the 
pollex counts for anything, why not that of zzfestus? Some uses 
of znfestus are here to the point, showing that in its sense the 


adjective has a literal directive signification. So infesta hasta 


(Verg. Aen. 10. 877), to which Servius says: “in vulnus parata, - 
id est protenta.” Here the asta, like the follex in p. infestus, is 
turned hostilely towards the object for which the hostile feeling is 
entertained. Cf. “infestis signis; Tarquinium infesto spiculo 
petit” (Livy 2. 20. 2); even in exercitu infesto and infestis oculis. 
In all these cases the adverse directive force of the adjective 
appears clearly enough. 

But there is a far different application of the phrase pol/ex 
infestus, an examination of which is not without value here. The 
phrase pollex infestus was used by the Romans to denote a certain 
kind of gesture used by some orators in making the opening 
remarks of aspeech. The term A. imfestus used of the orator is 
used evidently of something well understood, and, although 
having no hostile sense in this latter use, and being employed 
apparently to describe a peculiar gesture only, there is hardly 
reason to doubt that the position of the hand and thumb described 
by p. infestus in the one case is the same as that in the other. It 
is not to be supposed that a phrase apparently so characteristic 
would stand for two different things unless somehow qualified, in 
order to define more closely the peculiar signification in a given 
case. The passage of most interest in this connection, referring to 
this use of p. infestus, is as follows: Quintil. 11. 3. 119, Fit et ille 
habitus, qui esse in statuis pacificator solet, qui, inclinato in 


29, 12. 2. 


1 Aulus Gellius 9. 12. 6. 
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umerum dextrum capite, brachio ab aure protenso, manum infesto | 
pollice extendit. The commentators throw no real exegetical ' 
light on this passage. Several things, however, may be noted. 
(1) Quintilian is not only speaking of gesture, but especially of 
bad or faulty gesture. (2) Without much amplification he refers 
to a considerable number of such gestures, the foregoing sentence, 
for example (which, by the way, is not undisputed as to MS 
reading) containing several such references. (3) The ft ef ille 
sentence has apparently no dependence on the former sentence. | 
(4) The head being inclined to, or towards, the right shoulder, / 
the arm is extended forward (protenso) from the ear, and th 
hand is extended with the thumb in the zzfestus position. As to 
the gui... pacificator solet there seems to be no archaeological 
help obtainable from existing remains. If we, interpreting the 
words of Quintilian literally, extend the arm from the ear, it may 
seem as if the most natural gesture were to half invert the hand 
and turn the thumb wp. But when we do this, the position of the 
thumb will not be what is demanded by those who advocate the 
upward turn of the follex. The thumb wil/ not point to the throat 
or breast of the spectator, as those who favor this interpretation 
of ~. vertere assume. It is not only foo high to do so, but cannot 
be made to point iz the right direction. Remember that znzfestus 
(in + fendo) apparently points fo SOMETHING. Moreover, if the 
pollex infestus be the upward turn of the thumb, why the necessity 
of describing a gesture or position so natural by a technical phrase 
which clearly points to something abnormal? (Quintilian, be it 
remembered, is describing awkward and ridiculous gesture.) If, 
on the other hand, we extend the arm from the ear as before, but 
do not invert the hand, the finger cannot now be made to point 
to the throat or breast, provided it be kept extended from the ear, 
any more than in the former case when the hand was inverted. 
But how easily does the thumb now point downward to the 
imaginary fallen gladiator ! 

One passage from Appuleius seems to throw a little light on 
this use of infestus. Metamor. 2. 21. 142, Effultus in cubitum 
suberectusque in torum porrigit dexteram, et ad instar oratorum 
conformat articulum ; duobusque infimis conclusis digitis, ceteros 
eminentes porrigens et infesto pollice clementer subridens infit. 
Unfortunately, the passage is corrupt, such important words as 
conclusis and eminentes being in dispute, because of MS differ- 
ences. For eminentes some adopt the MS reading eminens or 
eminus. Hildebrand reads eminus=e manu. Baumeister (p. 
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590) cites this passage to illustrate another gesture altogether. 
But it seems to me impossible, for in the illustration which he 
gives (from a so-called Dareios vase) the follex is not in the 
position demanded by any theory of the Jollex infestus. It is to 
be noted that the gesture here described is referable to the 
beginning of the orator’s remarks. May not the phrase gui esse 
in statuis pacificator solet in the Quintilian citation refer to a 
gesture by which the orator about to begin his remarks would 
ask for silence? If so, the gesture of the Appuleius passage 
would seem to be intended to serve the same purpose and to be 
virtually the same gesture. 

What was the corresponding sign of mzssio, or mercy? There 
is about as much difference of opinion here as in regard to the 
sign of condemnation. Most modern authorities assume that the 
phrase expressive of the sign for missio is pollicem premere. 
They explain it to mean that the thumb was simply /uvned down- 
wards ; that is, the opposite gesture to J. vertere, when standing 
for the death signal, expressed by an upward turn of the Jollex. 
Mayor (Juv. 3. 66) says that this downward turn of the J. premere 
was a signal that the conqueror was to drop his sword, raised to 
slay the vanquished gladiator. But is Aremere in this use equiva- 
lent to vertere? It stands to reason that, if . vertere means, as 
I have sought to prove, to turn the thumb downwards, A. premere 
must stand for something different. Even if 4. vertere meant to 
turn the thumb upwards, J. premere must mean something more 
than merely to turn the thumb downwards. ‘If we inquire by 
appealing to the literal or radical meaning of premere, we find 
that it most naturally means 40 fress or squeeze, not to turn. 
Press or squeeze the thumb how, or by what? If premere have 
a literal signification here, p. remere points to a literal squeezing 
or pressing of the thumb by the fingers, hiding the thumb in the 
palm of the hand, for the ollex can be squeezed only by the 
remaining fingers of the hand. Assuming that my notion of the 
gesture is correct, is any explanation forthcoming? Was it 
symbolic? If so, of what? Kiessling, in common with others, 
commenting on Horace, Epist. 1. 18. 66, refers to the passage in 
Pliny, H. N. 28. 2. 25, Pollices, cum faveamus, premere etiam 

proverbio iubemur,* Other classical references—unfortunately 
put few in number—add a little. That the passage in Horace 
above mentioned (Epist. 1. 18. 65-66) refers to the amphitheatre 
contests is clear (although the direct reference here is to a mock 
fight at a country-seat) from the technical word /udus, and from 
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the allusion to the custom of matching the gladiators in pairs (see 
alterutrum v. 64) in the actual fight. The inference is that in 
Horace’s time the Jol/ex was used somehow to favor the victorious 
gladiator; that is, to declare in favor of the mssio. Another 
passage is in Statius, Theb. 8. 26, Fata serunt animas et eodem 
pollice damnant. (For serunt some MSS read /ferunt.) We 
may here presumably infer that as late as Statius (latter half of 
the first century A.D.) the jollex was used to indicate the 
spectator’s wish for mizsszo, assuming that the allusion is to the 
amphitheatre custom, which there seems no reason to doubt. 
Naturally, too, 7f the same thumb be used, the gesture must be 
very different in the one case from that used in the other. 
Reverting to the Pliny excerpt, it is fair to say that we have no 
direct proof that the thing alluded to by him was the identical 
gesture used for the msszo. It seems, however, more than 
probable. Pliny refers evidently to something that was old and 
well-established enough to have become proverbial. The use of 
the plural Jo//ices is no more against.it than the utrogue .. . pollice 
of Horace, Epist. 1. 18. 66, cited above. There is no reason for 
understanding faveamus reflexively, or to doubt that the ‘favor’ 
refers to other persons than the subject. I can see no good 
reason for believing that Pliny refers to any gesture made with a 
view to warding off the evil eye, as Kiessling seems to think. As 
is well known, the Romans sought to offset and render abortive 
this evil influence by various charms designed to distract, or 
throw off its guard, the evil power by an imprecation, or by some 
scare-crow of a laughable or obscene character. The most 
common of all these charms was the fascinum' or phallus. This 
was made on an emergency, by one who would paralyze the evil 
eye, by sticking the thumb between the index and second, or 
middle, finger (digitus medius or itmpudicus), or by extending 
the digitus medius from the other clinched fingers. Kiessling 
evidently assumes (1) a real, or symbolic, resemblance between 
the fascinum and the p. premere gesture, and (2) that the Pliny 
passage refers to the gesture made against /ascinatio, for he cites 
this passage and also says that the ~. premere gesture had, 
properly speaking, an obscene signification, and served as a 
means of averting evil influences, like the evil eye, etc. If K. 
means that the p. premere gesture and the fascinum were iden- 
tical, is either assumption correct? That the latter may have 


1 Porphyr. ad Hor. Epod. 8. 18. 
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suggested the former is possible, but not, I believe, probable. 
The sign, or demonstration, against /fascinatio looks to the 
protection or preservation of him who uses it. Reasoning a 
priori, is it likely that the same gesture would be used in so 
changed and objective a sense as to look to the preservation of 
another than of him who uses it, especially when there is no 
question of FASCINATIO involved? If the fascinum gesture was 
the 2. premere gesture, which fascinum gesture, we must ask, for 
there were, as we know, two of them? If the digitus medius 
stretching from the clenched fist is meant, it is so like the A. 
vertere as to be practically useless in a great assembly. If the 
other fascinum gesture be meant, in which the thumb was pressed 
and extended between the digi/us index and the digitus medius, 
then, although the literal etymological demand of premere is 
satisfied, and though there is enough difference between the two 
gestures to preclude confusion, still we can see no connection 
between the gesture and the thing for which it is supposed to 
stand. If we could believe that Pliny’s words refer to the fascz- 
natio we might accept this interpretation, but there is no proof 
that they do refer to this, or, indeed, to the mzsszo at all. Besides, 
if Pliny here refers to power against ‘fascination,’ it is strange 
that he does not plainly say so, as he has done in other places 
where he has spoken directly of the fascinus and of fascinatio,' 
rather than speak of something apparently different. Why resort 
to a half-mythical explanation, when a more direct and natural 
one will suffice? If the pol/ex symbolized the short sword in the 
one case (p. vertere or convertere), the symbolism should hold 
good in the second case. Ifthe J. vertere points the sword at the 


\ fallen gladiator, why should not the ~. premere symbolize by the 


pressing and hiding of the Jollex infestus the hiding of the sword 
within the sheath and the preservation of the appealing gladiator ? 

Furthermore, it may be that during the empire a different 
fashion was set through court or other influence, and that mzssi0 
was sometimes indicated otherwise than by the p. premere gesture. 
We have already cited Friedlander (see p. 213), who inclines to 
the belief that the desire for mzsszo was indicated by the waving 
of mappae, or the holding up ofa finger. Let us examine what 
grounds F. has for his double assertion. In his Sittengeschichte 
he gives no authority at all for his first statement, which is doubt- 
fully made. But in his edition of Martial, commenting on 12. 29. 


g. H. N. 28. 3. 39. 
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7-8, he says: “Um die Entlassung eines Gladiators von dem 
Spielgeber zu erbitten, schwenkte man Tiicher.” The words of 


Martial are : 
Nuper cum Myrino peteretur missio laeso, 


subduxit mappas quattuor Hermogenes. 


The onus probandi is evidently with him who would assume that 
mappae were waved, for no mention is made of the fact. Unless 
strongly called for by the context, it would seem utterly unscien- 
tific to infer this, more especially when based upon but a single 
example. At first sight the context seems to require no such 
assumption. The brief period during which the mzsszo was being 
demanded by the crowd for Myrinus would be one of great 
excitement—a fine opportunity for pickpockets!—and Martial 
may mean that Hermogenes used his time to such good purpose 
that he actually purloined, not one, but four mappae. It would 
appear ridiculous to assume that he could on the sly (notice the 
SUB-duxit) steal mappae from the very hands of people waving 
them, while the other interpretation appears natural. Let us, 
however, examine our citation in connection with the other parts 
of the epigram. Hermogenes, says Martial, was an inveterate 
thief, who stole as many mappae as Massa, who had plundered a 
province, had stolen sesterces. This hyperbolic style Martial, for 
a reason perfectly clear, keeps up through the entire epigram. 
He says, for example, that H. will find some way to steal your 
mappa if you hold his left and watch his right hand. Immediately 
following our quotation Martial says that, when the praetor in the 
circus was about to drop the mafpa—the usual signal to the 
aurigae for starting —Hermogenes managed to steal it. Since no 
guest brought a mappa to dinner, because they knew their man, 
H. stole the table-cloth. When H. enters the theatre, although 
it may be extremely hot, the ve/arium is rolled back lest he steal 
it. Our passage seems to be the weakest illustration of the mis- 
directed activity of H., if he only purloined four mappae—surely 
no impossible feat, if the demand for the m7ssto required several 
minutes and the mappae were handkerchiefs carried on the 
person. If, on the other hand, we understand that these mappae 
played some part in the mzssto demand, that H. was sly and 
adept enough to get them away from the very hands of those 
who held them, as he stole the praetor’s mappa and could steal 
yours though you held one of his hands and kept an eye on the 
other, the hyperbole is strong enough to serve Martial and no 
more extreme than the others in the epigram. A further exam- 
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ination of the epigram shows that the various things mentioned 
as the objects of H.’s kleptomania, actual or possible, are directly 
essential to the action, or are a part of the thing described, and 
not merely incidental, like handkerchiefs, e. g. the mappa of the 
praetor, the table-cloth at dinner, the ve/arium in the circus, etc. 
So the mappae in our quotation should have some direct relation 
to the demand for the misszo which is mentioned. It is hard to 
see how mappae could have been so used except by waving them 
and thus backing up the shout or clamor of the crowd. Still, 
there is a difficulty in this assumption. There seems to be no 
doubt that under the empire, even during Martial’s own time, the 
pollex was used as a sign of favor. Cf. the passages already cited 
from Horace, Statius and Juvenal. Can the use of both means of 
declaring for the mzsszo at the same period be explained? The 
populace would naturally defer to and appeal to the princeps for 
decision, when he was present at the games, rather than take the 
matter into their own hands. It is more than likely that court 
and fashionable demands would insist on one means of declaring 
for the missio when the crowd had the right to do so, and on 
something else when the people could only appeal to the princess. 
I suspect that, if the waving of mappae were a sign of the missio- 
desire, it merely served to express the wish of the crowd that the 
emperor should spare the life of a vanquished favorite. It is to 
be noticed here (Mart. 12. 29. 7) that there is no statement that 
the people VOTED missio to Myrinus, but that they degged for 
him the official release. Cf. Liber Spectaculorum 29, Missio saepe 
viris magno clamore fetita est. Here the princeps is expressly 
stated to have exercised the deciding power. Friedlander’s 
second surmise, viz. that the finger of the spectator was raised as 
a sign for mzssio, rests apparently on even less substantial basis. 
There seems to be absolutely no proof from literature, or indeed 
from any source. Friedlander (vol. II, p. 346, footnote 1), quoting 
from the Bulletino deli’ Instituto for 1853, refers to a relief found 
at Cavillargues, France, now in the museum at Nimes, represent- 
ing a combat between two gladiators. In this relief, according to 
Friedlander, appear four spectators, three men and a woman, who 
are said to hold the thumb upwards.’ The inscription on the 


1 The new edition of Smith’s Dictionary of Greek and Roman Antiquities, 
mistranslating Friedlander, represents the woman only as raising her thumb, 
which, if the fact, would prove no more than a possible difference of opinion 
among the spectators. Meier (De gladiatura Romana, p. 47, n. I) says: 
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relief fixes the meaning. The first letters are obscure, the remain- 
ing .letters being TES MISSI. The obscure letters are likely 
STAN, which would give us STANTES MISSI, as F. supplies. 
The combat being a drawn one, the spectators are represented as 
asking that the mzssio be voted the combatants. All of which, 
even if to be fairly got out of the relief, would prove little, 
being but a single fact. But the relief will admit of no such 
interpretation. So far as I know, it has never been published. 
To the courtesy of M. Estéve, Curator of the Archaeological 
Museum at Nimes, I am indebted for a full-sized photograph 
of this relief, together with supplementary explanations. The 
relief is upon a circular piece of terra-cotta, with convex top, 
the concavity being 0.025 m. It served, when found in 1845 or 
1847, as a cover to a mortuary urn. It is to be observed that 
each gladiator is accompanied by a /anista (?). The one to the 
right, who extends his arm and whose hand is represented with 
the four fingers bent down over the thumb, seems to corroborate 
in an unexpected way what has been said of the pollicem premere 
as a declaration for the mzssto. The position of the hand is not 
natural, and the abnormal position stands for something. The 
inscription proves that the relief is a representation connected in 
some way with the missio, and we cannot refuse to believe that 
the /anista, or backer of the secutor, or Samnite, as he may be, is 
asking the mzsszo for his man. Friedlander’s four spectators, one 
of whom he says is a woman, and who hold the thumb up as a 
sign for missio, are at the very top of the relief. The slightest 
examination must convince any one that they cannot be spectators. 
There are several reasons which occur to me why they cannot be 
so regarded, only one of which will I mention now, viz. that of 
the four figures, (counting from the left) only the second and 
fourth are facing us, the first and the third being turned the other 
way. Of the four persons, only one, or possibly two, can be said 
to raise the hand in the air. Lastly, the work was originally so 
rough, or has suffered so much mutilation, that absolutely nothing 
can be inferred as to the thumbs of a single so-called spectator. 
The second conjectural statement of Friedlander receives no 
support whatever from this relief, which seems to be his only 


authority. EpwIN Post. 


“Femina in altiore suggestu sedens digitoque sublato gladiatores mittens 
depicta est in anaglypho, de quo Henzen bull. d. inst. 1853, p. 130, conferatur.” 
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NOTES. 


ETYMOLOGICAL. 


I. vivo: vixi, victus. 


The origin of the guttural in vixz and victus has never, so far 
as I know, been explained. These forms belong to the nearly 
synonymous vigeo. Cf. Cic. N. W. 2. 33. 83 quae a terra stirpibus 
continentur, arte naturae vivunt et. vigent; Tusc. 1. 27. 66 quod 
sentit, quod sapit, quod vivit, quod viget. 

English guick vouches, perhaps, for the I. E. existence of the 
guttural. Sk. ségat ‘a moving, living creature,’ man or animal, 
has always been explained as a participle to I. E. gem. Grk. 
Tiyas, yeyavr- Shows the strong stem. égat has the weak stem, like 
all the reduplicated present participles in Sk. Latin vigeo has 
the same origin. The pres. ptc. vigent- goes back to an I. E. 
ge(?)aaent- whose next stage, still in I. E., was very likely ge(?)a7()¢-. 
It seems impossible to exactly reconstruct the present reduplicat- 
ing vowel. For Greek and Latin it is z, Sanskrit e (*g@>*je>7@). 
Tiyas is practically ptc. to ; cf. Hom. paxpa BrBas, dye BiBarre 
(Il. 7. 213, 13. 371). The semasiological connection with Iiyas is 
made ready to hand. The giants were ‘high steppers,’ an inten- 
sive effect given first by reduplication, and later, when this sense 
was paling out, reinforced by adverbs. Tiyas has for some reason 
not been affected by labialization. Lat. vigent- for *vivent-<gignt- 
is due, very likely, to *vig-si, *vig-tus>vic-si, vic-tus. A present 
ptc. *vivent- led very easily to confusion with vivent-<givut-. Lat. 
vegeo is probably due to such doublets as zv/ellego : intelligo. 

In fi-Bds the accent has been affected by Rds, as i-cras by cras. 


2. milia: xika: sa-hdsram. 


milia has been previously equated with pip; cf. e. g. Thur- 
neysen, KZ., vol. 30, p. 351. Thurneysen there suspects, but 
hesitatingly, a connection with peords ‘full,’ and a Latin occurrence 
of vocalic z. milia is, however, precisely the same as the Sanskrit 
word for ‘thousand,’ sa-hasram. The I. E. language had two 
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methods of numbering; unemphatic, (a) thousand, Grk. yzAua; em- 
phatic, oxe thousand, Sk. sa-hdsram; Grk. é-xarév,one hundred; Lat. 
centum, (a) hundred. In Latin ‘(a) thousand’ was *hilia. The h 
was phonetically nearly valueless ; cf. Lat. azser: Grk. yj ‘goose.’ 
One thousand was in Latin *sm-(h)ilia; cf. stm-plex, ‘ one-fold’; 
sm- never took vocalic function, owing probably to the accent, in 
*sm-(h)ilia; cf. sa-hésram. *smilia gave milia; cf. mirus: Sk. 
VW smi ‘smile, admire.’ The of mi/ia is the continuant of I. E. 
Z; cf. the examples given by Thurneysen in the article cited 
above; rpiBo, I. E. *trzgqd; frivolus: xptw<I. E. 
*ghr2-jo. 

milia and yz/a are identical in suffix, <I. E. *ghzl-to-. 

Old Irish m/e ‘thousand’ was probably borrowed from Latin. 
So Brug. II, p. 506. 

Lat. mile (not mille) stands in the same relation to mi/ia as 
omne : | 


SEMASIOLOGICAL. 
Pidayate: ‘sit on.’ 


Gr. meta; Sk. pidayate, (1) ‘press,’ (2) ‘oppress,’ both with the 
same tneanings, were compared by Pott, Etym. Forsch. I’, p. 514. 
He derived both words out of a clipped preposition, Sk. (a)f7, 
Grk. (é)m+ sed. This root took for Sk. a weak form: fi+sd 
>*pizd>pid. In Greek we have the strong form m-+e{=mef- 
<*moedio-. It is likely that this combination had taken on an 
independent value in I. E. and dissociated itself from its compo- 
nents. Grk. émicraya ‘understand’ had likewise lost touch with 
torn; Cf. Eng. stand in understand. 

Leo Meyer, in KZ. VI, p. 428, objects to the derivation from 
sed as follows; Die Deutung des Letzteren (i. e. aber 
aus einer Zusammensetzung af7+sad, aufsitzen, ist schon der Be- 
deutung wegen unwahrscheinlich, wenn wir z. B. die Verbindung 
caravarsais pidayitum (Bopp, Glossar, 218), mit Pfeilregen be- 
drangen, treffen, oder geradezu durchbohren, und ahnliche genauer 
erwagen.” In this connection let us consider the colloquialism 
‘sit on (upon) a man,’ much the same as ‘oppress,’ German ‘be- 
dringen.’ Mr. Howells is perhaps more wise than witty when 
he remarks in ‘Criticism and Fiction’ that ‘slang has probably 
always been dropping its s and becoming language.’ 


BaLTimoreE, 9, 1892. EpwIN W. Fay. 
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REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTICES. 


Lateinische Volksetymologie und Verwandtes, von OTTO KELLER. Leipzig, 
B. G. Teubner, 1891. pp. x, 387. 8vo. 


Keller’s book is the first attempt at a systematic treatment of Latin folk- 
etymology, where the form of a word is affected by false derivation or mistaken 
analogy, or where the signification is warped and perverted from the assump- 
tion of a false relationship. It is a loose collection of material rather than an 
exposition of the principles on which popular etymology is based. But we 
must be satisfied until we can get something better. The treatise is divided 
into two parts: 1. Latin Folk-etymology, and 2. Etymologies of Loan-words. 
An appendix to Part I treats of popular etymologies in the domain of the 
Greek language. One of the most unpleasant features of the book is that the 
author seldom mentions the sources from which he has compiled it, so that 
any reader who has not worked in the same line must needs receive the 
impression that a great many etymologies are here proposed for the first time, 
which is by no means the case. I have compared the book with the works and 
articles of Hehn, O. Schrader, Bradke, O. Weise, Saalfeld and others, and 
have found that in many cases our author copies their statements without 
giving due credit to them. Again, Keller assumes a number of popular 
etymologies without explaining cause or origin, and a careful reader will be 
compelled to sprinkle almost every page with interrogation marks ; for, in his 
desire to explain every strange formation as the result of popular etymology, 
every obscure word as a loan-word from the Semitic or other languages, the 
author has often been misled into fanciful and absurd statements. 

On pp. 18, 51, 251 and 352 the etymology of Palmyra from the Phoenician 
Tadmor is discussed. No sources or authorities are mentioned, nor is Keller 
able to explain how Tadmor was changed to Palmyra. The etymology was 
first proposed by Movers (Phoenizier, II 3, p. 224 f.), who considered Tadmor 
(2 Chron. 8, 4) an old colony of King Solomon. The reading Tamir (1 Kings, 
g, 18) he explained as a later change of the original Tadmor.' Blau (ZDMG. 
25, 542) has shown that there existed a form TaAuipa for Taduipa, A for J being 
a result of dissimilation. Tadsipa, again, is from Tadmur, which, of course, is 
connected with Hebrew WN ‘date-palm.’? On the other hand, see Néldeke’s 
cautious remarks in Gott. Gel. Anz. 1881, 1222-31, and Lagarde’s Ubersicht 
iiber die ... Bildung der Nomina, in Gétt. Gel. Abh., vol. 35,125. A knowl- 
edge of Néldeke’s remarks would have warned Keller against deriving pa/ma 
from an hypothetical *tadmar = *padmar. Palma was the genuine Latin name 
for the dwarf-palm (chamaerops humilis). To the layman both trees looked 
very much alike. ‘‘ Und nun bedenke man, wie weit die Alten, besonders die 


1See also Gutschmid, Kleine Schriften, II 11. 
2 Literally, ‘the lofty tree,’ from a verb ‘amar ‘ be high, lofty.’ 
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Roémer, in der Uebertragung von Namen heimischer Gegenstande auf fremde 
giengen. Wenn man die Datteln als ‘Eicheln’ (G4Aavoc; schon bei Herodot, 
und immer das classische Wort geblieben) und den Elephanten als lucanischen 
Ochsen! bezeichnete, so kann man doch wol auch den Dattelbaum mit heimi- 
schen Namen Palme (= Zwergpalme) genannt haben.” Keller derives dd- 
xtvdo¢ from an Arabic dakhi ‘fluctuant, wavering,’ but such a word I cannot 
find in Arabic.? The specifically Arabic word for date-palm is max/, an 
expression wanting in the other Semitic languages. The origin of Greek 
ddxtvdoc is not quite certain; Pliny’s statement, 13, 9, §46, rather favors a 
connection between ddxrvdoc ‘date-palm’ and ddxrvdoc ‘finger.’ I would also 
suggest as further literature on the subject Lagarde’s Mittheilungen, II 356; 
KZ. V 188 and VIII 398; L. Fleischer in Levy’s W6rterbuch der Targumim, 
I 443 4. 

Anulus ring from amnulus, although advocated by Sophus Bugge, Etrusk. 
Forschungen, IV 124, is rejected by Gustav Meyer and others. Zsgutliae and 
Esquilinus from esculus, aesculus ‘winter oak,’ was proposed as early as 1875 
by Fritzsche, Horace, Satires, I 8,14, but the gw makes it rather doubtful; also 
see H. Jordan in Hermes, 1880, No.1. Greek viudy passed into Latin as 
lympha for nympha, numpa. So Keller, who compares for the change of 4 to ” 
Aayxavw and manciscor; but the latter is utterly impossible, and that viug7— 
lympha are two different words has been proved by Weise, Die griechischen 
Worter im Latein, p. 14. 

In many instances Keller’s etymologies are forced and unnatural, e. g. the 
Furculae Caudinae are derived from Greek ¢é6pxe¢ = yapakec; but how should 
dépxee have become known to the inhabitants of the Apennine mountains? 
Suleviae, a by-form of Silviae ‘forest nymphs,’ is explained by a false analogy 
to sublevare, as if they had changed into sudleviae ‘protecting goddesses’; but 
insertion of a vowel is not so rare in Latin, where we have calicare for cakare, 
magenae for magnae; thus also jugulans for juglans ‘walnut’ need not be 
associated with jugu/us ‘a pair,’ because they are often found in pairs. The 
original form of Mars gradivus was Grabévius on the Eugubine tables; the 
Romans changed this, so we are told now, into gradivus with an intentional 
leaning on grddior. But this is by no means new doctrine; it was taught by 
Bréal long ago in his Les tables eugubines, p. 66. Another etymology of 
gradivus for grandivus from grandire ‘to grow’ =‘a deity promoting growth’ 
is found in A. J. P. IV 71. Castrare from castor (pp. 75, 285) is also taught by 
Stowasser, but W. Meyer-Liibke, Indogerm. Forschungen, I, Anzeiger, 121 f., 
justly warns against this etymology; W. P. Mustard, The Etymologies in the 
Servian Commentary to Vergil, p. 17, simply quotes: castores autem a castrando 
dicti sunt. Capis, capidis ‘a bowl] with one handle, especially used for sacri- 
fices,’ is explained as borrowed from the Greek xaridy ‘a measure containing 
two yoivixec’ (Xen. An. I 5, 6), i. e. about two quarts. But «azi3y must have 
been a rare word in Greek; it occurs only in this passage and was evidently 
borrowed by Xenophon from the Old Persian original Aawiz ; the same occurs 


1See, however, Biicheler, Rhein. Mus. 40, 150: ‘dos Zuca is not a Lucanian cow, but, as 
Varro has it, ducas ab luce; cf. Horace, elephans albus.”’ 

2 Arabic dahi means ‘ burrow, side-hole, corner of a tent’; dax/=‘ entrance, interference, 
disturbance; intention, custom, habit’; dak/=‘to knead clay, tread, tread down’; dag/= 
‘to prevent, hinder, forbid, strike.’ 
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in Armenian as £apiz, Syr. 1°), passed thence into Arabic as ga/éz and, again, 
into mediaeval Latin as cafisium (Lagarde, Arm. Studien, 1108; Abh. 81; Mit- 
theilungen, II 27; Symmicta, I 45). On p. 82 Keller, following Rénsch, 
compares Latin capitudata ‘a vessel of uncertain dimensions,’ Augustinus 
epistolae, 2, 48, with Greek xarérig = yoiwe, seemingly ignorant of the fact 
that karin and xaréti¢ go back to the same original. Lagarde (Abh. 198, 32; 
Arm. Stud. 1108; Ubersicht, 61, 7) has shown that xazéri¢ does not exist in 
Greek ; Polyaenus 4, 3, 32 has to be corrected into xaméCli¢ = xarrailic = Syr. 
PHP. Latin samentum ‘wollumwundener Oelzweig den der Flamen auf dem 
Kopfe trug’ is derived from ocaya, the Doric for ojua, But Biicheler, Rhein. 
Mus. 37, 516, says: samentum, a Hernican word (Fronto, IV 4, p. 67, Naber), is 
related to sagmen, as segmentum to segmen; the guttural has been lost, as in 
lumen, luna (*licna, *Xevnva), examen. The word belongs to the Italic root 
sak, and its general sense is ‘means of divine confirmation, token of consecra- 
tion.” Amuletum is derived from Arabic hamalet ‘appendix, amulet.’ But 
there is no such word in Arabic.! Our author, no doubt, believes that as 
Arabic tilsam, tilism = talisman, was borrowed from the M. G, réAeoua, so 
amuletum must, as a fair exchange, have been taken from the Arabic. The 
word, however, is not Semitic at all. J. G. Gildemeister, one of the best 
Arabic scholars, rejected the usual derivation of this noun mentioned by Varro 
(apud Charisium, 105, 9, edit. Keil) and often used by Pliny, and says that its 
origin must be sought in Latin sources (ZDMG. 38, 140-42). Culullus (p. 82) 
is derived by S. Frankel, Die aramdischen Fremdworter im Arabischen, p. 
170, from the Semitic. Of the two forms Jolenta and pulenta, the latter is 
considered (p. 83) as the more original form, but Meyer-Liibke (Philolog. 
Abhandlungen, H. Schweizer-Sidler gewidmet, p. 19) shows that pd/énta is the 
original form. Parricida, parricidium for patricida, is by far inferior to Stowas- 
ser’s derivation of the nouns from farrére, or rather from the adjective *farrus, 
a, um (cf. parra [auis] ‘bird of omen’) ‘ open, manifest’; “‘parricidium ist offener 
Mord, juristisch-erwiesener Mord im Gegensatz zur manifesta caedes, die nicht 
juristisch, sondern durch Ergreifen auf frischer Tat bewiesen ist” (Dunkle 
’Worter, I, p- 19). Zurunda‘a kind of sacrificial cake’ is derived from the 
accusative tupovvtra ‘cheese-bread, cheese-cake, cheese’; but J. Piechotta, 
WSlfflin’s Archiv, I, No. 4, believes it to be an odd case of metathesis for 
rutunda, like lapidicina for lapicidina. From turunda, in its later signification 
of a ‘ball of paste for fattening geese,’ Keller derives oftarare (obturare) ‘to 
stop up, close, to fatten,’ for odturundare; while Stowasser, much better, refers 
it directly to rupdc¢, giving it a meaning similar to that of the late Greek rupdw. 
Amussis ‘rule, level’ is derived from Greek dpyoorc, dpuofic (like Saalfeld, 
Tensaurus); Stowasser borrows it from the Hebrew amméh, c. st. ammdath, 
‘ell, cubit.’ Weise’s much better etymology from duvéi¢ is not mentioned by 
either. JLittera for dittera is said to be the Greek d:¢8épa, an etymology claimed 
by Bréal as his property and declared utterly impossible by Gustav Meyer. I 
will mention in this connection that First (Lexicon, 308) goes a step further, 
deriving the Greek from an impossible Arabic da/f(dif)tarun, which he com- 
bined with Hebrew 1°35) and explained as 1D N17 (book town). A number 


1Hdmala means (1) ‘be bathed in tears; flow, rain steadily and uniformly’; inf. Aamad, 
humal and hamalén; (2) ‘to pasture at large, day and night; leave undone, neglect, forget.’ 
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of Keller’s etymologies have long been forestalled by Biicheler in his excellent 
articles on Old Latin, which should be known to every philologian.! Thus 
inciens ‘pregnant,’ from éyxvo¢; duploma and duplomum for diploma, as a false 
analogy after dup/um, is found in Rhein. Mus. 39, 408; so also primilegium for 
privilegium, after primus ; Biicheler adds Octimber for October, after imber; ilico 
for inloco; sedulus for se-dolo = sine dolo, Rhein. Mus. 35, 627; sedulus for sedolus 
is due to the accent (Meyer-Liibke, l. c., p. 19); caduceus from kaptxiov goes 
back to Curtius, Grundziige®, 438; discipulus for disciculus Keller owes to 
Stowasser's article in Archiv, V 289; paying no’attention to Bréal’s objections, 
ibid. 579. The combination of ¢dcyavov and /fuscina was first suggested by 
Fréhde in Bezz. Beitr. I 249; also see Saalfeld, Tensaurus, 490; the word is 
as yet obscure; its ending -iza points to a Greek source, but as yet nothing 
certain is known (Meyer-Liibke, 1. c., p. 17). The explanation of redivivus 
was first given by Lange. 

The etymology of accipfiter goes back to Wo6lfflin’s Archiv, IV 141, 324; 
coturnix, coturnus, ibid. VI 562; salaputtium, IV 601 ; cahendrum, II 478-82; 
maenianum, V 290, VI 507; mattiobarbulus, V 135; Ardalio, V 486 and Bréal, 
Rev. de Philologie, IX 137; meridies, Archiv, I 273, also cf. VII 605; A. J. P. 
VII 228, VIII 82; clanculum, Archiv, VI 563, VII 23; profecto, II 334; for 
aestimare, aestumare, Studemund (ibid. I 115) might be remembered ; purare, 
ibid. II 123; a writer on trux = dépé should take due notice of Ribbeck’s 
article in Archiv, Il 122; velum = vexillum, ibid. IV 413; malacia, VI 259, VII 
270, 445, 586; antemna, O. Weise, Philolog. 47, 45; zdus, Biicheler, Rhein. 
Mus. 44, 320; satura, cadtvpo goes back to Mommsen, Rém. Gesch. I 28, O. 
Ribbeck, Gesch. der rém. Dichtung, I 9, Archiv, V 33; ¢ss to Jordan in 
Hermes (1880) and O. Weise in Lazarus & Steinthal, 13, 245. Under omen 
mention should be made of Stowasser, Dunkle Wéorter, I 19, and Mahly, 
Philolog. 47, 568; for caesaries I refer to Lagarde, Arm. Stud. 35, 481 ; Julius, 
Iulus, see Archiv, 1V 586 and 616; Greek ripavvog corresponds to Armenian 
tér = ‘master’ (Lagarde, Arm. Stud. 2217), and thus overthrows Keller’s theory 
(pp. 329-30). Ramsay (Bezz. Beitr. 14, 309) says: ‘“‘Tipavvo¢ is vouched for by 
the grammarians as Lydian, while Fava is a Phrygian word.”? Reciprocus 
should refer to Corssen’s Kritische Nachtrage, 136, and Rhein. Mus. 43, 399; 
also Greenough in Harvard Studies in Classical Philology, I (A. J. P. XI 225). 
On ergo and erga see now Zimmermann in Berl. philol. Wochenschrift, 1892, 
No. 18. The relation of ¢entare and ‘emptare, contemptus is not explained by 
Keller (p. 151), but by Meyer-Liibke, 1. c., p. 21. 

Many etymologies correspond almost verbatim with those given by V. Hehn 
in his book: Wanderings of Plants and Animals, e. g. astur ‘a species of hawk,’ 
from dorepiac, after the analogy of voltur; citrus from Kédpoc ; xodoxuvdic and colo- 
quintis, Latin pavo, from tadc, under the influence of Jaupulare. Strange to say, 
Lagarde, Beitrage zur Baktrischen Lexicographie, p. 65, says: Tad¢ is perhaps an 
old mistake for tac, favo, and is nothing else but the older form of the Armenian 
hati (Arm. Stud. 1268), which means dpvidiovr, adéxtwp., for origin- 
ated perhaps as ‘ leek,’ tpacia ‘ garden-plot’ from Sem. karrath, Hebr. 
borrowed by the Ionians as xpdoo¢ and changed later into tpdooc, whence also 


1See A. J. P. VI 243, IX 237, X 247. 
2See, however, Bezz. Beitr. 13, 314 and 15, 92; Mém. de ling. 3, pp. 27 and 275, 
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Latin forrum ; or Latin marsupium, for uaporkoc, from 7D. LExcétra 
‘snake, serpent’ is, according to the dictionaries, corrupted from éydva. 
Keller attempts to convince us that the Romans adopted égédpa ‘hall,’ bor- 
rowed already as ex-hedra, exedra, instead of the correct éyidva; he compares 
with it the well-known ‘marmorierte Haringe’ and ‘ herméglichst verschlossene 
Kasten,’ overlooks, however, the great difficulty that these latter instances are 
adjectives, while éédpa is a noun. Stowasser (Dunkle Worter, II) derives 
excetra from ex = éxic and cétra‘a short Spanish shield.’ Both etymclogies 
are forced, and Weise’s comparison with Lithuanian eschketras ‘whale,’ Prus- 
sian esketres ‘sturgeon,’ Slav. Russ. osety = ‘stir,’ is by far preferable. 
(Bezz. Beitr. V 82, VI 234; Saalfeld, Tensaurus, 477.) 

I must take exception to such etymologies as g¢adapic, daAnpic ‘ water-hen, 
coot,’ so called from its white head, borrowed by the Romans as phaleris, 
phalaris, was changed into fulica, fulix after a false analogy to /fuligo ‘soot,’ 
because the main color of the bird was black. (/édapov and palpebra belong 
to the same root as the ‘einfachste etymologische Instinct’ would teach us, 
but, unfortunately, it has been declared impossible ‘von autoritativer Seite 
aus’ (p. 1); ciémnus ‘a mixed drink,’ shortened from concinnus, from kvkedv ; 
suffiamen *a clog, drag-chain’ is derived from iréBAnua; ravoc¢ and pannus 
‘cloth, garment’ are combined, but Saalfeld, Tensaurus, G. Meyer, Berl. phil. 
Woch. 1887, 214, have shown that they are different words. Mamphur ‘a bow 
drill’ (Paul-Diac.) Keller derives from pavvoddpocg ‘wearing a collar.’ That 
Scaliger, O. Weise and Saalfeld, 1. c.,659, have done so is not mentioned at all. 
Meyer-Liibke, I. c., pp. 24-27, shows that the f4 in mamphur is as wrong as that in 
sulphur, etc., for sulpur or sulfur; that mamfur, again, is a mistake for man/fdar, 
which would be mafar in Latin; that it is an Oscan-Umbrian word, which in 
Latin must have become mandarinum, whence French mandrin, while the Italian 
manfanile is derived from the Oscan form manfarinum,. Porticus is said to be from 
TopevTiKh sc, oTod, after the analogy of portus. Monobelis, from 68¢e/6¢ ‘ monolith,’ 
was changed to monudilis, after the analogy of nudilis and yodilis ; but J. Pie- 
chotta (W5lfflin’s Archiv, I, No. 4) has shown that monudilis with the force of 
monolith is to be identified with uovdBodog. Keller’s etymology is at least better 
than the one offered in Harper’s Latin Dictionary, where the noun is derived 
from méneo (remind) and columnae monubiles explained as ‘columns that serve 
as remembrancers.’ Katdoraocc is shortened in Latin to catas¢a ‘ scaffold, stage,’ 
on which slaves were exposed for sale. So Keller, following Saalfeld, Ten- 
saurus. But Stowasser and others consider it a compound of ca/ (= xara) and 
asta (= hasta). Basterna ‘sedan chair, litter’ is connected by Keller, after 
Saalfeld, 1. c., 168, and others, with Baordlw, with a leaning toward Basternae, 
the name of a German tribe which became known to the Romans in the war 
with Pyrrhus and whose abode extended from the sources of the Vistula to 
the Carpates. This comparison is certainly ‘an den Haaren herbeigezogen’; 
besides, it is rather awkward for Keller that we have the same word in Arme- 
nian: dastern ‘couch’ (Lagarde, Arm. Stud. 27, 362; Abh. 23, 4). A look 
into Gesner’s Thesaurus s. v. would have pointed our author to the right 
source. For Semele Ceuéan = 50D I refer to Revue des études juives, XII, 
No. 23, p. 139. 

Still less successful is Keller in his etymologies of Greek and Latin words 
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from the Semitic and other languages. Pallas (’Ad#v7) and Palladion are 
derived from Hebrew 075 (paldt not palath); but Keller disregards the fact 
that the Qal of this verb means ‘to escape,’ while ‘to save’ is the meaning of 
the Piel. I fail to see from what Hebrew or Phoenician noun-formation the 
word could be derived, unless it be from an intensive form like ganndoé. 
’Adyvn, according to our author (p. 228), is the same word as Semitic Af; he 
overlooks one slight difficulty, namely, that 4fe is the name of a Phoenician 
god (not goddess!) ; Ardpyatic = Attar-Ate = the [Star of the god Ate. Arte- 
mis Munichia is connected with M3!) ‘ gift, sacrifice, unbloody offering,’ simply 
because such sacrifices were offered to that goddess. How the Semitic noun 
should have become a Greek adjective is not explained. Movviyua is said to be 
based on the analogy of povvog potviyoc ‘the unmarried goddess,’ and this, again, 
was changed to movvuyia with reference to vig, thus Artemis Munichia = ‘die 
in der Nacht einsam wandelnde Artemis.’ 

EiAwSwa, as well as Mylitta, are derived from the Hebrew-Phoenician a0: 
the one is as impossible as the other. No Semitic scholar, at present, will 
combine JJylitta with Hebrew 32° ‘to bear.’ The word is a corruption of the 
Babylonian Be/it (the Beltis of the Old Testament). It is an agreeable surprise 
to see that Keller does not also derive Ayré, Aeolic Adtwv, Latona, from this 
Semitic verb ‘to bear.’ What he remarks on p. 62 is found already in Bezz. 
Beitr. 5,86; KZ. 30,211. as well and ’AréAAwv Avkaiog seem 
to be of Phrygian origin. C. P. Tiele, Revue de lhistoire des religions, I 179, 
II 139, quotes a Carian inscription where /ada occurs in the meaning of ‘lady, 
mistress’ = freya. Bury’s etymology of “Apteywic in Bezz. Beitr. 7, 340, I can- 
not accept; nor C. Roberts’ derivation from apreyvéw; nor do I agree with C. 
D. Buck that “since the form ’Aptau- has a small representation compared 
with ’Apreu- we are certainly not justified in regarding the former as the 
original, and that, according to all probability, “Apreuw¢ is the original form 
and every attempt to find an etymology should take this as the basis” (A. J. P. 
X 466). Lagarde’s Abh. 153 ("Aprac); Bezz. Beitr. 11, 192, and C. P. Tiele’s 
remarks in the journal quoted above, will furnish good material for the correct 
etymology. 

Méyapa, uéyapov are all derived from Hebr. That M. Jos. 
Halévy is the author of this etymology (Mélanges de critique et @histoire 
sémit, p. 144) is not mentioned by Keller, who quotes this book repeatedly. 
Lagarde, Reliquiae jur. eccles. XXXVII, has: wéyapov eodem quo tugurium 
refero, ad 113 scilicet; and more may be found in the same writer’s Symmicta, 
I 3, II 91; Mittheilungen, I 230. G. Hoffmann, Einige Phoenikische In- 
schriften, p. 6, rem. 1, says: “Das karthagische Méyapa = wi wegen der 
sachlichen vergleiche die Verstiimmelung Carthada for 
AWINN WP.” Keller to be ‘eine malerische Reduplication’ 
of the onomatopoetic root 4/ap, k/op, whence also Hebr. meds ‘hammer’ (read 
minds ‘hatchet, axe,’ Psalm 74, 6). An Indogermanic derivation is given by 
Mohl in Mém. de soc. ling. VII 389 ff. Of the same value is the etymology of 
dtéBoAoc, in the meaning of ‘satan,’ from zeda/ or zebab in Ba‘alsebul or Be'elze- 
bab. In the Old Testament there occurs only Ba‘alzebib (1 Kings i) as the 
name of the Ba‘a/ of Ekron, the averter of insects. SBee/zebal occurs several 
times in the New Testament, being equivalent perhaps with baayopa ‘Ba‘al of 
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the heavenly tower’ = Phoenician BeeAcdunv! = vipavod, 
Whether BeeAfeBob2 really denotes the ‘chief of the evil spirits’ is an open 
question ; and, even if it should have this meaning, it is hard to see why the 
Greeks should have adopted only the second part of the word and transformed 
it into d:éBodoc. The change of z to d¢ would not be so very strange, for we 
have ‘ophadius (late Latin) for sopazus; the corresponding transition from d: to 
z, especially in the form zaézlus, is very widely distributed from Commodian 
(in Palestine ?) to the Irish Books of Kells and Durrow (Studia Biblica, II 321). 
I would call attention also to the controfersy on 7yphon-Zephon between O. 
Gruppe and E. Meyer (Philologus, 48, 487 and 762). Mdpaydoc, oudpaydoc and 
Skt. marakata are both borrowed from the Hebrew N72 and NPI (!); 
Keller (p. 192), who cannot see why Aug. Miiller (Bezz. Beitr. I 280-81) con- 
siders wdpaydoc, etc., as of Indogermanic origin. The fact is that the Sanskrit 
was borrowed independently by the Phoenicians and the Greeks, the Phoeni- 
cians writing darékdth for marekdth, with analogy to Sem. P72 ‘to shine, glitter,’ 
while the Greeks adopted yuapaydoc, which, influenced by Greek ouaw, begot a 
by-form oudpaydog (Latin smaragdus). 

That ford, pda ‘pomegranate’ has no connection with }{!9) has been known 
to every Semitic student since 1877. The Cyprian form pvdia, of which Keller 
makes no mention, debars all possibility of deriving the Greek from the 
Semitic. Greek vétwrov, veroriov from Hebr. mp) is very doubtful (Lagarde, 
Mittheilungen, II 357; A. Wiedemann, Herodot’s zweites Buch, p. 30); a/ex- 
tpvev is explained as consisting of a/- (= Semitic article) -+- (crown), i. e. 
‘the fowl with a crown on its head.’ Odwaxoc, says Keller (p. 199), “zeigt 
héchst auffallender Weise ein 0 entsprechend dem NM, wahrend sonst dem NM 
vielmehr ein 7 entspricht.” To explain this he assumes an analogy to the 
name of the Western city Odwo¢ or the plant Payor; but we have here a meta- 
thesis of aspiration, Odwaxoc for Tddoayoc; the companions of Xenophon 
changed Tayayoc = MDDN, the halting place where the Phoenician caravans 
crossed the Euphrates (cf. Assyrian ‘afSaxu ‘resting place’) into OdWako¢ on 
the analogy of Aduwaxoc, which stands for Adwaxoc > Aagoayor = = at 
the ford across the Hellespont, the initial ? being the same as in AcAvSaiov 
(Lagarde, Mittheilungen, II 261 = 195). Bipoa ‘a part of Carthage’ is not 
from dirthd ‘fortress,’ but a metathesis of Begura or Bogra, the earlier name of 
the city. The guinea-fowl uedeaypic was originally a compound of “éAag+ 
apyéc ‘black and white’; its name, our author asserts, was changed to peAeaypi¢ 
after the analogy of the proper name Meleagros, so that it now means the 
Meleagros-bird ; but if so, what becomes of the Old Bactrian meregha ‘ guinea- 
fowl’ from which, according to most authorities, uweAeaypic was formed? The 
reference (on p. 206) to Lagarde’s Gesammelte Abhandlungen, p. 81, for aA@mE 
is misleading and not correct; his later statements in the Armenische Studien, 
8, No. 63, should be consulted, as well as Curtius’ Studien, IV 305; KZ. 1, 
498 ; 13, 366; 26, 603; Bezz. Beitr. 10, 294; 13, 315 and 15, 135; G. Meyer in 
Indogerm. Forschungen, 1, 328; and W. Meyer-Liibke’s note on lupus : Ai«o¢ 
in Abhandlungen Schweizer-Sidler gewidmet, p. 17, is of the greatest import- 
ance. Keller’s remark on ‘épaf—sacer is almost exactly like Hehn’s on p. 
486, note 72, of his famous book; Lagarde, Mittheilungen, II 252, however, 
derives sacer from Arabic \P¥. Amaltheia is derived (p. 225) from pon (i. e. 


1 For BeeAodunu cf. Schréder, Phénizische Sprache, 131, 2. 
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maldt, not malath, which every Semitic student would consider as equivalent to 
Abn) ‘to save’; but here again I must say that this is the meaning of the Piel, 
while the Qal means ‘to escape.’ For the correct etymology of avdpdarodov I 
refer Keller and his readers to Lagarde’s Baktrische Lexicographie, 23, rem. 1. 
Not only is Pe/agos derived from Hebrew ap « ‘canal,’ Middle High German 
bulge being completely ignored ; Persephone from PES (!) ‘the fruit of the 
hidden,’ i. e. ‘Frucht des im Boden verborgen gewesenen Samenkorns,’ but 
also Heracks from the Hebrew $35 ‘to go around and about’--article Aa. 
Truly, one is reminded of the early days of Assyriology when H. Fox Talbot 
(Trans. Soc. Bibl. Arch. II 33) derived Acévvcd¢ from the Assyrian ddn nie 
‘judge of the nations,’ an epithet of the Sun-god Samai, pronounced by him 
diyén nise, or Hades (ib., p. 188), from Bit Edi or Bit Hadi; but there is no 
such word in Assyrian; the ideographic expression being KUR NU-GI-A = 
ercit la tarat ‘the land whence no return.’ 

I have only touched on a few points in the second part of Keller’s book, a 
thorough criticism of which would fill a volume of about the same size as the 
book itself. To this part I shall return again in a special treatise on ‘ Semitic 
words in the Greek and Latin languages,’ to be published in vol. XXIII of 
the Transactions of the American Philological Association. 

W. Muss-ARNOLT. 


Kleine Schriften von Heinrich Ludolf Ahrens: erster Band. Zur Sprachwis- 
senschaft, besorgt von CARL HAEBERLIN, mit einem Vorwort von O. 
Crusius. Hannover, Hahn’sche Buchhandlung, 1891. xv, 584. Price 
16 Marks. 


In these latter days, when the ancient reign of the classics is molested on 
every hand, it may seem a hazardous thing to adventure a volume of collected 
essays dating in part from the first half of the century. Greek has been voted 
a protected commodity by the Senate of the University of Cambridge, one of 
whose sons has taken up arms, whetted by his study of Aristotle, against the 
further supremacy of the language of the philosopher; in America, as we all 
know, we have our own battle to fight; and even in Germany we hear regrets 
for the old times. The numberof students of Greek and Latin at the gymnasia 
and the universities there has, if we are correctly informed, sensibly diminished 
within the past decade; and Caesar has now entered the lists against the 
dominion of the old-time studies. While the devoted adherents of Greek are 
convinced by the continual disclosure of new treasures of art and literature 
that they were never better fitted to understand and proclaim the lessons of 
the eternal Hellenic spirit, the world at large, it must be confessed, has grown 
somewhat impatient of the part Greek has played in our system of education. 

In taking up this first selection of the works of Ahrens it seems as if his 
shade would not rest, but arose to ask of his few surviving contemporaries : 

© TioTar, P éuge, 
Tlépoa: yeparpoi, tiva ; 


Ahrens was not only a great investigator, he was a great teacher. No one 
but a great teacher could have infused vitality into his theory that instruction 
in Greek should begin with the beginnings of its literature, and that its study 
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should advance together with the development of the language until it reached 
the perfected form wrought by the master-workers of the Attic dialect. Ahrens 
was by inheritance a great teacher. He was the pupil of Otfried Miller, and 
at the Lyceum in Hanover he trained many pupils who have since won for 
themselves an honorable place in the history of classical philology. It is due 
to the loyalty of one of these pupils, Otto Crusius, now professor at Tiibingen, 
that we are at last placed in a position to survey at least a part of the scientific 
activity of his master. We are also indebted to Dr. C. Haeberlin, to whom 
was entrusted the carrying out of Prof. Crusius’ plan. Dr. Haeberlin has 
fulfilled his laborious task in a highly acceptable manner by verifying the 
references, infixing the pagination of the original publications and supplying 
convenient indices. 

Ahrens was born early enough to have drawn his inspiration from the ency- 
clopaedic instruction of the early leaders of philology, who were still under 
the influence of Wolf, early enough to have felt the stimulus of the first lin- 
guistic researches of Bopp; but at a time when he was freed from the tempta- 
tion to divorce literature from language. To the end he was always pressing 
forward to keep pace with the investigations of younger generations of scholars. 
That he did not leave behind him a greater number of masterpieces is due in 
part to this restless activity, and in part to the requirements in the form of 
‘ programmes’ and addresses exacted of the practical school-teacher, the pathos 
of whose lot speaks out with such intensity in the recently published Einleit- 
ung in die neugriechische Grammatik of Hatzidakis. “Of the one hundred 
titles of Ahrens’ works collected by Haeberlin, fully a fifth is the outcome of 
his practical duties as an educator of youth, which he remained to the last. 

Of Ahrens’ joint pursuit of the study of classical antiquity and of comparative 
philology, the chief result, beyond all question, was the De Graecae linguae 
dialectis, published only ten years after its author obtained his doctor’s degree 
at Géttingen (1829) and in the year immediately following upon that which 
witnessed the appearance of the well-known tractate Ueber die Conjugation 
auf “c im homerischen Dialekte. It has been the singular fortune of the work 
on the Greek dialects that it held its ground uncontested by any rival for 
nearly forty years, despite, perhaps even because of the enormous increase of 
material illustrative of the subject. It is only recently that a part of the 
Dialects reappeared in a second edition under the care of Meister, to whom it 
was entrusted by its author shortly before his death; while no small part of 
the legacy of opportunity bequeathed by Ahrens to his successors still remains 
unclaimed. A comprehensive treatise on Ionic, a dialect of greater literary 
interest than Doric or Aiolic, which engaged Ahrens in the first two and only 
volumes of the Dialects, still does not exist. Of Ahrens’ great work this is not 
the place to speak. It is one of those pioneering yet enduring works, one of 
those classical treatises in the history of philology which deserve, as Crusius 
well says, a place on the same shelf as Wolf’s Prolegomena and Hermann’s 
Elementa. 

A striking feature of Ahrens’ scientific activity is the emphasis he laid upon 
the study of the poetical monuments. Whether as an investigator of language 
or as a critical student of literature, he dealt with Homer, Hesiod, Pindar, 
Epicharmus, Sophron, the melic and elegiac poets. The tragic poets were, it 
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is true, not a subject for special investigation with him. But Aeschylus he 
studied much, and besides the papers on the Agamemnon in the Philologus for 
1860, he wrote reviews of Bamberger’s Choephoroe, Schoemann’s Prometheus, 
and Franz’ Oresteia. Nor is there manifest any lack of interest in mythology. 
Yet there is scarcely a single product of his pen dealing with Greek prose 
literature as such. Had Ahrens embraced Ionic in his researches, we should 
doubtless have heard his views on the question of the origin of Attic prose. 
The Ionisms of tragedy and Thucydides, though few in number, must bring 
close home to every one the problem of the influence exerted by Ionic upon 
the rise of Attic as an organ of literature. Throughout his life, so long as he 
occupied himself with the dialects, Ahrens gave, almost of necessity, greater 
scope to Doric and Aeolic; and thus was easily led in time to that closer study 
of Theocritus which resulted in the edition of 1850 (of which there have been 
seven unchanged impressions) and in the larger work of 1855-59. 

Next to the Dialects, Ahrens’ Theocritus is the work by which he is best 
known and by which his fame is ensured. The Theocritus is still the most 
exhaustive critical edition that we possess. In it, as elsewhere, Ahrens 
exhibited that fine sense of proportion which recognized as a characteristic 
virtue of Greek literature the subtle interrelation between the literary dialect 
and the ordinary speech of the people. The imperishable treatise that has 
taught us more than any other single contribution to the subject—Ueber die 
Mischung der Dialekte in der griechischen Lyrik—showed us that it is art, not 
the casual affinities of the individual, which regulates the delicate shading of 
dialectal speech in Greek literature. Greek literature, in one point at least, 
is unlike other literatures. From Homer till the latest period in which the 
literary genius of the Greeks was creative, the dialects were more or less 
commingled in poetry. In fact there exists scarcely any branch of the poetic 
art which did not consciously intervein one dialect with another. Now it is 
not to the renown of Ahrens that he admitted the existence of dialect admix- 
ture (Hermann had long before him seen the facts and attempted a solution of 
their interrelation), but that he found the law of permanence of literary type 
as expressed in dialectal language, i. e. that the various branches of the poetic 
art did not abandon the dialect in which they started. That in the existing 
monuments this principle is everywhere carried out may perhaps be denied. 
Yet in its essential features it still holds good, despite the recent assaults upon 
it by Fick. Ahrens avoided the dangers on either hand. In the inscriptions, 
though they record the actual usage of the time and are free from the suspicion 
of corruption at the hands of blundering scribes or of sciolists, he refused to 
see an absolute standard to control MS tradition. Nor, on the other hand, did 
he fail to recognize the fact that without epigraphy palaeography may starve. 
Ahrens would have rejected Fick’s theory of the absolute authoritativeness of 
purely inscriptional testimony; and wondered at the supersensitiveness of 
Fritzsche’s musico-philological ear. Fritzsche thought that the minute shades 
of feeling expressed in Theocritus’ use, now of an epic, now of a Doric or an 
Aiolic form, were to be apprehended only by the critic whose soul was attuned 
to this harmony of language, and in the same manner as it may apprehend the 
subtle variations in the last three measures of Beethoven’s Symphony in a dur, 

In the present volume there is a goodly number of epigraphical essays. 
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Most noteworthy is the well-known treatise on the Kyprian inscriptions, which 
still possesses a distinct value of its own. There are also commentaries on 
inscriptions from Olympia (Roebl 75, 112, 113), and a treatise on Lakonian. 
The dialect of the bucolic poets is represented only by the caustic review of 
Mithlmann’s Leges dialecti qua Graecorum poetae bucolici usi sunt. 

Ahrens was undoubtedly stronger on the side of systematic grammar than of 
etymology. To work in etymology before the last quarter of this century was 
often a difficult and a dangerous thing. Ahrens suffered shipwreck on the 
rock of proper names. The lengthy treatise Ueber eine wichtige indogerman- 
ische Familie von Gétternamen can add nothing to his fame. The name of 
Poseidon has been discussed with better results by Pott and, in later times, by 
Prellwitz, than in the essay Ueber den Namen des Poseidon, though nowhere 
do we find a greater wealth of illustrative material. Other papers of an 
etymological character are: ‘Pd, Beitrag zur gr. Etymologie und Lexicographie; 
AvAq und Villa; Ein Beitrag zur Etymologie der gr. Zahlwérter; Etymologi- 
sche Untersuchungen zum Homer (1. dravpdw, éravpickw, éptw; 2. pbouar, 
épbopat, eipbowa:, odo¢, obpoc, ‘Qpac; 3. Einiges tiber die sogenannte Distraction ; 
4. évoat, Edixec); und seine Sippe. 

For the history of language and the study of prehistoric civilization it is 
imperative that the choice and use of words to denominate parts of the body 
and other common things be followed through the various languages. Ahrens 
set the type for this species of investigation in the treatise published shortly 
before his death: Die gr. und lat. Benennungen der Hand (Teubner, 1879). 
This work was of too great an extent to be incorporated in this volume. 

There can be no question that as a student of the formal side of grammar 
Ahrens must hold a very high place. It is astonishing how much is still correct 
in his Conjugation in ~: im homerischen Dialekte, dedicated to Otfried Miiller 
in 1838. The Formenlehre des homerischen und attischen Dialektes is still 
serviceable, though the rapid advance of Homeric investigation along the lines 
laid down in part by Ahrens himself has rendered much out of date. Some 
time ago the reviewer was struck by the occurrence of 7a in Herodas. Lucius’ 
recent treatise on Crasis and Aphaeresis contains nothing on the question, but 
Ahrens, De Crasi, p. 60, gave an explanation of the form, to which that of 
Brugmann has been forced to yield. In the treatise On the Hand before 
mentioned, Ahrens anticipated Wackernagel’s explanation of the form éavrov 
(K. Z. XXVII 279). 

Of the grammatical treatises we may notice especially the Homeric excurses 
which deal i. a. with the gen. in -00, the gemination of initial v, Tpwa/, Tpwac, 
Tpwdc, Tpoin, the lengthening of short final syllables in the hexameter (four 
papers), and with certain legitimate species of hiatus. There is also a treatise 
on hiatus in the older elegiac poets. The discussion of the feminines in @ has 
not lost its interest, despite the more recent investigation of the question by 
Danielsson and Johannes Schmidt. Here, as always, Ahrens supports his 
view with a wealth of illustration from literature, the inscriptions, and the 
grammarians which he knew equally well with the Kénigsbergers. Ahrens’ 
erudition was in fact rivalled only by that of Lobeck. No one who has not 
himself worked his way into the enormous mass of grammatical literature can 
fail to be amazed at Ahrens’ unwearied patience, firm grasp, and critical insight. 
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It is needless to say that the treatises collected in this volume cannot claim 
the place they once enjoyed. Dies diem docet. We have learned that 
phonetic ‘law’ is more rigorous in its requirements than was imagined by the 
leaders of the past generation. The days of wonderment at the correlation of 
ordinary Greek and Latin forms has long gone by. But whatever the errors 
of Ahrens, all that he did bears the impress of a profound worker who left 
nothing neglected that might contribute its light to the discovery of the truth. 
For that reason these memorials of his life will always repay reading even by 
the most advanced specialist. 

The matter collected in the first volume of the Kleine Schriften deals with 
certain aspects of those grammatical studies which have always proved attrac- 
tive to American philologians. Prof. Crusius tells us that the publication of 
the second and concluding volume must depend upon the reception accorded 
to this. Will not American scholars support the devotion of Ahrens’ pupil 
and the enterprise of the publisher in an undertaking which at best cannot 
prove highly remunerative, that they and others may possess a collection of 
essays dealing with the broader aspects of classical culture ? 

HERBERT WEIR SMYTH. 


Livy. Books Iand II. Edited with Introduction and Notes, by J. B. GREEN- 
OUGH. Boston and London, Ginn & Co., 1891. 


Mr. Greenough’s latest contribution to classical scholarship gives abundant 
evidence that its author has performed no perfunctory task, but has had before 
him certain definite ideals. The leading feature of the book is the endeavor 
to assist the student in grasping Livy's thoughts in the form and order in which 
the historian himself presents them. Great pains are taken to indicate the 
proper ‘thought-perspective’ of a complex idea, that the student may clearly 
discern what is emphatic and what is subordinate in the Latin sentence. The 
editor has on many previous occasions effectively urged this principle as one 
of prime importance in the study of Latin. In the present work he has gone 
further. With admirable skill and judgment he has so analyzed example after 
example of Livy’s thought as to impress clearly upon the reader what it means 
to read Latin as Latin is written. 

Mr. Greenough’s own special tastes and studies have naturally led him to 
emphasize matters of language much more prominently than history or anti- 
quities. In the two latter departments more might well have been given. Even 
Mommseen is but rarely cited, and there is no reference to the suggestive views 
of Ihne concerning the character of the early history of Rome. The general 
impression conveyed by the historical notes is that the whole history, of the 
regal period at least, is so uncertain that it is useless to undertake to arrive at 
any rational views concerning it. Even with regard to so well-determined a 
fact as the right of intermarriage between the inhabitants of different states, 
Mr. Greenough has no more positive declaration to make than that “it seems 
to have been carefully guarded among the ancients” (p. 30). 

In the grammatical notes, as a rule, no statement is made of the principle 
involved, but a simple reference to the grammar is given. It is questionable 
whether this method is a wise one to follow. Wherever the grammatical 
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principle involved is of sufficient importance to receive notice, it would seem 
to be worth while to give at least the gist of it in the commentary, with an 
accompanying reference to the grammar for fuller information. 

In a number of instances the editor, in aiming at brevity and compactness 
of statement, has given too little help. Some passages of real difficulty are 
thus dismissed with but a word of comment, which will fail to satisfy the 
reflecting student. Thus on i. 9. 13 the interpretation (apparently the editor’s 
own) of inmcusanies violati hospitii foedus: “accusing their HOSTS (properly the 
implied agreement made by their hosts),” is eminently unsatisfactory. It 
ought to be supplemented at least by some fuller explanation, if not bya 
statement of other interpretations that have been advanced concerning this 
puzzling passage. The freshman is a rational creature, and it is often good 
policy to endeavor to encourage his critical faculty by allowing him to choose 
between different explanations of a passage. Thus, in the sentence just 
referred to, the words fer fas ac fidem are interpreted “ dy a pretence of piety 
and good faith.” Yet Weissenborn, in his note on this passage, has made 
exceedingly plausible another interpretation, by which /er is taken as retaining 
one of its primitive meanings, viz. contrary to, like the Greek rapdé, with which 
(as another form of the same root) it is properly identified. Latin perjurium 
can hardly be explained on any other theory. Cf. Greek mapdvouoc, adduced 
by Curtius, Grundziige®, p. 269, who also recognizes this force of fer in Latin. 
Cf. also Lat. perfidus (per fidem) with Greek rapdorovdoc (rapa orovddc). In 
Plautus, Mostellaria 500, and elsewhere, the phrase fer fidem clearly demands 
the interpretation suggested. 

In the note on on operae est, i. 24. 6, it is gratifying to note the correct 
interpretation of a passage often wrongly taken. But it would have been 
much better if the editor, instead of a general reference to Plautus (which few 
students will appreciate), had cited some of the other instances in Livy where 
the expression occurs, as iv. 8. 3, v. 15.6, and observed that the context in 
each case bears out the interpretation here given. Moreover, we miss the 
explanation of the case-construction—whether genitive or dative—a matter 
upon which the student might fairly expect further light. 

On i. 45. 6, praefluit, occurs the note that Livy often uses prae for praeter in 
composition. A citation of one or two of these instances, which are easily 
found, might be fropos. 

On i. 24. 5, fraude, the right explanation, ‘arm,’ is undoubtedly given. But 
if fraude is taken with this objective force, some explanation ought to be 
offered of the apparently anomalous use of mea as objective genitive. Here 
again Livy might well be illustrated from his own pages. Cf. xli. 23. 8 Cum 
ferae bestiae cibum ad fraudem suam positum plerumque adspernentur. 

In several places greater clearness might easily be attained. Thus in the 
note on i. 32. 12, duello: “old form of dello; cf. bis from duo,” bis should be 
explained as for *du-is, with reference to the analogous rpi¢. So also on i. 4. 
4 the almost inevitable inference from Mr. Greenough’s note is that mergi with 
its subject in/fantes is used as the logical subject of posse employed imperson- 
ally, which is, of course, false. 

In the Praefatio 9 the note on deinde, ‘the second moment,’ in the sense of 
the second consideration, seems a reminiscence of Weissenborn’s “ die einzelnen 
Momente.” 
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Occasionally an inaccuracy has been noted. Thus on i. 6.3 the explanation 
of nomine as ablative of separation is certainly to be rejected. The only 
rational explanation of the word in the present instance is as an ablative of 
instrument. The expression ad momine in i, 23. 3, cited by the editor, repre- 
sents an entirely different conception and is chronologically later than the 
construction of the simple ablative. 

The substructions referred to on i. 12. 6 cannot fairly be claimed as those of 
the Temple of Jupiter Stator. There is no evidence in favor of this view 
sufficient to warrant a positive statement. 

The punctuation is faulty in two important instances in the Praefatio, viz. 
in 9 after auctum imperium sit, and in 10 after intueri. In both places a comma 
stands, where all other editors, in conformity with the sense, punctuate with 
the semicolon or colon. As the passages involved are of special difficulty, the 
oversight is likely to mislead the student. 

An excellent introduction to the book is provided, touching upon Livy’s life 
and the sources and style of his work, but one notes the lack of indexes at the 
close of the volume, although other books of the series, as Allen’s Annals of 
Tacitus and Kellogg’s Brutus, are furnished with these useful accompaniments. 

The foregoing incidental strictures, however, are not of serious import. 
The book in its main features, as has already been indicated, has much to 
commend it, and will be gratefully received by classical teachers. 

Cuas, E, BENNETT. 


A Grammar of the Old Persian Language, with the Inscriptions of the Achae- 
menian Kings and Vocabulary, by HERBERT CUSHING TOLMAN, Ph.D. 
Boston, Ginn & Co., 1892. 


According to the announcement of the publishers, ‘‘ This is the first complete 
grammar of the language that has ever been published either in this country 
or in Europe,” a statement which is hardly correct, unless greater stress is laid 
on the title than on the contents of a book. For the actual treatment of the 
grammar is much less complete than may be found in Bartholomae’s Hand- 
buch der altiranischen Dialekte in conjunction with Avestan grammar, or 
together with the texts of the inscriptions in Die altpersischen Keilinschriften 
of Spiegel. It is especially with the last-named work, as covering essentially 
the same ground and being in its second edition the manual most used at 
present, that Dr. Tolman’s book invites comparison. The latter contains as a 
special feature a full list of the verb-forms of Old Persian, and in the vocabu- 
lary comparisons are given from a larger field than is the case with Spiegel, 
who restricts himself to the Aryan languages. In other respects Spiegel’s 
work is far more complete. This in itself is not necessarily to the disadvantage 
of Dr. Tolman’s grammar, For example, we have no serious objection to a 
boiling down of Spiegel’s detailed account of the discovery and decipherment 
of the inscriptions, interesting reading though it be, but think it rather curious 
that the author finds space to cite the article of Dr. Beer in the Hallische 
Allgemeine Literaturzeitung, 1838, and yet has not a word to say of the labors 
of Rawlinson in this field. But it is in the body of the work, the grammar, 
text and vocabulary, where we have a right to expect a great advance over 
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Spiegel, that we are disappointed to find rather a step backward. Spiegel’s 
work was always weak in many particulars, and, moreover, in the ten years 
which have elapsed since the publication of his second edition, no small 
progress has been made in the interpretation of the text and the grammatical 
explanation of individual forms. The articles on the subject are scattered in 
various journals, and it is the first requirement of a new work of a general 
nature that it should take account of all such investigations and incorporate 
their results. Unfortunately, these recent investigations seem to be wholly 
unknown to our author. The vocabulary contains all the mistakes of Spiegel, 
even such as have long been recognized on all sides as absolutely absurd ; for 
example, the reading ¢avm instead of t#vam In the list of verb-forms and in 
the vocabulary we find a root aj/=Skr. aj given, though the single form on 
the strength of which Spiegel sets this up—namely, atiyajata—is to be referred 
to jan = Skr. han, and corresponds exactly to Skr. (praty)ahata, as was shown 
by Hiibschmann, Kuhn’s Zeitschrift, 23, p. 397, and rediscovered by Friedr. 
Miller, Wiener Zeitschrift fiir Kunde des Morgenlandes, III, p. 148. More- 
over, Dr. Tolman reads in his transcription of the text Patiyajaza, as if it were 
a proper name, but we suppose this is merely a misprint. The existence of a 
root £h3i (kAshi) is as precarious as that of a/, for the form patiyakhiaiy is to be 
referred to the root akh} = Av. akh} ‘see,’ with atwi ‘oversee, rule.’ It would 
require too much space to give all the instances in which recent investigations 
are ignored. In one case an old error which is corrected in Spiegel’s second 
edition is retained by our author—namely, the reading of the name of Darius 
as Darayavu-§ instead of Darayava(h)u-3 (second element of the compound = 
Skr. vasu), as was first proposed by Lindner, Literar. Centralblatt, 1880, p. 
358, and since adopted by both philologists and historians. With this reading 
the genitive’singular (to be transcribed Darayavahau}) ceases to be anomalous, 
and the note to declension III in the grammar might have been spared. 

But the most reprehensible part of the book is the comparative portion of 
the vocabulary. Work of this kind must be well done if it is not to be more 
harmful than otherwise. We do not expect in these days every Sanskrit or 
Iranian, scholar to be equally at home in the field of comparative philology, 
but we do have a right to demand that when one attempts a comparative 
vocabulary he should at least consult good authorities. The etymologies in 
Lanman’s{Sanskrit reader represented the best opinion of the time, and are so 
conservative that the number of changes necessary at the present time would 
be comparatively few. But how far back would one have to go to arrive at a 
period when such wonderful etymologies as the following would pass muster? 
aita: Lat. iste, Goth. tha, Eng. the. aniya: Lat.alius. upa: Germ.ob. fpatiy: 
Skr. prati, Zend paiti, “ Lat. ve, red as in refero, reddo; prae; por, pol, pos for 
port, as in porrigo, pollus, possideo.” It would have been shorter and equally 
correct to say simply “‘every Lat. preposition containing either J or 7 or both.” 
Under dumi ‘ground, earth,’ Skt. dhami, we find humus given as the Latin 
equivalent. To be sure, if one looks merely at outward resemblance, the 
connection of humus with dumi seems quite irresistible, with Av. 2¢md, Gr. 
xapai, or Gothic gum,, on the contrary, incredible, yet it is the latter connec- 
tion only which can be justified by the phonological laws. Under dand we 
find Lat. Alum, funis, pendo; under dar§ = Skt. dirs ‘dare’ is given Lat. fortis, 
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which, of course, can only be referred to Skr. dr ‘make firm.’ An interesting 
mosaic is the article “‘azva ‘one,’ Skr. eka; Zend aeva; Lat. aeguus; Goth. ha 
in compounds, as haihs for hatha ‘one-eyed,’ halts for ha-lta, ‘lame,’ halbs for 
ha-lba ‘half,’ Eng. halt, half.” It would be useless to enumerate more such 
instances. I have noted over twenty words for which the cognates given are 
partially or wholly wrong, and for such a limited vocabulary this is an inex- 
cusably large proportion. Errors of omission which do less positive harm are 
not wanting. For example, the author follows Spiegel in giving a root ras, 
and seems unaware of the fact, first pointed out by Bartholomae, that this is 
nothing but the inchoative form of the root Skr. 7, a7, the form rasatiy corres- 
ponding exactly to Skr. rechdt#i. Under dida ‘castle’ (better ‘ fortification’) no 
cognate is given, though the word occurs in another ablaut form in Sanskrit 
(dehi ‘ wall’), German (deich) and English (die), not to mention Gr. rei xoc, 
Osc. fethiiss, Armen. déz. The general impression made by the ‘grammar’ is 
that the author has undertaken the work without adequate preparation. How- 
ever, the price is low, and in the hands of a competent teacher the book might 
possibly be made of use. CARL D. Buck. 
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REVUE DE PHILOLOGIE. Vol. XIII. 


No. 1. 


I. Pp. 1-24. Am. Hauvette discusses the method of Herodotus as a geog- 
rapher, and his attitude towards the Ionian geographers. The article is chiefly 
a defence of Herodotus against the adverse views of Hugo Berger. 


2. P. 24. In Plaut. Poen. 1415 Louis Havet proposes ¢ minores for ¢i 
maiores (MSS eimmores). 


3. Pp. 25-31. Critical notes by Max Bonnet on Seneca De Remediis 
Fortuitorum, 


4. P.31. O. R.emends Tac. Ann. IV 40, ad te invito %. 


5. Pp. 32-44. J.-B. Mispoulet investigates the turbot story, Juv. Sat. IV. 
He shows that the assembly called was not the senate, but the emperor’s council. 
He doubts whether the story was an invention of the poet, or was current 
among the people, whether true or false. There is no historical reference to 
it extant. 


6. Pp. 44-46. Henri Weil rejects the theories of Otto Crusius and Fried- 
rich Spiro concerning the ciurruxtro: avaracoro, and reiterates his opinion 
(published in the Revue Critique, 1875, I, p. 150) that they are made up of 
anapaestic monometers catalectic. 


7. Pp. 47-50. Emile Thomas discusses the causes of Ovid’s banishment. 
He rejects the prevalent theory, seemingly on good grounds, and thinks Augustus 
may have desired to get rid of one whose life might, after all, not be so different 
from his poetry, and that an opportunity may have been offered by some con- 
nexion of the poet with a little escapade of one of the young princes. 


8. Pp. 51-65. R.Cagnat produces convincing evidence that not only for 
Christian inscriptions on tombs were there formularies, as has been shown by 
Le Blant, but also such formularies existed for pagan Latin inscriptions. 


g. P.65. Louis Havet emends Plaut. Pers. 18r. 


10. Pp. 66-73. Paul Tannery discusses critically Clementis Alex. Stromat. 
I 104; Nicomachi Introd. Arith. I 1; Censorinus, De die natali, XVIII 10; 
Frontinus, De aquis urbis Romae, I 32; Scholia in (Eucl.) Elementorum librum 
IX (Heiberg, V, p. 412); Procli Diadochi in primum Euclidis Elementorum 
librum commentarii, five passages. 


11. Pp. 74-78. C. Thiaucourt, in a letter addressed to O. Riemann, defends 
Tacitus against the charges based by Dubois-Guchan and others upon Agricola, 
ch. 45. The mos of this passage means we Romans. He was probably absent 
from Rome when Helvidius, Rusticus and Senecio were punished. In ch. 2 
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legimus means neither we read (pres.) nor we have read, but we read (past), that 
is, Larned from letters. 


12. Pp. 78-80. Th. Reinach, accepting the results of Louis Havet’s inves- 
tigation of Verg. Aen. VI 601 ff. (Rev. de Phil. XII, p. 145 ff.), points out a 
minor error. It was not Sisyphus that rolled the rock, but Pirithous. Vergil 
transfers the punishments familiar in Greek mythology to other characters. 
That of Ixion he could not change because he had referred to it in the Georgics 
(III 38 f.). Those err who find a contradiction between VI 122 (and 393) and 
VI 617 f. In the former an event before the death of Theseus is meant. 


13. Pp. 81-84. J. Baillet gives a rhythmical analysis of the Menchieh 
Paean, published in the Revue Archéologique, 1889, No. 1, and compares it 
with the fragments of the Asclepieion Paean. 


14. P: 85. O.R. shows that when gue connects an adjective qualified by 
tam with a preceding intensive adjective, the usage of Cicero in his Orations 
is represented by these formulae: 

(2) Tot tam variaeque virtutes, or virtutes tot tamque variae. 

(4) Tantus tam immensusque, or tantus tamque immensus. 

(c) Tam insignis tamque atrox. 


15. Pp. 86-87. O.R. corrects an inaccuracy in the notes of Madvig and of 
Holstein on Cic. De Fin. VI 19 ff., relating to minimum possible magnitudes. 


16. Pp. 87-88. EE. Boutroux makes further remarks on the preceding 
subject (15). 

17. Pp. 88-96. Book Notices. (1). O. R. favorably criticises Liv. XXI- 
XXV, edited by Aug. Luchs, 1888. (2). O. R. gives an account of the progress 
and character of the revision of Neue’s Formenlehre, by C. Wagener. (3). 
O. R. presents a table of contents of Mueller’s Handbuch, voll. III, V 1, VII. 
He complains that in vol. VII many important French works are neglected, 
such as Charles Graux’s Philon, Tournier’s Sophocles, Croiset’s Thucydides, etc. 


No. 2. 

Pp. 97-117. Jules Martha, accepting the transposition made by Louis 
Havet in Verg. Aen. VI (Rev. de Phil. XII, p. 115 ff.), brings further proofs in 
its support, and discusses the origin of the Phlegyas episode, for which Vergil, 
or rather a painter whose picture misled him, was responsible. 


2. P.1r17. O. R. emends Q. Curtius, VI 10, 9. 


3. Pp. 118-28. Alfred Jacob points out numerous instances in which there 
are inconsistencies in the dates of MSS, the error sometimes being in the 
number of the year, sometimes in that of the indiction, or the month, or the 
day of the month or of the week. It usually happens that the error can be 
detected and corrected. 


4. P.128. O.R. calls attention to oi« old’ ei = lowe ov, as Plat. Rep. III 
414 ¢, ob yeyovdc ovd’ oid” ei yevdouevov ay, 


No. 3. 
I. Pp. 129-32. Theodor Mommsen discusses an inscription excavated at 
Forum Clodii. 
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2. P.132. O.R. remarks that inter = between is often put after the first 
noun, sometimes almost necessarily. 


3. Pp. 133-36. J.-B. Dutilleul treats of the superlatives formed by er. 
They belong chiefly to the vulgar language. 


4. Pp. 137-39. Louis Havet emends Cic. Nat. Deor. II 120 and Plaut. Aul. 
423, 430, Bacch. 1082. 


5. Pp.140-41. Max Bonnet critically discusses Senec. Suas. 6 and Controv. 
2, 3. 


6. Pp. 141-42. L. Duvau makes critical remarks on Fulventius, Expos. 
Serm. Ant. 52; Tac. Dial. de Or. t and g; and an old German glossary giving 
imbreus = reginuurm (Regenwurm). 


7. Pp. 143-50. Paul Tannery critically discusses the so-called Eiddgov 
téyvn, which he maintains (with Latronne) was really the Ovpdavio¢c didackadia 
Aerrivov, a didactic poem greatly modified by some one for his own use. 


8. P.150. O.R. adds a note on (tm) toto orbe terrarum (cf. XII, p. 178 ff.) 


g. Pp. 151-54. Critical notes by L. Duvau on the grammarian Virgilius 
Maro. 


10. P.154. Ruelle shows how NA got changed to XNA in Olympiodorus 
on Plat. Alcib. I 113 ¢. 


11. Pp. 155-58. Critical discussion of Cic. Brut. 119-21, by Jules Martha. 


12. Pp. 159-60. Book Notices. (1). Dutilleul describes and commends 
Franz Fiigner’s Liv. XXI-XXII, 1888, but finds some defects. (2). A. J. 
briefly describes F. B. Jevon’s History of Greek Literature, and (3) commends 
La lingua Greca antica, di Domenico Pezzi, 1888. 


Vol. XIV. 
No. I. 


1. Pp. 1-24. An article devoted to the memory of C.-G. Cobet (born Nov. 
28, 1813; died Oct. 25, 1889). This article, written by an old pupil of Cobet, 
H. J. Polak, was first published in the Dutch review De Gids, and was trans- 
lated by Hesseling and Tournier, Though written by a philologian, it is 
intended rather for general readers, and a frécis here would not be useful, 
especially as the editor expresses the hope that the review will some day be 
able to publish a study of the great Hellenist’s labors and influence. 


2. P.24. Note by Louis Havet on Gannius ap. Fest., p. 369. 


3. Pp. 25-50. Critical notes on Ennius, by Louis Havet. Half of this 
valuable article is devoted to an investigation of the anapaests of Ennius. 


4. Pp. 51-55. L. Quicherat discusses the ‘hypermetric’ verses of Vergil. 
He defends even those with short penultimate syllables (avbutus horrida = 


‘fifth and sixth feet), but makes no reference whatever to the question of 


synaphea with elision. 


5. Pp. 55-56. S. Dosson corrects the Antidarbarus with regard to the use 
of -gue, -ve, -ne after short e. 
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6. Pp. 57-60. Médéric Dufour shows that d¢, oloc, d00¢ are not very rarely 
used as indirect interrogatives. 


7. Pp. 60-61. Alfred Jacob emends Plut. Sull. 28,1; 35, 5. 
8. Pp. 61-62. Joseph Chamonard emends Cic. Ad Fam. VIII 4, 2. 
g. P.62. Louis Havet emends Cic. Ad Fam. VII 4, 3. 


10. Pp. 63-70. Remarks on various questions of Latin syntax, by O. Rie- 
mann (continued from XII, p. 43 and 176). 

I. Est aliquid argumento,damno,etc. A large list of examples (but not 
exhaustive, except for Cicero’s Orations and Cornelius Nepos) shows that the 
dative in this formula is mo¢ more frequently accompanied by an adjective 
(without adj. 126, with adj. 26); and when an adj. is used it always relates to 
quantity (magnus, maior, maximus, summus, parvus, nullus, tantus, quantus). 
Hence in ‘esse frugi donae, frugi, despite its long z, was originally frugis. 

II. The Antisarbarus incorrectly denies that there is any difference between 
prohibere with the simple abl. and prohibere with ab. (1) When the meaning is 
exclude, debar (a person from a place or a thing) the simple abl. is nearly always 
used. (2) When the sense is to protect from (against), we have (a) prohibere 
aliguem (aliquid) iniuria or ab iniuria, or (b) prohibere iniuriam ab aliquo (aliqua 
re). 

11, P.70. Louis Havet explains Acofiam in Martial, II 14, 12. 


12. Pp.71-78. Paul Lejay shows that Guillaume Morel printed his edition 
of the Adtheia of Marius Victor directly from No. 7558 (fonds latin) in the 
National Library at Paris. 


13. P.78. Louis Havet repunctuates Juv. VII gg f. 


14. Pp. 79-85. Emile Chatelain points out that the Regensis 762 of Livy 
was written simultaneously by several hands, each having a certain part appor- 
tioned to him, and was in turn copied by another set in the same way. Some 
interesting results of this fact are of importance in textual criticism, especially 
as other MSS were treated in the same manner. 


15. P. 85. O.R. corrects Cic. Ad Fam. 8, g, 1. 
16. Pp. 86-106. Critical notes on Lucilius, by Louis Havet. 
17. Pp. 106-7. H. Weil explains a passage in Theophrast. Charact. VII. 


18. Pp. ro8-1o. H. Weil explains Thuc. VI 37, 2, and reads mapa row in 
VI 


Ig. Pp. 111-12. E. Audouin discusses the nature of the gen. with damnare, 


20. Pp. 113-22. An interesting discussion of the inscriptions on the sar- 
cophagi of the Scipios, by Ed. Wélfflin. He shows that not only in the case 
of the elder Scipio, but also in that of the younger, the inscription cut in the 
stone is more recent than the painted one above. It was modelled after the 
epitaph of Atilius Calatinus (cf. Cic. Fin. 2,116; Cat. Mai. 61), and both may 
have been made just after the battle of Zama. 


21. Pp. 123-26. C.-E. Ruelle critically discusses a passage of the Neopla- 
tonist Hermias relating to music (Schol. Plat. Phaedr., p. 107 Ast.). 
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22. P.126,. Critical note on Oracula Chaldaica, v. 140, by C.-E. Ruelle. 


23. Pp. 127-28. Book Notices. (1). L. D. mentions unfavorably Bastian 
Dahl’s Latinsk Literaturhistorie and (2) ridicules Franz Wendorff’s Erklarung 
aller Mythologie u.s. w. (3). E. C. pronounces Studemund’s T. Macci Plauti 
fabularum reliquiae Ambrosianae, 1889, indispensable for Plautinian critics. 
(4). Em. Chatelain severely censures P. Hochart, De l’authenticité des Annales 
et des Histoires de Tacite, 1890. 


No. 2. 

1. Pp. 129-34. Louis Havet continues his critical notes on Lucilius (see 
No. 1, p. 86). 

2. Pp.135-45. An account of the MSS of Damascius epi apydv, by C.-E. 
Ruelle. 

3. Pp. 146-50. Th. Reinach discusses the first record we have of a 4gatus 
pro praetore, Corp. Inscript. Lat. XIV 2218. The inscription relates to an 
event of the ¢4ird Mithridatic war, not the first. 

4. Pp. 150-52. In Theocr. Id. XI 41, uyvodépwc, proposed by Fritzsche, is 
accepted by Gabriel Colin, but interpreted as referring to incipient horns. 

5. P.152. Brief notice (by L. D.) of Recherches sur l’origine de la fonciére 
et des noms de lieux habités en France, by Jubainville and Dottin, 18go, 


No. 3. 


1. Pp. 153-73. C. Thiaucourt presents a critical study of the history of 
Hannibal’s invasion of Italy down through the battle of Cannae. He main- 
tains that Polybius was among the sources of Livy, but not so closely followed 
as elsewhere, because his authority was not relatively so high. 


2. P.173. P. Thomas emends Senec. De Remed. Fort. 16, 8. 


3. Pp.174-78. Critical notes on Ennius, by Louis Havet. 


4. Pp.178-84. Book Notices. (1). O.R. gives a description of the follow- 
ing works: G. Landgraf, Untersuchungen zu Caesar und seinen Fortsetzern u. 
s. w., 1888.—C. Asini Pollionis De bello Africo commentarius. Recensuerunt, 
etc., Ed. Wolfflin et Ad. Miodonski, 1889.—G. Landgraf, Bellum Alexandrinum 
48-64 (Bericht des C. Asinius Pollio u. s. w., 1890). The reviewer believes 
that Landgraf has shown only that Pollio may have written the De Bello 
Africo and the other parts of the continuation of Caesar ascribed to him. (2). 
O. R. praises O. Keller’s Xenophontis Historia Graeca, 1890, though he would 
himself have adopted a slightly different course with the MSS. (3). Médeéric 
Dufour (?) states the conclusions of G. Mayen, De particulis guod, guia, guoniam, 
qguomodo, ut pro accusativo cum infinitivo post verba sentiendi et declarandi 
positis, 1889. A very meritorious contribution to the history of Latin syntax. 
(4). Médéric Dufour describes Goodwin’s Moods and Tenses. He finds the 
contents of the work excellent, but objects to the confusion resulting from the 
combination of two methods, either of which might have been employed more 
successfully alone. (5). O. R. sums up the results of P. Schmidt, Ueber den 
Ursprung des Substantivsatzes mit Relativpartikeln im Griechischen, 1890. 


No. 4 completes the Revue des Revues. 
MILTON W. HUMPHREYS. 
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HERMES, 1890. 
III. 


U. P. Boissevain (Groningen), Ein verschobenes Fragment des Dio Cassius. 
Dio Cassius, 75, 9, 6, has hitherto been assigned to 199 A. D., by Mommsen 
(R.G. V 410,1) to 195. B.now argues that the fragment really gives operations 
of a much earlier date, in the time of Trajan and Hadrian; that it must be 
assigned to somewhere between 115-135 at latest. ‘‘Considering the extra- 
ordinary slenderness of our sources in the epoch both of Trajan and Hadrian 
as well as of Severus, where every ‘Baustein’ available, no matter how insigni- 
ficant, is of great importance, this fact appeared to me to be of sufficient 
importance to lay it before the students both of Roman and of Oriental 
history ” (p. 339). 

M. Rubensohn, Zur Chronologie des Kaisers Severus Alexander. 


O. Hirschfeld, Zur Geschichte des Pannonisch-Dalmatischen Krieges, viz. 
the war in the last part of the reign of Augustus. Neither Velleius nor Dio 
Cassius presents a satisfactory statement of this war, so that Hirschfeld, while 
engaged in editing Dalmatian inscriptions for the C. I. L., has been prompted 
to review the whole matter. H. gives us the stations of the VIIth and XIth 
legions in Dalmatia, in places from which a number of inscriptions have come, 
whereas inscriptions referring to legions VIII, IX, XV, XX are rarely met 
with, the latter bodies of troops having been withdrawn from Dalmatia 
immediately after the war. The decisive engagement of Tiberius with the 
Pannonians probably occurred in 8 A. D. (Bato being the leader of the latter), 
on the river Bathinus (possibly = the Bednya, a tributary of the Drave, which 
enters the Drave S. E. of Warasdin). The triumph of Tiberius, it is true, was 
not celebrated until four years later, Jan. 16,12 A.D. It remains impossible 
to fix precisely the date of the catastrophe of Varus. 


O. Hirschfeld, Zur annalistischen Anlage des Taciteischen Geschichts- 
werkes. Tacitus felt the annalistic plan to be a fetter, though he did not dare 
to cast it off in the earlier period of his historical work. But, as Nipperdey 
has pointed out, in the later period he found the constraint unendurable, and 
in this paper Hirschfeld undertakes to show that the twins borne by Livilla, 
sister of Germanicus and wife of Drusus (Ann. II 24), should be put 20 A. D. 


L. Herbst, Zur Urkunde in Thukyd. V 47, viz. the orovdai and Svupyayiac (or 
Suupayia) between Argos, Elis, Mantinea and Athens. A fragment of this 
document was identified some time ago in an inscription and published by 
Kumanudes, Athenaion, V 333. These mutilated remnants were subsequently 
compared with the text of the historian by Kirchhoff, Hermes, XII 368 sqq. 
Noting various differences and discrepancies (omissions, transpositions, abbre- 
viations, faults in the way of dialect, etc.), Kirchhoff advanced to the conclusion 
—a most grave one, if sound—that in all these matters we are confronted with 
a corruption of MSS, of very ancient date. The purport of Herbst’s paper is, 
that Thucydides himself directly presented the treaty to his readers in the 
form now preserved, and that the historian maintained for himself a consider- 
able measure of independence in presentation, and that, too, not in the speeches 
alone. We moderns, indeed (p. 389), in the reproduction of documents, would 
not rest content with anything short of being exact in each single letter and 
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tittle; such diplomatic accuracy as the inscription shows is unknown to 
Thucydides, who recognizes solely the postulates of his own work as a task of 
literary art. 

E. Maas, Kallimachos und Kyrene. The hymn to Apollo implies a blending 
of Cretan and Arcadian myths in the treatment of Zeus Lykaios, which fact 
Maas explains by pointing out corresponding elements of population in the 
body of citizens of Kyrene. The hymn to Artemis, too, was written for the 
native'city of the poet: it glorifies not the Ephesian Artemis, but ‘ Artemis of 
the Islands.’ The paper evinces great familiarity with those elements of 
literature from which our knowledge of that most elusive object of investiga- 
tion, Greek ‘religion,’ is derived or derivable. 


C. Robert, Archaeologische Nachlese (cf. vol. XXII, p. 445 sqq.) IV. 
Battle of Oinoa [Paus. 1 15,1; X 10, 3], painting in the rod mouxidy, While 
it seems very difficult to choose between the 478-431 and the Corinthian war, 
394-387, Robert concludes by assigning the painting, in honor of the victory, 
to 462-458 B.C. V. The killing of the suitors in the Odyssey. VI. Zum 
Fries des Erechtheion. VII. Die delische Archermosinschrift. 


A. Piccolomini, of Rome (Bio¢ ‘Oujpov), publishes a life of H. from a MS of 
the Xth or XIth century of scholia on the first six books of the Lliad,a MS 
which formerly belonged to Muret. This vita resembles that in Westermann’s 
Biogr. (No.6 of Homer), but is fuller. The vita in the Madrid MS is evidently 
an abstract or epitome of the one published by Piccolomini. 


IV. 

H. v. Arnim, Ein Papyrus der Herculanensischen Bibliothek. von A. is 
engaged in preparing a collection of the fragments of the older Stoics. In the 
course of his labors, sifting the papyri of Herculaneum which are substantially 
of the Epicurean school, he found fragments of Stoic writings also. These 
von Arnim here edits as best he can, a task involving considerable supple- 
menting. The fragments suggest a general survey of Stoic doctrine. As to 
the author, v. Arnim is inclined to believe that it was Chrysippus himself (p. 
491). Among the characteristic terms of the Stoic school which occur in the 
fragments are the following: dudptyua, agiwua, axportwoia, 
Grexvoc, ddEa, Eurreipia, kaTdAnuc, Kata KpaTeiv scil. TOV 
or Adyoc, Ta Tov Adyou udpia, Ta AoyiKd (scil. CHa), 
mibavéc, Tpaypateia, Tov Adyou popiwv), davTacia, 6 
gpdvimoc = 6 aoTeioc. 

B. Kibler, Isidorusstudien. The work of Isidorus of Seville (d. 636 A. D.) 
discussed is the Origines or Etymologiae, the articles of which, a kind of 
cyclopedia, were grouped not alphabetically, but by subject-matter. Kiibler 
discusses particularly book V, which deals with Roman law, and produces read- 
ings from a Wolfenbiittel MS of the VIIIth century. Gaius has been worked 
up considerably ; also Paulus, Ulpian, etc., although Kiibler holds that these 
authorities were not used at first hand. The second part of the paper deals 


1A citation from Paulus liber Sententiarum in Isid. Et. V 26, 1 affords very valuable illus- 
tration of N. T. Acts 22, 25, and well repays transcribing: ‘‘ Lege Julia de vi publica damna- 
tur qui aliqua potestate praeditus civem Romanum antea ad populum nunc imperatorem 
appeilantem necaverit necarive iusserit, torserit, verberaverit, condemnaverit inve publica 
vincula dari iusserit.’’—E, G. S. 
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> 
with extracts from Tertullian de Spectaculis, illustrating by parallel quotation 
the possibility of textual emendation. 


P. Trautwein, Die Memoiren des Dikaios, eine Quelle des Herodoteischen 
Geschichtswerkes. The Dikaios named is the Athenian exile who, in company 
with Demaratus, saw the column of dust in the Thriasian plain, Her. VIII 65, 
which he interpreted as an evil omen for the enterprise of their common patron 
Xerxes. On this, the most slender basis conceivable, Trautwein erects a very 
ample theory, viz. that a great number of subjects may have been derived from 
the memoirs of Dikaios. This literary item ef 7fsum is a conjecture of Traut- 
wein, who pursues his task with cheerful confidence. To this ‘source’ T. 
assigns e. g. those portions of the narrative in which Demaratus figures as 
interlocutor in dialogues with Xerxes, e.g. VII 209. The manner in which 
T. handles the phrase, VII 3, &¢ 7) gari¢ pv Exel, on p. 543 sq., is characteristic. 
Wecklein and Duncker are depreciated in various ways, because the way in 
which they read and understand the narrative of Herodotus would render 
Trautwein’s hypothesis precarious, and precarious it seems to be. 


G. Busolt, Zur Erginzung der Attischen Schatzmeisterurkunden, supple- 
menting C, I. Attic. lV 179, A. B.; cf. Thucyd. III 69, 2; 75,1; 85,1; 80,1, 
and filling in by computation of possible number of letters, etc. The inscrip- 
tion as supplemented is printed on p. 579 sq. 


G. Kaibel, Xenophon’s Kynegetikos. A paper full of ripe knowledge and 
much combination, suggestive and instructive to students of Attic prose 
literature.! Kaibel, by-the-by, claims authenticity even for the Hiero and 
Agesilaos. The treatise on hunting is of a composition of Xenophon’s 
younger years. The most notable part of the treatise is the defence of 
hunting, at the end, which is turned into an attack upon a class of hedonists: 
a veiled thrust, Kaibel thinks (p. 584), against Aristippos. K. brings in par-_ 
allels from Plato, Phaedrus, 250 d, from Isocrates, Panathenaicus, 72, and 
suggests possible use by Xenophon of Antisthenes’ dialogue entitled Heracles. 
K, also claims to be able to recognize strong resemblance between the conclu- 
sion of the Kynegetikos and passages in Isocrates’ wep? avtidécews, expressing 
his belief that Xenophon borrowed from Isocrates: consequently (p. 594), 
Xenophon did not write the Kyn. before 353 B. C. 


B. Keil (Ein Silberinventar des Amphiaraos von Oropos) discusses in detail 
an inscription published in the of 1889, Tov 
Heot ’Avgiapdov, The language, apart from a few trifling traces, has abandoned 
the Boeotian or the Eretrian dialect, exhibits the xow#. -ec for longz is the 
usual mark of a later era. and occur. The time was 
probably about 200 B. C. It is instructive to read that, in times antedating 
the era of this inscription, portions or limbs of the human body, imitated in 
silver, were presented to the sanctuary (p. 622), probably by those who believed 
to have been aided by the oracle. 


P, Viereck, Das Senatsconsult von Tabae; cf. Bulletin de correspondance 
hellénique, XIII, p. 503 sqq. Tabae (mod. Dawas) was in Caria, near the 
frontier of Phrygia, east of Lagina. The community of T. (first mentioned as 


1See A. J. P. III 199, note.—B. L. G. 
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opposing the Roman expedition against the Galatians, 189 B. C., Liv. 38, 13) 
is praised in the decree for its stout resistance to Mithridates (in the first M. 
war), for which loyal service was accorded them by the dictator, L. Cornel. 
Sulla (avtoxpdrwp), which act is ratified by the senate, probably in the first half 
of 81 B.C. E. G. SIHLER. 


ENGLISCHE STUDIEN. Herausgegeben von Dr. EUGEN KOLBING, Heilbronn, 

XV Band, r8or. 
I.—Julius Zupitza, On Sir Torrent of Portyngale. Emendations and textual 
notes. 


P. Holzhausen, Dryden’s Heroic Drama (continued from Eng. Stud. 13, 414- 
45). This constitutes part of a second instalment devoted to literary criticism, 
which is here presented under four heads, namely: 
1. The materials of Dryden’s heroic plays and their sources. 
2. The fundamental dramatic idea. 
| 3. The motives of love and honor, and their decisive influence upon the 
action in the heroic plays. 
4. Characterization—subdivided into a consideration of (2) Male characters, 
(6) Female characters, 


Emil Koeppel, The Genuineness of the Visions of Petrarch and Visions 

I of Bellay attributed to Edmund Spenser. Koeppel’s conclusions are inter- 

esting, and ingeniously supported. The Visions of Petrarch were not trans- 

lated directly from that author, as has commonly been supposed, but from a 

version made by Clement Marot. The translation of Du Bellay’s Visions in 

Van der Noodt’s volume of 1569 is so faithful that we cannot possibly believe 

in the theory of an intermediate Dutch translation, from which Van der Noodt 

professes to have rendered them. Koeppel quotes Grosart im extenso on the 

question of Spenser’s authorship, and then resumes. In the Visions of Pe- 

trarch, both the version of 1569 and the slight revision of 1591, occurs a rime 

—that of floure : endure—which has not been found elsewhere in Spenser’s 

minor poetry. The four sonnets added to the Du Bellay series in the edition 

of 1591, and which must therefore be by Spenser’s hand, prove that Spenser 

was a free and sometimes a careless translator from the French. The same 

observation is confirmed by the examination of his Ruins of Rome, also 

translated from Du Bellay. But if he was a loose and inexact translator in 

1591, how could he have been a faithful one in 1569, as he must have been 

: did he translate the blank verse series in Van der Noodt’s volume? Koeppel’s 

words are (I translate): ‘Can an author at one time translate exactly from a 

language, with painful adherence to the original and correctly, at another time 

inexactly and wrongly? Is it credible that he should at one time display a 

good knowledge of the foreign tongue in question, while at another he reveals 

i small command of it? We could only reply in the affirmative if the faulty 

work were performed in youth, and the better belonged to the period of his 

| riper age. So far is this from being the case that the translations of 1569 form 
| 


the basis of the revision by Spenser published in 1591. Hence it results that 
Spenser cannot be the same person as the translator of 1569. To this must be 
added that the poems of the Theatre for Worldlings, dated in 1569, show no 


| 
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traces of the unmistakable coloring of Spenser’s diction, while the Visions of 
Bellay, of the year 1591, reveal its presence quite as unmistakably. Spenser’s 
name is accordingly to be stricken from the list of pre-Shakespeareans who 
wrote in blank verse, and the Shepherd’s Calendar of 1579 is .to be regarded 
as his first extant publication.” Finally, Koeppel, after an investigation of 
the Ruines of Rome, is compelled to admit that the English version of this 
series is Spenserian, remarking that we are not to look for the ‘philological 
virtue of accuracy’ in a youthful and eagerly creative poetic soul. 


G. Wendt, Dative and Accusative in English. 


The Book Notices have reviews of Siebs’ History of the Anglo-Frisian 
Language, Part I; of the third volume of the Wiilker-Grein Library of Old 
English Prose; of Garnett’s Elene, Judith, etc., and of Aitken’s Life of 
Richard Steele. 


In the Miscellanea there is a note by J. Ernst Wiilfing, on O. E. wyrde 
(weord) = dignus with the dative. 


II.—F. Jentsch, The Middle English Romance Richard Cceur de Lion, and 
its Sources. The romance is found in Weber’s Metrical Romances, Vol. II, 
and is a translation from the French. In Part I of the essay, Jentsch gives an 
analysis of the poem. Part II is concerned with the sources, which Jentsch 
discovers to be, in the first rank, the Itinerarium Peregrinorum et Gesta Regis 
Ricardi (Rer. brit. medii aevi script., Bd. 38!, London, 1864), and, in a much 
inferior degree, the chronicles of Roger de Hoveden, Richard of Devizes, 
Walter de Hemingburgh, and John of Bromton. An earlier form of the 
romance was consulted by Robert Mannyng of Brunne in making his translation 
of Peter Langtoft’s Chronicle. Other results are that the original romance, 
probably in the Anglo-Norman dialect, was translated into English in the 
reign of Edward I. A copy of this translation is in the celebrated Auchinleck 
MS, and it was in this stage that the romance was used by Robert of Brunne. 
The differences between the Auchinleck MS and the fuller form of the romance 
are due to a later redactor, who transposed and added in order to enhance the 
interest of the story. 


E. Kélbing, Collations. 


Gregor Sarrazin, The Author of Soliman and Perseda. Sarrazin compares 
Soliman and Perseda, which is printed in Vol. V of the Hazlitt-Dodsley 
Collection of Old English Plays, with Kyd’s Spanish Tragedy, and reaches 
the conclusion that the former is a prentice essay of Kyd’s. He then attempts 
to characterize Kyd and present the facts of his biography, scanty though 
these are. According to Sarrazin, Shakespeare is more under the influence of 
Kyd than of any other predecessor in the drama, not excepting Marlowe. 


R. Thum, Notes on Macaulay’s History, VIII. It is one of the inconveni- 
ences in the use of Englische Studien that the successive numbers of serial 
articles are so often separated by a wide interval. The preceding instalment 
of this paper was printed in Vol. IX, 1886. The next appears five years later. 
Nearly the whole of the author’s twenty-two pages is occupied with a discussion 
of the word civilisation, the text of the article being the following quotation 
from Macaulay: “The scanty and superficial civilisation which the Britons 
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had derived from their Southern masters was effaced by the calamities of the 
fifth century.” 

The Book Notices are omitted. 

The Miscellanea contains an article by H. Schuchardt on Indo-English, 
and Notes on Old English Homilies, Second Series, by F. Holthausen. 


III.—E. H. Oliphant, The Works of Beaumont and Fletcher. 
A. Rambeau, Phonetics in the Teaching of Languages and German Pronun- 

ciation. 

H. Klinghardt, Swedish Examinations. 


The Book Notices contain reviews of Skeat’s Minor Poems and Legend of 
Good Women, by J. Koch; of Tyler’s Shakespeare’s Sonnets, by Max Koch; 
of Gaedertz’ Old English Stage, by Ludwig Frankel; of Biilbring’s Defoe’s 
Compleat English Gentleman, by Felix Bobertag; and of the Century Dic- 
tionary, by A. L. Mayhew. Koch complains that Skeat observes no fixed 
principles in the constitution of his text, and Mayhew has much fault to find 
with the Century Dictionary, though he admits ‘that in comprehensiveness of 
vocabulary’ it ‘surpasses every dictionary of the English language already 
completed.’ His criticisms touch especially two points: the quotations and 
the etymology. Of the former he says: “ The quotations have the appearance 
of having been put in here and there rather for the sake of ornament, for the 
look of the thing, than for any real help they give to the understanding of the 
word treated. In truth, the supply of quotations is poor and meagre in the 
extreme. ... All the quotations are undated, and most of them are furnished 
with references absurdly vague, and perfectly useless for the purpose of verifi- 
cation or of accurate study.” Of the etymology he has this opinion: “ To our 
thinking, it would have been a great advantage to the dictionary if all the 
comparative philology had been left out; it takes up an immense amount of 
room without adding one iota to the scientific value of the book, We find 
here no evidence whatever of independent investigation, and after a good deal 
of careful investigation we are unable to report one single instance of a suc- 
cessful original etymology.” ALBERT S. Cook. 


JOURNAL ASIATIQUE. 


Vol. XVIII (July—Dec., 1891). 

Pp. 13-16. M. Jos. Halévy offers some observations on the Phoenician 
inscriptions of Panémou and of Sidon, recently published by M. Renan in the 
Revue d’assyriologie et d’archéologie orientale, II, No. 3. He also sends two 
more instalments of his transliteration and translation of the famous corres- 
pondence of Amenophis III and Amenophis IV (A. J. P. XII 254 and 380), 
consisting of thirty-nine letters of Rib-Addi, Arad-hiba of Jerusalem and 
others to the king of Egypt (pp. 134-85, 510-36). 

Pp. 46-86. M. Max van Berchem continues his article on Arabic archae- 
ology, with special reference to the monuments of the Fatimites and their 


inscriptions. 
Pp. 87-133, 201-78, 382-440. The French Academy offered in the year 
1891 the prix Bordin for the best work on the political history, the religious 
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development and literary activity of Edessa prior to the first crusade. The 
prize was won by M. Rubens Duval, and the Journal Asiatique has undertaken 
to publish it in a series of articles. The essay begins with a topographical 
description of the city and the origin of the Edessene kingdom. The first 
authentic mention of Edessa in Greek writers connects it with Seleucus 
Nicator, 304 B. C., who greatly increased its prosperity and was probably the 
bestower of the name Edessa, after that of the ancient capital of Macedonia. 
The etymology from Syriac Haditha, or New-Town, cannot be accepted. The 
ancient name Ka22:péy, found in Greek writers, undoubtedly alludes to its 
fountains; this, according to some authorities, was abbreviated into /éy, 
whence the Old Syriac name Urhoi (Oppa), Er-Roha among the Arabs, and 
Orfa among the Turks and Modern Syrians; but this is very doubtful. The 
kingdom of Edessa was founded by Nabateans in 312 B. C. They were 
originally united with the Arabians, but allied themselves with the Parthians 
after their migration towards north. Following in the main the results of 
Gutschmid, Duval prints a list, chronology and history of the 33 kings from 
132 B. C. to A. D. 244. Very little is known of the early religion of Edessa; 
there was no national god, star- and sun-worship prevailing. Duval then 
discusses the legend of Abgar, his letter to Jesus and Christ’s answer, and 
Abgar’s letter to Tiberius. The Apostle Thomas, whose relics are preserved 
in the city, sent Addai to Edessa to preach the Gospel; his successors were 
Aggai and Palout. The sixth chapter treats of the Jewish-Christian legends, 
which identified the city with the Erech of Genesis x. 10, while other local 
traditions make it the same as Ur of the Chaldees. Then follows an account 
of the early history of Christianity and the beginning of literature at Edessa. 
The Peshitta was written in Edessa, probably toward the middle of the second 
century of our era, at the same time when Tatian wrote his Diatessaron. -To 
the same period belong the founder of the gnostic heresies in Edessa, Bar- 
desanes (Bar-Daic¢dén, 154-222 A. D.) and his son Harmonius. Bardesanes is 
said to have held a disputation with Apollonius, and is known to have written 
against the Marcionite and other heresies, Christianity had taken fast root in 
the city, the first church having been built toward the close of the second 
century. The spread of Christianity and that of Gnosticism as well gave rise 
to the development of Syriac literature, especially apocryphal writings and 
apologetics. After the conquest of Edessa by Lusius Quietus, Trajan’s general, 
the kingdom became tributary in 116. Restored by Hadrian, it was finally 
abolished by Caracalla, and a Roman military colony was established, with 
the title of Colonia Marcia Edessorum. Many Christians were martyred during 
the persecutions of Decius, Diocletian and Licinius. By the time of Julian 
the wealth of the Christians was sufficient to attract his revengeful cupidity, 
and he allowed the Arians to persecute the orthodox church, The most cele- 
brated father of the Syrian church, and one of its most voluminous and widely 
read writers, was Ephraem Syrus, the ‘prophet of the Syrians,’ who died in 
June, 373. Great theological schools were established, and the city became 
one of the chief seats of Oriental learning. Most famous of all was the schola 
Persica, or Persian school; but its professors having adopted the Nestorian 
heresy, were expelled by Martyrus the Bishop, and the building was destroyed 
in 349, and replaced by St. Mary’s church. 


Pp. 279-355. M. le Baron Carra de Vaux has an article on the treatise of 
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harmony in music, being the letter of Safi ed-din ’abd el-Mumin Albaghdadi 
(about 1258 A. D.) to Sharaf ed-din, of which he gives a translation, with 
commentary. 


Pp. 356-69. M.G. Deveria publishes some notes on the Lolos and the 
Miao-tze of China, with special reference to the recent excellent work of M. 
P, Vial, De la langue et de l’écriture indigénes au Yan-n4n (Angers, 1890). 


Pp. 440-509. The Sanskrit text of the Vajracchediké, or ‘cleaver of the 
diamond,’ was first published by F. Max Miiller in the Anecdota Oxoniensia 
(1881); the Chinese and Mandchu versions are scarcely known in Europe. 
M. C, de Harlez now publishes for the first time a translation of the sutra in 
32 paragraphs, with extracts from the commentary of Lii-tsu and a comparison 
with the Chinese and Mandchu versions. The main doctrines of the treatise 
are in accord with the teachings of Brahmanistic Buddhism. 


Nouvelles et Mélanges. 

Pp. 186-200. In vol. XVI, pp. 511-22, M. J. Oppert discussed an astro- 
nomical inscription, first published by Father Strassmaier as No. 400 of the 
inscriptions of Cambyses. Some of his remarks were directed against the 
results reached by Epping in his book, Astronomisches aus Babylon (Freiburg, 
1889). Epping’s answer to these objections (pp. 186-88) is replied to by 
Oppert (pp. 189-91).—M. le Baron Carra de Vaux recommends E. Lacoine’s 
Tables de concordance des dates des calendriers arabe, copte, grégorien, 
israélite, julien, républicain, etc., établiés d’aprés une nouvelle méthode (Paris, 
1891, pp. 80, 8vo).—M. B. de Meynard calls Vital Guinet’s book, La Turquie 
d’ Asie, géographique, administrative, statistique, descriptive et raisonnée de 
chaque province de l’Asie Mineure (Paris, 1891), a good and useful book, for 
which the author deserves our sincerest thanks and encouragement. He also 
notices favorably Habib-efendi’s Debestan-é-parsy, or Manual of the Persian 
Language. 

Pp. 370-80. M. L. Feer reviews A Comparative Dictionary of the Bihari 
Language, by A. F. R. Hoernle and G. A. Gierson, pts. 1 and 2; Calcutta, 
1885 and 1889, in 4to. ‘Voici une belle et grande entreprise . . . puissent les 
auteurs avoir le temps d’achever leur ceuvre”! He also announces C. de 
Harlez’ Le Yi-King (Bruxelles, 1889, pp. 155, in 4to), a work the interpretation 
of which has puzzled European scholars.—M. O. Houdas notices G. Delphin’s 
Récueil de textes pour l’étude de l’arabe parlé (Paris and Alger, 1891, pp. iv, 
363), a work on the Algerian dialect of the Arabic language, of which a second 
part will soon appear. 


Pp. 537-60. M. B. de Meynard reads a communication from M. H. Pognon 
“On two bricks with Aramean characters found in Babylon.” He also reviews 
C. de Harlez’ Les Religions de la Chine (Leipzig, 1891), M. Margousian’s 
Balance de la poesie (Constantinople, 1891), and C. Salemann’s Noch einmal 
die Seldschukischen Verse (St. Pétersbourg, 1891).—M. Jos. Halévy discusses 
some Assyro-Palestinian names of persons and places which occur in the 
Gudea inscriptions and the El-Amarna find.—M. Sylvain Lévi presents a new 
interpretation of Devdéndmpriya, an official title assumed by Acoka-Piyadasi in 
his inscriptions and only given to royal persons. KatyAayana’s knowledge of 
the meaning of this word, which became obsolete soon after the reign of 
Piyadasi, points to his being a contemporary with that king or his immediate 
successors. W. Muss-ARNOLT. 


BRIEF MENTION. 


Mr. E. C. MARCHANT, whose intelligent interest in Greek syntax is abun 
dantly manifest in his Andokides and his various contributions to the Classical 
Review, has recently put forth an edition of the Second Book of Thucydides 
(New York, Macmillan & Co.), which is ominously dedicated to Dr. Rutherford, 
whose critical methods he admires and imitates. It would be as useless at 
this late day to lift up a voice against Rutherford’s ‘double Dutch’! criticism 
as it would be cruel to add another stone to the cairn that has been heaped 
over his first edition of Herondas, and so, for the present at least, I pass by 
Mr. Marchant’s treatment of the text of Thukydides to pause for a moment on 
some of his grammatical notes. One of them has already borne fruit, and in 
a little book entitled Rules and Exercises in Greek Conditional and Relative 
Sentences, Mr. G. S. FARNELL, otherwise a devoted follower of Goodwin, 
departs from his guide in obedience to Mr. Marchant’s dictum, contained in 
the Classical Review for July, 1890, p. 320, and repeated in his note to Thuc. 
2,2,4. ‘‘In a protasis to a condition in ovatio obligua, probably only the 
future indicative is ever changed into optative, so that the optative in protasis 
in or, ob/,, except with the future, represents either 7v and subj. or e and opt. 
of the Recta.” ‘This is, of course, in direct contradiction to M. and T., §689, 
3, 2, where Goodwin gives perfectly cogent examples from Xenophon, Hell. 5, 
2, 32 and An. 6, 6, 25, to which he might have added Oec. 9,18. For this rule 
Mr. Marchant frankly acknowledges his indebtedness to Stahl. In his Quae- 
stiones grammaticae ad Thucydidem pertinentes (2 ed., 1886) that distinguished 
scholar lays down the canon for Thukydides that ei with the opt. in oratio 
obligua must represent either an original ei with the opt. or éav with the subj,, 
and says that the same canon applies to Greek generally, the only exception 
being the fut. opt. The reason given for this exception is that et with fut. opt. 
is open to no such ambiguity as would arise if et with the opt. of ovatio obliqua 
could represent ei with the ind. of present and perfect. But a certain amount 
of ambiguity is inevitable even in these oratio obligua ei’s with the opt., as Stahl 
himself acknowledges by allowing a choice in the resolution between ei with opt. 
and édv with the subj., and the avoidance of that ambiguity by the retention of 
the ovatio recta construction is not a matter of grammatical correctness, but a 
norm of style, and belongs to the general category of repraesentatio. Thuky- 
dides, as is well known, leans to vepraesentatio, Xenophon leans the other way, 
and hence most of the examples cited are from Xenophon. Indeed, if one 
could trust a recent work by Joost, Was ergiebt sich aus dem Sprachgebrauch 
Xenophons in der Anabasis fiir die Behandlung der griechischen Syntax in der 
Schule? (Berlin, Weidmannsche Buchhandlung), p. 237, Xenophon uses the 


1M. Rutherford quia beaucoup pratiqué les philologues hollandais, fera bien de méditer le 
Proverbe zo out-herod Herod. I\ne faut pas qu’on lui reproche de out-cobet Codet, T.R., 
Revue des études grecques, III 11, p. 335. 
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oratio obliqua opt. for the logical condition with great freedom, but most of 
Joost’s examples show that he has an utter lack of right conception, and of his 
21 instances, all but a few fall away. Still,examples enough remain unshaken 
to enable us to understand why Mr. Marchant is constrained to except Xeno- 
phon. As has been said, we should expect Thukydides to prefer the indicative 
in the dependent logical condition, and we are not surprised to find that the 
only two ei’s with the fut. opt. (6, 30, 2; 6, 34,5) may fairly be considered 
interrogative. See A. J. P. XIII 124. But what of 8, 92, 3?: ovK é¢7 6 Onpa- 
pévng eixdg eivar EiBovav avtrac é¢ Aiyivay xataxoArica: kai év 
"Eridatpw dpusiv, ei olomep Kai dei 
Here the condition must be 7Kovory, for it is an argument 
based on an accomplished fact, as the context shows. Again, Kleon’s sneer at 
Nikias (4, 27, 5) becomes much more effective, if ei Gvdpe¢ eiev oi orparyyoi is put 
back into ei dvdpec eiciv than if we take the tamer fv dvdpec Gowv, The logical 
condition is the very form for personal argument (A. J. P. III 435, cf. 438). 
In Herodotos, 3, 28: ameypuévog ein naturally represents a@teyuévocg éori, and Mr. 
Marchant, who understands Andokides so well and has edited him so well, 
seems to have overlooked a clear case in I, 122: éAeye mpd¢ TovTove a¢ ei ETL Kai 
viv Bovdoiunv axvotivat tie’ Svyatpéc, ein ue 
mov. To be sure, there isa verb of will in the sentence, and that always 
complicates matters, but here we may confidently resolve into the indicative. 
Cf. §120: ov Bobder Exe ayady, ei uh, 
pat. At all events, it will be as well to postpone the ‘simplification’ of which 
Mr. Farnell speaks until all the evidence is in. 


Unfortunate in his reliance on Stahl, Mr. Marchant is not less unfortunate 
in his echo of Classen. In his well-known appendix to Thuk. 4, 63, 2, Classen 
calls the predicative use of the participle in 2, 49, 4: meta TavTa AwofoavTa and 
6, 3, 3: weTa LYvpakovoac vixioVeioag an experiment, forgetting that he himself 
had cited nearly a score of examples in his Homerischer Sprachgebrauch, p. 
59. And then he goes on to say: “Man darf billig fragen, weshalb diese 
leichte Structur, die im Lateinischen zu gelaufigstem Gebrauche (post, ante 
urbem conditam u. dgl.) gelangt ist, im Griechischen wie es scheint vdllig 
wiederaufgegeben ist.” And so Mr. Marchant (c. 2,1): “It is strange that 
this use, so common in Latin, dropped out of Greek.” It és common in Latin, - 
indeed, produces the impression of being much more common in Latin than in 
Greek, as the predicative participle generally seems to be much more common 
in Latin than in Greek (see my Pindar, Introductory Essay, cxiii), but this 
impression is due, in part, to the character of the Latin authors with whom we 
are most familiar. See Schmalz, Lat. Synt.’, p. 439, who traces the growth 
and the sphere of the construction in a-way that stirs doubts as to its native 
Latinity. It would be too horrible if post urbem conditam were a Grecism, as 
Milton’s ‘since created man’ is a Latinism. But when did the construction 
drop out? It seems to be grounded in the language. We have found it in 
Homer. It is familiar in Herodotos, who says peta LdéAwva oiyduevov (1, 34) 
with the same easy grace that he says dua xeddv éxdvouévy (1, 8). Antiphon 
says, 5, 35: Tov uév THe areotéper Ji’ avTov Tov 
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pévov, where Blass makes himself unnecessarily unhappy. Lysias 4, 10, 
whether Lysias or Pseudo-Lysias, has a construction that matches Antiphon’s: 
éx Tov Eheyxov Plato, Symp. 198 
B, cited by Goodwin, M. and T., §829 4, is not a convincing example, but 
183 E is not to be impugned: dua Tq Tov Afyovte (cf. Tim. 37 E). 
Poor Xenophon is put out of court, as usual, with his odv Tw ¢6Bw Afyovrt 
(Cyr. 4, 5, 21) and the rest of his civ’s, But we cannot get rid of Demosthenes 
so easily, who says, 18, 57: avd eipedhoera, even if some 
editors, not always the best, forsake = in §32 and read dui robrove rove ovyi 
instead of did where see Voemel. Mr. 
Marchant counts é7i with gen. and part., under 2, 2, I, and it is found in 5, 25, 
1 also, but not in the passages cited by Kihner, II 430. It is familiar in 
Herodotos (1, 15, 65 and elsewhere). It is, in fact, a well-known legal formula 
and has not dropped out of Attic inscriptions any more than it has dropped 
out of Aristophanes, who has it, Ach. 67: éx’ Evupévove apyovtoc, The 
principle is the same whether dpyovto¢ is used asa substantive or not. As 
for etd, which is the special experiment, we find Isai. 8, 43: pet’ EvKdeidyv 
dpxovra (cf. Dem. 24,134). But the matter is not worth pressing, except so 
far as it emphasizes the pious wish that we had a syntactical catena to bind 
the hands of grammatical mischief-makers. 

Among other matters, the inevitable “4 for ov comes up in c. 17, 2: Td pav- 
teiov mporder ayady Tote and we are told by Mr. 
Marchant that “after oida the regular negative is ov,” and that “‘ This “4 cannot 
be explained by any distinction in sense, and is probably a colloquial license.” 
If he had said an ‘oracular license’ he would have been nearer the mark, for 
4 may be called the oracular negative, and the participle follows the analogy 
of the infinitive. To foreknow is a manner of foreordainment, and the tran- 
sition is easily understood. Comp. Herod. 6, 66 (of an oracle): éxpeve uz ’ Api- 
otwvoc elvat Anudpyrov raida (A. J. P. XII 388), and the solemn words of Dem. 
6, 10: Kéxpioe yap éx TobTwy Tov éEpywr TOV TavTwY av Képdove TA 
Kowa dikata Tov It is a verdict, and carries with it a binding 
force. For another “# with participle after oida see Thuc. 1, 76,1: ev iouev 
av Hooov Avrnpodt¢ yevouévove, which goes back to the principle laid 
down A. J. P. I 48 (comp. Morris’s note) and which may be rendered ‘ we dare 
swear (from what we know),’ or, as Mr. Cook-Wilson renders it, ‘we warrant 
you’—a translation which helps us to understand the oracular case also. It is 
a manner of tictworc, and follows tioreiw. See also Jebb on Oed. C. 656, and 
Humphreys on Antig. 1064. To understand od and w7 a certain mobility is 
necessary, and particular and generic are often poor formulae. In the fresh 
period of the language a 7 of will or desire is more apt to overleap mechanical 
barriers than is the generic to invade the particular, and the image of oratio 
recta ov is not unfrequently reflected in dependent discourse to the discomfiture’ 
of will and desire. The shift is of the essence of the negative in Aryan speech. 


Dr, Jowett’s 7ransilation of Plato has appeared in a third edition, revised 
and corrected throughout (New York, Macmillan & Co.), and we are informed, 
with all the emphasis of a separate page, that the additions and alterations 
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had derived from their Southern masters was effaced by the calamities of the 
fifth century.” 


The Book Notices are omitted. 


The Miscellanea contains an article by H. Schuchardt on Indo-English, 
and Notes on Old English Homilies, Second Series, by F. Holthausen. 


III.—E. H. Oliphant, The Works of Beaumont and Fletcher. 


A. Rambeau, Phonetics in the Teaching of Languages and German Pronun- 
ciation. 


H. Klinghardt, Swedish Examinations. 


The Book Netices contain reviews of Skeat’s Minor Poems and Legend of 
Good Women, by J. Koch; of Tyler’s Shakespeare’s Sonnets, by Max Koch; 
of Gaedertz’ Old English Stage, by Ludwig Frankel; of Biilbring’s Defoe’s 
Compleat English Gentleman, by Felix Bobertag; and of the Century Dic- 
tionary, by A. L. Mayhew. Koch complains that Skeat observes no fixed 
principles in the constitution of his text, and Mayhew has much fault to find 
with the Century Dictionary, though he admits ‘that in comprehensiveness of 
vocabulary’ it ‘surpasses every dictionary of the English language already 
completed.’ His criticisms touch especially two points: the quotations and 
the etymology. Of the former he says: “‘ The quotations have the appearance 
of having been put in here and there rather for the sake of ornament, for the 
look of the thing, than for any real help they give to the understanding of the 
word treated. In truth, the supply of quotations is poor and meagre in the 
extreme. ... All the quotations are undated, and most of them are furnished 
with references absurdly vague, and perfectly useless for the purpose of verifi- 
cation or of accurate study.” Of the etymology he has this opinion: “ To our 
thinking, it would have been a great advantage to the dictionary if all the 
comparative philology had been left out; it takes up an immense amount of 
room without adding one iota to the scientific value of the book. We find 
here no evidence whatever of independent investigation, and after a good deal 
of careful investigation we are unable to report one single instance of a suc- 
cessful original etymology.” ALBERT S. Cook. 


JOURNAL ASIATIQUE. 
Vol. XVIII (July—Dec., 1891). 


Pp. 13-16. M. Jos. Halévy offers some observations on the Phoenician 
inscriptions of Panémou and of Sidon, recently published by M. Renan in the 
Revue d’assyriologie et d’archéologie orientale, II, No. 3. He also sends two 
more instalments of his transliteration and translation of the famous corres- 
pondence of Amenophis III and Amenophis IV (A. J. P. XII 254 and 380), 
consisting of thirty-nine letters of Rib-Addi, Arad-hiba of Jerusalem and 
others to the king of Egypt (pp. 134-85, 510-36). 


Pp. 46-86. M. Max van Berchem continues his article on Arabic archae- 
ology, with special reference to the monuments of the Fatimites and their 
inscriptions. 

Pp. 87-133, 201-78, 382-440. The French Academy offered in the year 
1891 the prix Bordin for the best work on the political history, the religious 
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development and literary activity of Edessa prior to the first crusade. The 
prize was won by M. Rubens Duval, and the Journal Asiatique has undertaken 
to publish it in a series of articles. The essay begins with a topographical 
description of the city and the origin of the Edessene kingdom. The first 
authentic mention of Edessa in Greek writers connects it with Seleucus 
Nicator, 304 B. C., who greatly increased its prosperity and was probably the 
bestower of the name Edessa, after that of the ancient capital of Macedonia. 
The etymology from Syriac Haditha, or New-Town, cannot be accepted. The 
ancient name KaAdpéy, found in Greek writers, undoubtedly alludes to its 
fountains; this, according to some authorities, was abbreviated into /édy, 
whence the Old Syriac name Urhoi (Oppa), Er-Roha among the Arabs, and 
Orfa among the Turks and Modern Syrians; but this is very doubtful. The 
kingdom of Edessa was founded by Nabateans in 312 B. C. They were 
originally united with the Arabians, but allied themselves with the Parthians 
after their migration towards north. Following in the main the results of 
Gutschmid, Duval prints a list, chronology and history of the 33 kings from 
132 B.C. to A. D. 244. Very little is known of the early religion of Edessa; 
there was no national god, star- and sun-worship prevailing. Duval then 
discusses the legend of Abgar, his letter to Jesus and Christ’s answer, and 
Abgar’s letter to Tiberius. The Apostle Thomas, whose relics are preserved 
in the city, sent Addai to Edessa to preach the Gospel; his successors were 
Aggai and Palout. The sixth chapter treats of the Jewish-Christian legends, 
which identified the city with the Erech of Genesis x. 10, while other local 
traditions make it the same as Ur of the Chaldees. Then follows an account 
of the early history of Christianity and the beginning of literature at Edessa, 
The Peshitta was written in Edessa, probably toward the middle of the second 
century of our era, at the same time when Tatian wrote his Diatessaron. -To 
the same period belong the founder of the gnostic heresies in Edessa, Bar- 
desanes (Bar-Daicén, 154-222 A. D.) and his son Harmonius. Bardesanes is 
said to have held a disputation with Apollonius, and is known to have written 
against the Marcionite and other heresies. Christianity had taken fast root in 
the city, the first church having been built toward the close of the second 
century. The spread of Christianity and that of Gnosticism as well gave rise 
to the development of Syriac literature, especially apocryphal writings and 
apologetics. After the Conquest of Edessa by Lusius Quietus, Trajan’s general, 
the kingdom became tributary in 116. Restored by Hadrian, it was finally 
abolished by Caracalla, and a Roman military colony was established, with 
the title of Colonia Marcia Edessorum. Many Christians were martyred during 
the persecutions of Decius, Diocletian and Licinius. By the time of Julian 
the wealth of the Christians was sufficient to attract his revengeful cupidity, 
and he allowed the Arians to persecute the orthodox church. The most cele- 
brated father of the Syrian church, and one of its most voluminous and widely 
read writers, was Ephraem Syrus, the ‘prophet of the Syrians,’ who died in 
June, 373. Great theological schools were established, and the city became 
one of the chief seats of Oriental learning. Most famous of all was the schola 
Persica, or Persian school; but its professors having adopted the Nestorian 
heresy, were expelled by Martyrus the Bishop, and the building was destroyed 
in 349, and replaced by St. Mary’s church. 


Pp. 279-355. M. le Baron Carra de Vaux has an article on the treatise of 
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harmony in music, being the letter of Safi ed-din ’abd el-Mumin Albaghdadi 
(about 1258 A. D.) to Sharaf ed-din, of which he gives a translation, with 
commentary. 

Pp. 356-69. M.G. Deveria publishes some notes on the Lolos and the 
Miao-tze of China, with special reference to the recent excellent work of M. 
P. Vial, De la langue et de l’écriture indigénes au Yan-n4n (Angers, 1890). 


Pp. 440-509. The Sanskrit text of the Vajracchediké, or ‘cleaver of the 
diamond,’ was first published by F. Max Miiller in the Anecdota Oxoniensia 
(1881); the Chinese and Mandchu versions are scarcely known in Europe. 
M. C, de Harlez now publishes for the first time a translation of the sutra in 
32 paragraphs, with extracts from the commentary of Lii-tsu and a comparison 
with the Chinese and Mandchu versions. The main doctrines of the treatise 
are in accord with the teachings of Brahmanistic Buddhism. 


Nouvelles et Mélanges. 

Pp. 186-200. In vol. XVI, pp. 511-22, M. J. Oppert discussed an astro- 
nomical inscription, first published by Father Strassmaier as No. 400 of the 
inscriptions of Cambyses. Some of his remarks were directed against the 
results reached by Epping in his book, Astronomisches aus Babylon (Freiburg, 
1889). Epping’s answer to these objections (pp. 186-88) is replied to by 
Oppert (pp. 189-91).—M. le Baron Carra de Vaux recommends E. Lacoine’s 
Tables de concordance des dates des calendriers arabe, copte, grégorien, 
israélite, julien, républicain, etc., établiés d’aprés une nouvelle méthode (Paris, 
1891, pp. 80, 8vo).—M. B. de Meynard calls Vital Guinet’s book, La Turquie 
d’ Asie, géographique, administrative, statistique, descriptive et raisonnée de 
chaque province de l’Asie Mineure (Paris, 1891), a good and useful book, for 
which the author deserves our sincerest thanks and encouragement. He also 
notices favorably Habib-efendi’s Debestan-é-parsy, or Manual of the Persian 
Language. 

Pp. 370-80. M. L. Feer reviews A Comparative Dictionary of the Bihari 
Language, by A. F. R. Hoernle and G. A. Gierson, pts. 1 and 2; Calcutta, 
1885 and 1889, in 4to. ‘ Voici une belle et grande entreprise ... puissent les 
auteurs avoir le temps d’achever leur ceuvre”! He also announces C. de 
Harlez’ Le Yi-King (Bruxelles, 1889, pp. 155, in 4to), a work the interpretation 
of which has puzzled European scholars.—M. O. Houdas notices G. Delphin’s 
Récueil de textes pour l'étude de l’arabe parlé (Paris and Alger, 1891, pp. iv, 
363), a work on the Algerian dialect of the Arabic language, of which a second 
part will soon appear. 


Pp. 537-60. M. B. de Meynard reads a communication from M. H. Pognon 
“On two bricks with Aramean characters found in Babylon.” He also reviews 
C. de Harlez’ Les ‘Religions de la Chine (Leipzig, 1891), M. Margousian’s 
Balance de la poesie (Constantinople, 1891), and C. Salemann’s Noch einmal 
die Seldschukischen Verse (St. Pétersbourg, 1891).—M. Jos. Halévy discusses 
some Assyro-Palestinian names of persons and places which occur in the 
Gudea inscriptions and the El-Amarna find.—M. Sylvain Lévi presents a new 
interpretation of Devdndmpriya, an official title assumed by Acgoka-Piyadasi in 
his inscriptions and only given to royal persons. KaAatyayana’s knowledge of 
the meaning of this word, which became obsolete soon after the reign of 
Piyadasi, points to his being a contemporary with that king or his immediate 
successors. W. Muss-ARNOLT. 
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BRIEF MENTION. 


Mr. E. C. MARCHANT, whose intelligent interest in Greek syntax is abun- 
dantly manifest in his Andokides and his various contributions to the Classical 
Review, has recently put forth an edition of the Second Book of Thucydides 
(New York, Macmillan & Co.), which is ominously dedicated to Dr. Rutherford, 
whose critical methods he admires and imitates. It would be as useless at 
this late day to lift up a voice against Rutherford’s ‘double Dutch’? criticism 
as it would be cruel to add another stone to the cairn that has been heaped 
over his first edition of Herondas, and so, for the present at least, I pass by 
Mr. Marchant’s treatment of the text of Thukydides to pause for a moment on 
some of his grammatical notes. One of them has already borne fruit, and in 
a little book entitled Rules and Exercises in Greek Conditional and Relative 
Sentences, Mr. G. S. FARNELL, otherwise a devoted follower of Goodwin, 
departs from his guide in obedience to Mr. Marchant’s dictum, contained in 
the Classical Review for July, 1890, p. 320, and repeated in his note to Thuc. 
2,2,4. “In a protasis to a condition in oratio obligua, probably only the 
future indicative is ever changed into optative, so that the optative in protasis 
in or. ob/., except with the future, represents either 7v and subj. or ei and opt. 
of the Recta.” ‘This is, of course, in direct contradiction to M. and T., $689, 
3, 2, where Goodwin gives perfectly cogent examples from Xenophon, Hell. 5, 
2, 32 and An. 6, 6, 25, to which he might have added Oec. 9,18. For this rule 
Mr. Marchant frankly acknowledges his indebtedness to Stahl. In his Quae- 
stiones grammaticae ad Thucydidem pertinentes (2 ed., 1886) that distinguished 
scholar lays down the canon for Thukydides that ei with the opt. in oratio 
obligua must represent either an original ei with the opt. or éav with the subj,, 
and says that the same canon applies to Greek generally, the only exception 
being the fut. opt. The reason given for this exception is that ei with fut. opt. 
is open to no such ambiguity as would arise if ei with the opt. of ovatio obliqua 
could represent ei with the ind. of present and perfect. But a certain amount 
of ambiguity is inevitable even in these ovatio obliqua ei’s with the opt., as Stahl 
himself acknowledges by allowing a choice in the resolution between ¢i with opt. 
and é4y with the subj., and the avoidance of that ambiguity by the retention of 
the oratio recta construction is not a matter of grammatical correctness, but a 
norm of style, and belongs to the general category of repraesentatio. Thuky- 
dides, as is well known, leans to repraesentatio, Xenophon leans the other way, 
and hence most of the examples cited are from Xenophon. Indeed, if one 
could trust a recent work by Joost, Was ergiebt sich aus dem Sprachgebrauch 
Xenophons in der Anabasis fiir die Behandlung der griechischen Syntax in der 
Schule? (Berlin, Weidmannsche Buchhandlung), p. 237, Xenophon uses the 


1M. Rutherford qui a beaucoup pratiqué les philologues hollandais, fera bien de méditer le 
Proverbe to out-herod Herod. I1\ ne faut pas qu’on lui reproche de owt-cobet Cobet, T.R., 
Revue des études grecques, III 11, p. 335. 
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oratio obliqua opt. for the logical condition with great freedom, but most of 
Joost’s examples show that he has an utter lack of right conception, and of his 
21 instances, all but a few fall away. Still,examples enough remain unshaken 
to enable us to understand why Mr. Marchant is constrained to except Xeno- 
phon. As has been said, we should expect Thukydides to prefer the indicative 
in the dependent logical condition, and we are not surprised to find that the 
only two e¢i’s with the fut. opt. (6, 30, 2; 6, 34,5) may fairly be considered 
interrogative. See A. J. P. XIII 124. But what of 8, 92, 3?: ovK én 6 Onpa- 
pévng eixdg eivar éx’ avrac é¢ Aiywvay KataxoArioa: Kai év 
*"Eridatpw dpueiv, ei ut) mapaxAnSeioa olomep Kai del Katnydper. 
Here the condition must be ei 47) xapaxAndeioa: jxovorv, for it is an argument 
based on an accomplished fact, as the context shows. Again, Kleon’s sneer at 
Nikias (4, 27,5) becomes much more effective, if ei Gvdpec eiev oi orpatyyoi is put 
back into ei avdpeg eiciv than if we take the tamer fv dydpec Gow, The logical 
condition is the very form for personal argument (A. J. P. III 435, cf. 438). 
In Herodotos, 3, 28: amcyuévog ein naturally represents atiyuévoc éori, and Mr. 
Marchant, who understands Andokides so well and has edited him so well, 
seems to have overlooked a clear case in I, 122: éAeye mpd¢ Tobrove ae ei Ett Kai 
viv Bovdoiunv axvorivat Suyatpéc, ein ue 
ro@v. To be sure, there is a verb of will in the sentence, and that always 
complicates matters, but here we may confidently resolve into the indicative. 
pa, At all events, it will be as well to postpone the ‘simplification’ of which 
Mr. Farnell speaks until all the evidence is in. 


Unfortunate in his reliance on Stahl, Mr. Marchant is not less unfortunate 
in his echo of Classen. In his well-known appendix to Thuk. 4, 63, 2, Classen 
calls the predicative use of the participle in 2, 49, 4: meta TavTa Awofjoavra and 
6, 3, 3: weTa Lvpaxovoac vixioVeioag an experiment, forgetting that he himself 
had cited nearly a score of examples in his Homerischer Sprachgebrauch, p. 
59. And then he goes on to say: “Man darf billig fragen, weshalb diese 
leichte Structur, die im Lateinischen zu gelaufigstem Gebrauche (post, ante 
urbem conditam u. dgl.) gelangt ist, im Griechischen wie es scheint vdllig 
wiederaufgegeben ist.” And so Mr. Marchant (c. 2,1): “It is strange that 
this use, so common in Latin, dropped out of Greek.” It és common in Latin, - 
indeed, produces the impression of being much more common in Latin than in 
Greek, as the predicative participle generally seems to be much more common 
in Latin than in Greek (see my Pindar, Introductory Essay, cxiii), but this 
impression is due, in part, to the character of the Latin authors with whom we 
are most familiar. See Schmalz, Lat. Synt.’, p. 439, who traces the growth 
and the sphere of the construction in a-way that stirs doubts as to its native 
Latinity. It would be too horrible if post urbem conditam were a Grecism, as 
Milton’s ‘since created man’ is a Latinism. But when did the construction 
drop out? It seems to be grounded in the language. We have found it in 
Homer. It is familiar in Herodotos, who says wera LdéAwva oixduevov (1, 34) 
with the same easy grace that he says dua xedov éxdvouévy (1, 8). Antiphon 
says, 5, 35: Tov EAeyyxov GAnSeiac di’ Tov 
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pévov, where Blass makes himself unnecessarily unhappy. Lysias 4, 10, 
whether Lysias or Pseudo-Lysias, has a construction that matches Antiphon’s: 
éfdv éx tHE avd pdrov Eheyxov Plato, Symp. 198 
B, cited by Goodwin, M. and T., §829 4, is not a convincing example, but 
183 E is not to be impugned: dua Tq Tov cdpyarog aver Afyoute (cf. Tim. 37 E). 
Poor Xenophon is put out of court, as usual, with his ody 
(Cyr. 4, 5, 21) and the rest of his civ’s. But we cannot get rid of Demosthenes 
so easily, who says, 18, 57: a0 eipedqoera, even if some 
editors, not always the best, forsake = in §32 and read dia robrove rove ovyi 
memoSévrac instead of did ovxi where see Voemel. Mr. 
Marchant counts é7i with gen. and part., under 2, 2, 1, and it is found in §, 25, 
1 also, but not in the passages cited by Kiihner, II 430. It is familiar in 
Herodotos (1, 15, 65 and elsewhere). It is, in fact, a well-known legal formula 
and has not dropped out of Attic inscriptions any more than it has dropped 
out of Aristophanes, who has it, Ach. 67: éx’ Evdupévove apyovroc, The 
principle is the same whether dpyorro¢ is used as a substantive or not. As 
for etd, which is the special experiment, we find Isai. 8, 43: per’ EvxAeidnv 
apxovra (cf. Dem. 24,134). But the matter is not worth pressing, except so 
far as it emphasizes the pious wish that we had a syntactical catena to bind 
the hands of grammatical mischief-makers. 

Among other matters, the inevitable “7 for ov comes up in c. 17, 2: Td wav- 
Teiov mporyder uy éx’ rote avTd and we are told by Mr. 
Marchant that “after oida the regular negative is ov,” and that ‘“‘ This “4 cannot 
be explained by any distinction in sense, and is probably a colloquial license.” 
If he had said an ‘ oracular license’ he would have been nearer the mark, for 
4m may be called the oracular negative, and the participle follows the analogy 
of the infinitive. To foreknow is a manner of foreordainment, and the tran- 
sition is easily understood. Comp. Herod. 6, 66 (of an oracle): éxpeve uy ’ Api- 
otwvog elvat Anudpyrov raida (A. J. P. XII 388), and the solemn words of Dem. 
6, 10: KéxpioSe yap TobTwY éEpywy TOV TavTwY av Képdove TA 
dikaia Tov ‘EAAgvev rpoéodat, It is a verdict, and carries with it a binding 
force. For another “# with participle after olda see Thuc. 1, 76,1: ev iouev 
av Hooov Avrnpovte yevouévove, which goes back to the principle laid 
down A. J. P. I 48 (comp. Morris’s note) and which may be rendered ‘ we dare 
swear (from what we know),’ or, as Mr. Cook-Wilson renders it, ‘we warrant 
you’—a translation which helps us to understand the oracular case also. It is 
a manner of riorworc, and follows toTetw. See also Jebb on Oed. C. 656, and 
Humphreys on Antig. 1064. To understand ov and yu a certain mobility is 
necessary, and particular and generic are often poor formulae. In the fresh 
period of the language a 7 of will or desire is more apt to overleap mechanical 
barriers than is the generic to invade the particular, and the image of ovatio 
vecta ov is not unfrequently reflected in dependent discourse to the discomfiture’ 
of will and desire. The shift is of the essence of the negative in Aryan speech. 


Dr. Jowett’s Translation of Plato has appeared in a third edition, revised 
and corrected throughout (New York, Macmillan & Co.), and we are informed, 
with all the emphasis of a separate page, that the additions and alterations 
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that have been made, both in the Introductions and in the Text of this Edition, 
affect at least a third of the work. This will be sad news for some poor 
scholars—Jowett’s Plato is a costly work—but good news for the world of 
letters, and the earlier editions will still have their value as a study in the 
progressive art of translation. An English classic in a certain sense Dr. 
Jowett’s work was in its earlier form. How much better in this its third and 
haply final form it will serve its office of introducing the student to the mind 
of Plato is a matter for further consideration. 


The deserved success of the Handbuch der kiassischen Altertumswissenschaft, 
ed. by IWAN voN MULLER and published by Beck of Munich, has made new 
editions of several of the volumes necessary, and new editions bring with them 
enlargements as well as corrections. Some of these new editions have been 
noticed in these pages, such as Brugmann’s Greek Grammar. Schmalz and 
Stolz's Latin Grammar was expanded at the same time. Of Christ's Geschichte 
der griechischen Litteratur, a trustworthy compendium and the only recent work 
that covers the field from the beginning to Justinian, a second edition was 
soon demanded, and now we greet the completion of the second edition of the 
first volume, which contains the History of Classical Philology, Hermeneutics and 
Criticism, Palaeography, Epigraphy, Chronology and Metrology. This volume 
has not only been revised and enlarged, but in parts presents us with entirely 
new work. So, notably, LARFELD’s Griechische Epigraphik, which takes the 
place of H1NRICHs’ treatise, is an elaborate textbook, and not a mere outline. 
In HOBNER’s Rimische Epigraprik the only expansion permitted by the narrow 
space assigned to the treatise is in the chapter on the characters. A new 
edition of the first part of the fourth volume has also appeared, and BusoLtT’s 
admirable work, Die griechischen Staats- u. Rechtsaltertiimer, comes out in an 
enlarged form. At the present rate of issue, the student of classical philology 
must learn to class his Handbuch among his periodicals, and to practise a 
certain philosophy as to the diminished value of back numbers. 
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Thanks are due to Messrs. B. Westermann & Co., New York, for material 
furnished. 


AMERICAN, 


Gardner (Percy). New Chapters in Greek History: historical results 
of recent excavations in Greece and Asia Minor. New York, G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, 1892. 459 pp. 8vo, cl., net $5. 

Gomme (G. Laurence), Ethnology in Folklore. (Modern Science 
Series, No. 4.) New York, Appleton, 1892. c. 7-203 pp. 12mo, cl., $1. 

Ramsey (S.) The English Language and English Grammar: an histori- 
cal study of the sources, development and analogies of the language and of 
the principles governing its usages; il. by examples from writers of all 
periods. New York, G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1892. c. 5+ 571 pp. 8vo, 
cl., $3. 

Sweet (H.) A New English Grammar, Logical and Historical. Pt. 1. 
Introd., phonology and accidence. New York, Macmillan & Co., 1892. 


499 pp. 12mo, cl., $2.60. 


ENGLISH. 


Cicero. Select Letters, With English introductions, notes and appen- 
dices by Albert Watson. 4thed. 8vo,684 pp. Clarendon Press. 18s. 

— De Oratore. Libri tres. With introduction and notes by A. S. 
Wilkins. (Clarendon Press.) 8vo. Clarendon Press. 18s. 

— De Oratore. Book 3. Introduction and notes by Augustus S. 
Wilkins. 8vo,160 pp. Clarendon Press. 6s. 

Clerke (Agnes M.) Familiar Studies in Homer. Cr. 8vo, 290 pp. 
Longmans. 7s. 6d. 

Driver (S. R.) A Treatise on the Use of the Tenses in Hebrew, and 
some other Syntactical Questions. 3d ed., revised and improved. Cr. 
8vo, 300 pp. Clarendon Press. 7s. 6d. 

Green (S. G.) Handbook to the Grammar of the Greek Testament. 
New and revised ed. Cr.8vo. Religious Tract Society. 7s. 6d. 

Homer’s Iliad. Book 6. With introduction, notes and appendices by 
G. M. Edwards. (Pitt Press Series.) 12mo,86 pp. Cambridge Warehouse. 
2s. 


Odyssey. Ed. by Arthur Platt. Cr. 8vo, 390 pp. Cambridge 
Warehouse. 4s. 6d. 

Juvenal. Thirteen Satires. Ed., with introduction and notes, by C. H. 
Pearson and Herbert A. Strong. 2d ed. Cr. 8vo, 470 pp. Clarendon 
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Livy. Books t and 2. With notes by J. Prendeville. Re-edited, and 
partly re-written, from a revised text, by J. H. Freese. Maps, Cr. 8vo. 
G. Bell & Sons. ea. 1s. 6d. 

Ovidii (P. Nasonis) Metamorphoseon. Liber 1. With English notes 
and various readings, by Rev. Launcelot D. Dowdall. (Pitt Press Series.) 
Cr. 8vo, xvi-++- 62 pp. Cambridge Warehouse. 1s. 6d. 

Plato’s Dialogues. Trans. into English by B. Jowett. 3d ed., revised 
and corrected throughout, with marginal analysis and index of subjects and 
proper names. 5vols. 8vo. Clarendon Press. 84s. 

Plato. The Republic of Plato. Translated into English, with an analysis 
and notes, by John Llewellyn Davies and David James Vaughan. (Golden 
Treasury Series.) Cr. 8vo, xxxii-++ 370 pp. Macmillan. net, 2s. 6d. 

Plutarch’s Life of Themistocles. With introduction, critical and explan- 
atory notes, indices, etc., by Hubert Ashton Holden. 3d ed., re-written 
and enlarged. 12mo, 270 pp. Macmillan, 3s. 6d. 

Thucydides. Translated by William Smith. (Lubbock’s One Hundred 
Books.) Cr. 8vo, 506 pp. Routledge. 3s. 6d. 

Toynbee (P.) Specimens of Old French, oth to 15th Centuries. With 
introduction, notes and glossary. Cr.8vo, 710 pp Clarendon Press. 16s. 

Twelve Facsimiles of Old English Manuscripts. With transcriptions 
and an introduction by Rev. W. W. Skeat. 4to, sd. Clarendon Press. 7s. 6d. 


FRENCH. 


Alheim (Pierre d’). Le Jargon jobelin de maistre Francois Villon. In- 
12. Savine. 3 fr. 50. 

Bigarne (Ch.) Patois et locutions du pays de Beaune. Contes et lé- 
gendes. Chants populaires (paroles et musique). In-8. Beaune, Z. 
Lechevalier. 7 fr. 50. 

Legrand (Emile). Cent-dix lettres grecques de Frangois Filelfe, publi¢es 
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avec traduction, notes et commentaires. Gr. in-8. Leroux, 20 fr. 

Loret (Victor). Manuel de la langue égyptienne. Grammaire, tableau 
de hiéroglyphes. Textes et glossaire. In-4. Leroux. 20 fr. 

Timmermans (Adrien). L’Argot parisien. Etude d’étymologie comparée 
suivie du vocabulaire. In-8. C. Alincksieck. 6 fr. 


GERMAN. 


dpauata Kal aGroordouata peta éEnyntiKOv Kai 
TH Ovvepyacia Evyeviov Zwuacidov éxdiddueva N. Weck- 
lein. Téuoc I. reptéxwr eicaywyhy, Tépoac éxi OGBac. Lex.-8. 
xx, 552 S. m. 2 Portr. u.1 Taf. Athen, C. Beck in Komm. m. 11.20. 

Archiv f. slavische Philologie. Hrsg. v. V. Jagic. Suppl.-Bd. gr. 8. 
B., Weidmann. m.15. Bibliographische Ubersicht iib. die slavische Phi- 
lologie, 1876-91. Verf. v. Dr. Fr. Pastrnek. Zugleich Generalregister zu 
Archiv, Bd. I-XIII._ viii, 415 S. 

Aristophanis comoediae. Annotatione critica, commentario exegetico, 
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et scholiis graecis instruxit Fredericus H. M. Blaydes, LL.D. Pars X. 
Equites, gr. 8. xx, 526 S. Halle a. S., Buchh. d. Waisenhauses. m. 9. 
(I-X, m. 88.) 
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B. G. Teubner, m. 1.50. 

Aufrecht (Thdr.) Florentine Sanskrit Manuscripts. Examined by Th. A. 
gr. 8. iv, 181 S. L., G. Kreysing. m. 8. 
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gr.8. Leiden, Z. Brill. m.15. Kitab al-a'‘lak. An-NAfisa VII, auctore 
Abfi Ali Ahmed ibn Omar ibn Rosteh et Kitab al-Boldan auctore Ahmed 
ibn abi ibn WAdhih al-Katib al-Jakabi, Ed.II. viii, 373 S. 

Bibliothek, hellenische, od. Sammlg. v. Arbeiten auf dem Gebiete der 
alt-, mittel- u. neugriech, Sprache u. Litteratur, unter Red. v. H. C. Muller 
a. A. J. Flament. 1. Tl. 2. Bd. gr. 8. Leiden, 2. ¥. Bril/, a m. 4. 
Historische Grammatik der hellenischen Sprache, od. Uebersicht d. Ent- 
wicklungsganges der altgriech. zu den neugriech, Formen, nebst e. kurzen 
Geschichte der mittleren u. neuesten Litteratur, m. Sprachproben u. metr. 
Uebersetzgn., v. H. C. Muller. 2. Bd. Chrestomathie in chronolog. Rei- 
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